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R1123—One of Remington’s popular knives designed for fishermen, 
tourists and campers. 1] wo big husky blades. Brass linings. Nickel 
Silver bolster and shield. Hole in the end for thong or lanyard. 
Length, open, 6 Lsinches—c losed, 4! 2 inches. 





R1613—One of Remington’s popular knives designed especially for 
POT [ 

fishermen. It is equipped with a disgorger, and has a long, slender 

blade—ideal for cutting bait, cleaning, scaling, etc. Length, open,9 


inches—closed, 5 inches. 


The New Remington Outdoor Knives with Sheaths—Beautifully 
finished and perfectly balanced. Various styles and lengths. Blades 
are extra heavy gauge with knurled backs; correctly shaped for prac- 
tical service in camp. Full-length handles fit the hand and assure a 
firm grip. Sheaths of extra heavy leather, stitched and riveted,with 
lock-tite clasps. No. RH134 has 5-inch Stainless Steel blade, blood 
rustless, and sells at a slightly higher price. 


Aids to a Good Vacation 


ELL; it’s here at last—vacation time! The 

best time of year! You’ll be starting soon 
for the lakes or woods with nothing to do but 
to enjoy yourself, 
But be sure that you go prepared to get all the 
tun. Every outdoor man knows his pleasure 
and convenienceon anytrip 
demand a knife that will 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 NewYork City 


discriminating sportsmen who demand fine 
steel, keen, uniform cutting edges and sturdy 
construction. 

Fishermen, campers, hikers, auto-tourists, 
boy-scouts—all will find among the numerous 
Remington patterns knives to satisfy their in- 
dividual preferences. Look 
them over at your dealers 
and choose a Remington 








stand up under hard usage. ® 
Remington builds knives to eming ON, knife built for outdoor 
suit the experienced and service. 
} © 1926 R. A. Co = = 
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BOOKS 
for the Sportsman 


ae 


Fish Facts and Fancies, by F. Gray Griswold; 
242 pages; illustrated; $5.25 postpaid; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A comprehensive treatise on fish and fishing, 


0 





dealing with both the fresh-water and salt-water 
varieties, by an author who is an authority on the 
subject—an angler of many years’ experience. It 
is a handsome, interesting and worth-while vol- 
ume, and the edition is limited to 750 copies for 
the United States and 250 for Great Britain. 

Sportcraft for All the Year, by Dale R. Van 


mn; 280 pages; profusely illustrated; $2.25 
stpaid; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
ston. 

is is a book that every boy should have, as 
as grown-ups who enjoy either indoor or 
loor sports—winter or summer. It gives a 
lete description of all kinds of pleasurable 
convenient appliances and how to construct 
and use them, supplemented by 180 diagrams 
which further simplify their construction. With 
this book no mechanical genius is required to 
make any of the hundred and one things, ranging 
from trinkets to permanently serviceable articles, 
which attract the boy who loves sports of what- 
soever nature—and what boy does not? 
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The Spell of the Turf, by Samuel C. Hildreth and 
James R. Crowell; 286 pages; many illustra- 
tions from actual photographs; $4.25 postpaid; 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Of all men well-known to the turf world, Mr. 
Hildreth, general manager of the famous Ranco- 
cas Stables, is best qualified to tell the story of 
the race track. He looks back over fifty years of 
racing, to the days of the old quarter horses, and 
in a most entertaining manner leads his readers 
thru changing times and conditions, up to the 
present-day thorobreds and jockeys. No more 
thrilling chapter in turf events could be written 
than the tale of Zev’s win over Papyrus as told 
here by his trainer. It is a story full of the thrill 
of the sport and pride in fine horseflesh, and there 
is not a dull or uninteresting moment in this nice 
voiume, 


Telling on the Trout, by Edward Ringwood He- 
wett; 166 pages; illustrated; $2.65 postpaid; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Mr. Hewitt brings the fruit of fifty years’ ex- 
perience and devotion in this exhilarating suc- 
cessor to “Secrets of the Salmon.” The habits of 
trout in general, behavior of brook and brown 
trout in the stream, fishing in high water, hidden 
fish, stocking, styles of tackle, fishing incidents 
illustrating various types of angling, are the sub- 
jects of a contribution to the lore of the trout 
which all fishermen will value. 


Bird Dog Days, by Horace Lytle; 190 pages; 
illustrated; $2.15 postpaid; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

The author here presents a vast amount of val- 
uable information and observation culled from his 
wide knowledge of bird dogs and their field trials; 
dealing with the various breeds of hunting dogs, 
their origin, possibilities, fine points in training 
and work in the field. This is not a dry, technical 
book, but a delightfully informal one, written by 
aman whose respect for dogs and love of sports 
ontagious, Pen HM 
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ining the Police Dog, by Fred Kollet; 44 
pages; illustrated; $1 postpaid; Judy Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago. 

Fred Kollet has spent more than twenty years 

he actual training of dogs for police and other 
actical work, in Germany and America. In this 
klet he gives you the benefit of his experience 
‘very phase of training the popular shepherd 

German) police dog, commencing with the 
py’s first lessons, and continuing, step by 
, to completion of the dog’s education. 
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The Trails and Peaks of the Presidential Range 
f the White Mountains, by Henry Bradford 
Vashburn, Jr.; 80 pages; fully illustrated by 
photographic views; $1.10 postpaid; Henry 
‘radford Washburn, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 
pocket-size edition, containing complete and 
|-written description of that beautifully scenic 
ion. All trails are named and outlined, as 
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The Reel You'll be Proud 
to Onn 


HEN you unpack the old bait box and pull 
out a Meisselbach, you’re established as a man 
who knows good tackle. 


Meisselbach “Takapart” Reels have been the pre- 
ferred reels of experienced fishermen, tournament 
winners, casting clubs for mary years, and here’s 
why— 

Made with the care and precision of a watch and 
subject to 150 inspection operations, and guaranteed 
for all time against any defect in material or work- 
manship. 

No vibration and no screws to work loose, because 
tubular frame is cut from one solid piece. 

Made of nickel silver and brass with ever- 

lasting phosphor-bronze bearings. 


Bar over which line runs ground and polished 
and not rough as it left the machine. 





















The standard Meisselbach 
“Takapart.’* ruple 
multiplying, tubular frame, 
capacity 100 yards. $7. 










No wonder that wherever there’s 
fishing, Meisselbach is known and 


/ 


prized as the finest, most depend- 
able reel that money can buy. 


Write for your copy of the“‘Bite Book” 
—what makes ’em bite—by a famous 
fisherman. It’s yours for the asking. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 


Sales Offices and Factory: Elyria, Ohio 
87 Taylor Street 


The 

Veteran Reel 
for 

Veteran Fishermen 
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Next Month's Bag 


Black Bass and Feather-Minnows 
O. W. SMITH 


* AN authority on fresh-water angling, our old 
friend O.W.S. is probably without a peer in this 
country. In addition to his uncanny knack of luring the 
piscatorial beauties from lake or stream, in his stories 
and articles he has the happy faculty of expression which 
carries the reader to his side and brings a clear insight 
into the ways and means of successful angling. “Yucca 
Pete Beats a Drum,” by Yucca Pete himself, a sun- 
seorched, sand- blistered old dry-lander from “Arigony,” 
is another fishing story which will not only bring a 
chuckle but will cause you to laugh right out. There 
comes an opportunity, quite unexpectedly, to drop a 
sinker into “all the water in the world,” and he learns 
that not all fish stories are fables. 


Adventures in Goat Heaven 
Jack Fox 


A Bere well-told story of a successful hunt in “Goat 
Heaven,” a wind-swept slope on a ridge of the Saw 
Tooth Mountains in the Salmon River country of cen- 
tral Idaho. It is an ideal setting for the sure-footed 
mountain goat, which chooses the very top of the world 
as its place of abode, midst towering crags and sheer 
precipices, where awe-inspiring vistas crowd one upon 
the other and almost beggar description. Then, in the 
third chapter of “To Far Western Alaska for Big Game,” 
Theodore R. Hubback reaches “Bear Land” and has 
some exciting experiences with Alaskan big browns. 
And P. O. Beaulieu completes his story, “Following 
Alaskan Game Trails,” in a big and intensely interest- 
ing installment. 
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well as the many points of interest and what may 
be found there. 





Trailing Geronimo, by Anton Mazzanovich; 277 
pages; finely illustrated; $3.25 postpaid; Gem 
Publishing Company, Los Angeles. 

The author’s personal experiences in the Apache 
warfare and capture of the Apache chief, Geroni- 
mo. Historical facts and photos that are the re- 
sult of years spent in Indian campaigns of the 
Southwest; including 100 pictures of life on the 
Arizona and New Mexico frontiers in the ’80s. 
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Masterson, by Gilbert Frankau; 417 pages; $2.15 
postpaid; Harper & Brothers, New York. 


A story of an English gentleman who suddenly, 
out of a clear sky, because of the tragic passing 
of five elder brothers, inherits great wealth. It is 
the kind of novel that entangles all your sympa- 
thies so that the loves and hates and adventures 
that fill its pages increase their hold on you as 
the plot works out to its dramatic climax. 


Are you an outboard motor fan? Interested in 
canoeing? In small-boat water trips anywhere in 
the United States or Canada? Then you should 
have a copy of “Guide to Waterway Travels,” a 
handsome 188-page booklet issued by the Johnson 
Motor Company. It is profusely illustrated with 
maps and photographs, and contains a compre- 
hensive description of the various waterways and 
the country thru which they pass, as well as hunt- 
ing and fishing conditions and many helpful sug- 
gestions. For a copy of the book, which is mailed 
free upon request, address the Johnson Motor 
Company, South Bend, Ind. 


Attach aMcNAB MANEUVER- 
ING RUDDER to your outboard 
motor—no matter what make itis, 
and you'll havesupreme 
and sensitive control. 


The McNABsteers, 
brakes, maneuvers 
and reverses by a 
touch of the tiller. 
Your motor always 
runs ahead at steady 
speed — you don’t touch the 
motor control at all. 


Boat can go forward or 
reverse at any desired 
speed. Can be made to 
rotate on its own axis 
as ifon apivot. Can be 
brought to dead stop 
and come right up to 
the dock, take or let off 
passengers without 
stopping the motor. 
The McNab also 
guards your propeller 
against weeds and 
under water obstruc- 








Or better yet, be your own with the 


STAZON GUN KIT 


This famous “first aid” kit contains the best 
of all that is necessary to make a sick gun 
well and keep it in first class condition for 
a year. A half hour’s work with Chloroil 
Solvent, Stazon-Rustoff, Gun Grease and 
Gun Oil will put your firearms in perfect 
condition for the fall shooting. 


At your dealer’s, or send $1.00—mentioning your 
dealer’s name to Gun Cleaning Headquarters. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


626 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia. 








Dr. Hornaday Retires from New 
York Zoo 


Dr. William T. Hornaday, one of the best 
known authorities in the world on the collection 
of wild animals, as well as one of the world’s 
greatest wild-life conservationists, retired on June 
1 as director of the New York Zoological Park, 
a position which he created and which he had 
held for thirty years. Dr. Hornaday is succeeded 
by Dr. W. Reid Blair, who has been assistant di- 
rector of the park since 1922. 

Dr. Hornaday took charge of the New York 
Zoological Park, then known as Bronx Park, on 
April 1, 1896. The park had not been developed 











THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 











at that time, but the new director saw its possi- tion. 
bilities and by wise planning finally developed the 
WILD ANIMALS park into one of the finest zoological gardens in sae 
By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY the world. He was 71 years old on the date of 
: : his 1étirement. - Go anywhere 
Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; Dr. Hornaday’s retirement from the above po- with your 
we pages; liberally illustrated; $2.60 post- || sition doesn’t mean that his work is in any man- McN ab-equip- MANEUVERING 
st eae : ner lessened; for as trustee of the Wild Life Pro- ped Elto, John- 
No sportsman or naturalist in this country || tection Fund and as defender of our wild life gen- son Evinrude, RUDDER 


Lockwood-Ash 
or Caille. You'll 
have a thou- 
sand speed 
ranges! 


FREE! 


Send at once. 
for illustrated 
booklet show- 
ing the won- 

ders of this 


need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. 
For many years he has been recognized as 
America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The following 
chapter titles suggest the contents of the book: 
The Language of Animals, The Most Intelli- 
gent Animals, The Brightest Minds Among 
Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang- 
Utan, The Mind of the Elephant, The Mental 
nd Moral Traits of Bears, The Mental Traits 

Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent, The 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild 
\nimals, The Laws of the Flocks and Herds, 


eraity he will remain as active as ever; and be- 
sides, he will start at once to rewrite the New 
York Zoo’s guide-book, and perhaps to add to 
the thirteen volumes on bird and animal life that 
already have come from his pen. 





Game Refuge Bill Fails of Passage 


Just as we are about to go to press we are in 
receipt of the following self-explanatory advice 





Fear as a Ruling Passion, Fighting Among 
Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and 
(rime, 

Order now from 


CUTDOOR LIFE 


Denver, Colo. 








from the non-official Senate committee of five rep- 
resenting the principal wild-life organizations of 
America in connection with the Game Refuge Bill: 

“After being before the Senate off and on for 
three weeks, the Game Refuge Bill received a 
set-back on June 1 when an effort was made to 
force the bill to a vote by cloture, a method 







marvelous 
invention. 
Low factory 
prices NOW. 
Get the facts 
at once. 








Supplied by 
Outboard 
Motor Dealers 


which has only been successful a very few times 
in the entire history of the country. The bill 





Railing Fur-Bearing Animals 


T! 


By Hardison Patton 


book is the only one we have which actually 
1ins in detail every essential of the fur-raising 
1ess, so if you are interested in this line it will 
e invaluable. 

his prefatory note the author says: ‘“Inas- 
h as the information embodied in this book 





ot be procured from any other volume, the 
worth of it will be remembered by its readers 
‘ after they have forgotten the price.” 


$6.20 Postpaid 





[DOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: | 
nelosed find $6.20, for which send me a copy| 
aising Fur-Bearing Animals. | 
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failed to get consideration in this way by a vote 
of 46 for to 33 against, thus lacking seven votes 
of the necessary two-thirds majority. This means 
that the bill probably cannot be brought up again 
for vote until the December session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress.” 











The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 
with strictly modern weapons and their loads, 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.35, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.85, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Rush this to McNab! 
McNab Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tell me about the sensational perform- 
ance of the McNab Rudder for Outboard 
Motors and Motor Boats. 





everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply, use coupon 


Address 


My Outboard Motor is 
(For Motor Boats) 
Diam. of Prop 


Dealer’s Name. 


46 
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give his name. 
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Go after 


Mountain~ 












HE most coveted trophy 
among the big game animals 
of the North American con- 
tinent. Follow mountain trails, 
explore hidden valleys and stalk 
Rocky Mountain sheep and goat 
in their favorite haunts in the 


Canadian Pacific 


Rockies 


Experienced and reliable guides 
will make all necessary arrange- 
ments. For those who prefer less 
strenuous sport this last strong- 
hold of American game is the 
home of grizzly bear, moose, 
caribou, elk and deer. 


A hunt in this mountain wonder- 
land of mighty glaciers, snow- 
capped peaks, gleaming lakes, 
tumbling waterfalls and rushing 
streams will be the memory of a 
lifetime. 

Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 
Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 897 


Windsor Station, Montreal. He will gwe 
you full information. 
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Outdoors in Southern California 


OUTHERN California is looking for- 

ward toward one of the greatest tour- 
ist rushes in history during the summer 
vacation days. 

In 1920 approximately 17,000 visiting 
motor cars were registered in California. 
In 1925 the number was between 70,000 
and 80,000. Every indication for 1926, from 
preliminary inquiry at the automobile 
clubs and the interest shown by the motor 
publications thruout the United States, 
tends to show that 1926 will levr far ahead 
of 1925. It is current belief that more 
than 100,000 cars will be driven into Cali- 
fornia. When it is known that the average 
of persons per car is between three and 
four, it will be seen that California will en- 
tertain between 300,000 and 400,000 motor 
visitors. 

What will they find? What will they do? 
Will they enjoy life? Will it most them 
much or little? 

Everybody who hasn’t already been in 
southern California wants to know. Every- 
one who has been here, but not lately, 
wants to know with even greater interest. 
This story will make a gesture at telling 
them what they will find. But it is only a 
gesture. There is only one way to know 
California. That is to come and see it. 

The motorist who drives to California 
will find, first of all, that the two motor or- 
ganizations of the state—the Automobile 
Club of Southern California in Los An- 
geles, and the California State Automobile 
Association in San Francisco, with branches 
in practically every important city in the 
state, will give him a very full service for 
which there is no charge. 

They will meet him at the border and, 
as the agent of the state, issue a visitor’s 
permit which entitles the holder to drive 
in California for six months without pro- 
curing a California license. 

The clubs will give the visitors all of the 
maps they may need. They will give them 
any information they seek on fishing, hunt- 
ing, camping, hotels or resorts. If the visi- 
tors want rooms reserved for them at ho- 
tels, the clubs will reserve them. 

If any person contemplates a journey to 
California that will touch Los Angeles, the 
Automobile Club of Southern California 
will be glad to give him a complete detail 
map from his home to Los Angeles and re- 
turn over any route he selects. If the visi- 
tor contemplates coming to the north end 
of California only, he should address the 
California State Automobile Association at 
San Francisco. 

The motor visitor in California will find 
6,000 miles of paved state highway, con- 
necting with every important place. He 
will find thousands of miles of paved coun- 
try road joining the highways. He will find 
such roads as the Tioga Pass crossing the 
High Sierras at an elevation within a few 
feet.of 10,000. He will find motor camps of 
every degree at almost every place. He can 
pitch his own tent under a tree or he can go 
into a neat, cottage with every modern con- 
venience. In the National Forests he can 
camp out in country as wild and as rugged 
as any in the world. He can visit, with just 
a little zigzagging, on a single journey the 
length of- California, the following: The 
Redwood Highway, where the road goes 
for miles among trees that are 9 and 10 feet 
thick. The whaling station at Trinidad. 
The Muir Woods and Mt. Tamalpais near 


San Francisco, then across the state and up 
the Feather River Canyon to Lake Tahoe, 
thence down either thru the Bret Harte 
country or along the Owens River Valley 
to Yosemite Valley, then down the center 
of the state to the Sequoia National Park, 
which has the oldest and the greatest living 
thing in the world, the General Sherman 
Tree, a giant redwood 30 feet thick. Then 
over the Ridge Route to Los Angeles. 
Then down the shore to San Diego, visit- 
ing several old missions that are on the 
highway. Then for a dip into Old Mexico 
at Tia Juana. Then eastward across Im- 
perial Valley and home by one of the roads 
which will permit him to visit the Grand 
Canyon. 

Last summer, with my wife, in a car cut 
down for camping, I made a motor journey 
of 1,800 miles thru California, going up one 
side of the state and coming down the oth- 
er. The journey, with adequate time fore 
camping, was easily accomplished in fifteen 
days. 

The person who fishes will find mountain 
trout in the streams and lakes of the High 
Sierras and in Lakes Arrowhead and Big 
Bear in southern California. The man who 
likes salt water fishing will find fishing in 
the surf the whole length of California. He 
will find everything from smelt to cod in 
the surf and in the close-in waters. The 
man who likes the big ones will find yellow- 
tail, tuna, the marlin swordfish and the 
black sea bass off Catalina, a two-hour boat 
journey from Los Angeles harbor. The ‘fish 
will ordinarily weigh upward of 100 pounds, 
with some weighing upward of 400. These 
big fellows come in only after a battle last- 
ing several hours. They are taken on 12- 
strand lines. 

California offers rainless days—bright, 
sunshiny days; days that are not too hot— 
straight thru the summer. It offers nights 
that are cool. It offers a continuous oppor- 
tunity to all to indulge in the outdoor 
sport they most like—tennis, golf, fishing, 
horseback riding. In the summertime the 
California theaters draw the finest of the 
attractions of New York of the preceding 
winter. Great motion picture premiers are 
given in Los Angeles. The studios are not 
open to visitors, but the luckier visitors get 
to see the movies in the making, as there 
are companies out on locations thruout 
southern California. 

The rail visitor to southern California 
this summer is offered extremely attractive 
rates—with almost limitless stopover priv- 
ileges. Once here he is offered a liberal 
freedom of movement on electric lines, bus 
lines and the thru steam routes, and he can 
hire automobiles inexpensively—as low as 
$2.50 per day without driver. 

WuiuiaM C. Garner 





Bungalow Camps in the Canadian 
Rockies 
So UsseS at the most advantageous 
points in the best scenic regions of the 
Canadian Rockies, a series of camps qu:t¢ 
in keeping with the rustic wilderness sur- 
roundings and offering the best of accom- 
modations, the system of bungalow camps 
provide the outdoor man the best head- 
quarters from which to see the region and 
to engage in his favorite hobbies—fishing, 
hunting, hiking, motoring and mountai2 
climbing. 
Wapta Camp overlooks beautiful Laxe 
Wapta, just west of the C at Divide, and 
the center for apline cli1_oing, drives, pony 
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and hikes to Lake O’Hara, the Yoho 
y and Kicking Horse Canyon. Sta- 
Hector is just across the lake. Ad- 
dress Hector, B. C 

Luke O’Hara Camp. This alpine lake, of 
exquisite coloring and charm, is a splen- 
did climbing, riding and walking center, 
with excursion opportunities to Lake Mc- 
Arthur, Lake Oesa, or over Abbot Pass to 
Lake Louise. This is 7 miles from Hector, 
B. ¢ 

Yoho Valley Camp, facing Takakkaw 
Falls, with excursions to the upper valley 
or over Yoho Pass to Emerald Lake, to 
Twin Falls Rest in the upper valley. Sum- 
mit Lake Rest, on the Yoho Pass, and 
Kicking Horse Canyon Rest, near Yoho 
Station, are reached from Yoho Valley 
Camp. The address is Field, B. C., 11 miles 
away, and it is 13 miles from Wapta Camp 
and 7 miles from Emerald Lake. 

Emerald Lake Chalet is a bungalow 
camp extension to this resort, located on 
beautiful Emerald Lake at the foot of 
Mount Burgess, and offering trout fishing, 
riding, hiking, climbing and pony trips over 
Yoho Pass. Seven miles from Field, B. C. 

Moraine Lake Camp is located at the 
head of the Valley of Ten Peaks, with all 
sports available and trips accessible to Con- 
solation Lakes, Paradise Valley, etc. It is 
9 miles from Lake Louise. 

Storm Mountain Bungalow Camp is the 
first stop on the new Banff-Windermere au- 
tomobile highway, with wonderful pano- 
ramas of Castle Mountain and other peaks. 
It is 26 miles from Banff. Address Castle 
Mountain, Alta. 

Vermillion River Camp is the second 
stop on this road, with magnificent moun- 
tain climbing and fine fishing in the Ver- 
million River. It is 50 miles from Banff. 

Sinclair Hot Springs Camp is the third 
stop on this road, and offers swimming in 
the Radium Hot Springs Pool, hiking and 
climbing and wonderful views of the Sel- 
kirks. It is 91 miles from Banff and 13 
miles from Lake Windermere Camp. 

Lake Windermere Camp is a popular 
bungalow camp on the shores of the loveli- 
est warm water lake of British Columbia. 
Riding, golf, swimming, boating and ex- 
cursions to the glaciers of the Selkirks. It 
is reached by rail from Golden, 74 miles, 
from Cranbrook, 93 miles, or by auto from 
ee miles. Address Invermere, B. C. 
—C. P. F. 


By Auto, Pack Train and Motor 
Boat Thru Idaho 


URING June, July and August, you 

can get the best tours thru the very 
pick of Idaho’s best scenery, thru the Saw- 
tooth, Salmon River and Payette Moun- 
tain regions. Leaving Boise you go to 
Camas Prairie, to Wood River, and then 
up over Galena Summit to the famous 
Sawtooth Mountains, at the foot of which 
are many beautiful lakes, then down thru 
Stanley Basin, across Bear Valley, up 
Deadwood River and into Penn Basin, cov- 
ering many miles of rugged scenery, and 
arr'ving at Yellowpine you embark on a 
five days’ pack-horse trip up the East Fork 
of ‘he Salmon River, over Profile Gap and 
into the Big Creek fishing and hunting par- 
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_!rom Edwardsbury you go by auto over 
Elk Summit to the gold mining camp of 
Worren (wild and woolly as it was 60 years 
ago), then down to'the shore of the Pay- 
etie Lake to Sylvan Beach, a popular 
sur:mer resort, then along the Payette 
watershed, after motorboating on the lake, 
thru the gorges and canyons of the South 
Fork to Boise. 

The editor has made the trip into this 
contry and found it one of the most in- 
tercsting in the northwest, embracing as 
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ET us show you the way to the finest 

hauntsof big game, where you will have 
a real chance to prove your prowess with 
the rifle. Know the utter joy of a trophy- 
hunt in the unspoiled wilderness. Canada 
has virgin hunting grounds that are close 
to population centers— within a few hours’ 
train trip from the “peopled places”, you are 
in moose, caribou, bear and deer country, 


And the same Canadian National Railways 
Service which so splendidly serves Eastern 
Canada, will also take you to the Western 
Provinces where are found geese, duck 
and prairie chickens, also to the home of 
—sz= the big-horn sheep, mountain goat and 

grizzly in the Canadian Rockies. 

Consult our nearest office for any hunting ad- 
“~~~. vice you want, or send the following coupon. 
-+4— 


Clip this and send to nearest Canadian 
National Railways office, or toC. K. How- 
ard, General Tourist Agent, Montreal,Que. 


Please send me the booklets checked. 


2 Huntingin Canada (Fishing in Canada 
() Camp Craft and Wood Lore. 
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Offices: 
Boston 
333 Washington St. 
Buffalo 
11 So. Diviston St. 
Chicago 


108 W. Adams St. 


Cincinnati 
406 Traction Building 


Cleveland 
948 Unton Trust Bldg. 


Detroit 
1269 Griswold St. 
Duluth 
430 W. Superior St. 
Kansas City 


334-335 Ry .Exch.Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis 
518 Second Ave. Scuth 
New York 
505 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 
Franklin Trust Bldg, 
1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh 
505 Park Bidg. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
Portiand, Ore. 
122 Third St. 
St. Louis 
305 Merch.LacledeBlag. 


St. Paul 
83 East Fifth St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 


Seattle 
1329 Fourth Ave. 

















Everything To Make 
Your Vacation Enjoyable 





O YOU swim—golf—ride—play tennis? Or do vacation days mean “lazy 
days” to you? Whatever your inclination may be—there are ample fa- 
cilities at the new, modern Sagamore Club Hotel to satisfy your every whim. 
Located on the largest, most beautiful island on Lake George and con- 
structed so that every room commands a glorious view of the Lake, the 


new Sagamore offers its guests every possible convenience. 


Write today for our beautifully illustrated booklet which presents the 
many reasons why you should spend this year’s vacation at the Sagamore. 


Sagamore Club Hotel 


Bolton Landing 
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you. You will use this leader some day —why not now? 


A 3-foot trout or bass size Z5c A 6-foot trout or bass size 50c 
This price for trial order only, direct trom me. Most dealers have them. If 
yours doesn’t, tell me. Only one genuine JOE WELSH LEADER, registered 
under the name of “‘ Telerana Nova’’ as manufactured by Wm. Robertson, 


Glasgow, Scotland. Address to JOE WELSH, P. 0. Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 


Josh Billings well said, ‘‘ There’s no 
JOE WELSH LEADERS triitnene sti suises.”” when such 

men as Ozark Ripley, Bob Davis, 
Robt. Page Lincoln, Dr. Chas. F. Holder, the late Dixie Carroll, say there is 
only one perfect leader, for Strength, Durability and Invisibility, and Lasting 
Qualities, and that is the genuine JOE WELSH LEADER, good in fresh and 
salt water. It won’t cost you a cent to have samples of the 6 sizes mailed to 
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AFRICAN 
Hunting Expeditions 
in Tanganyika Territory 


‘*The Hunters’ Paradise’”’ | 
19 Years of Actual Experience | 


TERMS: $1250 first month, $1100 each 


month thereafter. Everything furnished 


except guns, ammunition, and licenses. 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
CANON CITY COLORADO 














SPEND YOUR VACATION AT THE 


WF COW RANCH 


Camping, fishing, hunting, riding and 
branding. 

Situated in the mountains at an altitude 
of 6,000 feet, where the summer is cool 
and enjoyable. | 


Deer and turkey hunting in November. 





Write for complete information and reservations. 
Box 456, Silver City, New Mexico | 


Big-Game Hunting A 2 
Fishing, sight-seeing, ™ 
saddle pack horse, 
camping trips, from 
Glacier Park to Yel- 
lowstone Park. Follow 
the Rocky Mountains 
from ty to park 
where there is all kinds 
of game. Wonderful 
scenery. Nameless 
Jakes and streams. ee 
Guaranteed shots at — 

bear in the spring. Elk in season. 








Everything furnished. 
References from all parts of the world. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY, Registered Guide, BYNUM, MONT. 








FOREST INN 
at Trappers Lake 


Colorado’s best fishing resort. Good food, ac- 
commodations and service. Fishing and hunting | 
camps, guides and outfits supplied. | 
JACK NASSAU, Prop., Marvine, Colo. 
J. D. CLINARD, Guide, Meeker, Colo. 





BIG-GAME HUNTERS 


If you want your limit of Elk, Goats, 
Deer and Bears—also fine fishing—go | 
with us this fall. We have the largest | 
and best equipped outfits in the West. | 


L. C. and SUMNER STONEBRAKER| 


OROFINO, IDAHO 


TIMAGAMI “crx 


Wonderful fishing. Virgin forests. A thousand lakes— 
many unexplored. Every comfort. Bountiful table. 
Guides, boats, canoes, launches. Bathing. Hiking. 
Complete outfitting store at the railroad. 


istts G. N. Aulabaugh “tv "mse 


Books & Maps 10 Ontario 


Care Timagami Fur Company 
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Te VALLEY RANCH “"3:.225""* 
Old established Ranch in the Buffalo Bill 
country extending hospitality to discrim- 
inating families. Homelike atmosphere 
with unexcelled table. Horseback riding, | | 
fishing, etc. 

Outfitters for Private Pack Trips and Big- | | 
Game Hunting. 
16 years established summer Saddle Trips for 
both Boys and Girls through Yellowstone Park | 
and the Rockies. 
Boys’ Winter Ranch School featuring College | | 
Preparation. | 
For illustrated booklets write | 


VALLEY RANCH EASTERN 
HEADQUARTERS 


70 East 45th St., New York LAZY J.D, 











MOOSE HUNTING 


Where large “‘spreads” are still taken. New 
and virgin territory, yet only 22 hours from 
Toronto, lying 


NORTH OF NIPIGON 


(Northern Ontario) 

No better mooseland exists in Canada today. 
Also considerable bear and still some caribou. 
LOG CAMPS—GUIDES—OUTFITS 
Open for immediate booking trip starting 
Sept. 14 and 28; 2 or 4 members, Gentiles 
only, on “‘complete trip’ proposition. Cor- 

respondence invited. Write or wire 


HEIGHT OF LAND OUTFITTING Co. 
Box 393/x, Ottawa, Canada 














HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON | 
In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming | 


| Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I | 


guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in | 
summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, | 
Two Ocean Pass and other points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 
BIG-GAME HUNTING 


I can take parties into the very best country 
for elk, bears and other game with a complete 
outfit this fall. One of the oldest hunters and 
guides in Montana. My ranch is a nice rest- 
ing place for summer parties, with plenty of 
good fishing close by. 


HARRY M. RALSTON, Box 15, Glacier Park, Mont. 











Elk, Deer, Bear, Mountain Lion 
Guarantee to show you game. 

Trout Fishing, Scenic Camping Trips 
with Pack Outfits 
ALLAN RANCH 
IN THE MIDST OF THE BIG ROCKIES 
Limited number of Guests. Booklet. 


RALPH ALLAN, Licensed Guide and Outfitter, Augusta, Moot. 


Bear, Deer and Lion Hunting 


Best trout fishing in Colorado in Piedra and Pine 
Rivers. All kinds of small game. Bear and ce«r 
in the fall. Fishing, camping and pack-train trirs 
Write for dates and rates. 


OTIS H. SNOOKS 





Bayfield, Colo. 








WYOMING BIG-GAME HUNTING 


Elk, mountain sheep, bear and deer hunting with- 
in a few miles of our ranch. Make your hunt a 
pleasant vacation. Our location 70 miles south of 
the Yellowstone in the Hoback Canyon country. 
Excellent ranch accommodations. First-class pack 
and camp outfits. Licensed guides. Satisfaction 
guaranteed with all arrangements. Make reserva- 
tions now. Write W. E. HIATT, Triangle F 
Ranch, via Daniel, Wyoming. 


IDAHO 


Big-game hunting, trout fishing and summer camping 
trips by pack train in the picturesque mountain 
region of central Idaho. Big-game season Oct. lst 
to Nov. lst. Write for rates and particulars. 


W. H. Woolley, Hunter and Guide 
STANLEY IDAHO 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


SALMON RIVER 


flows through a country that abounds 
in Fish, Game and Scenery 


Make preparations for the 300-mile trip by 
boat through this country. Everything fur- 
nished for your «1mmer’s outing, or big- 
game hunt this fall. 


CLYDE L. CLARK 
Big-Game Hunting in Trinity County 


Bears, deer and lions. Fishing, camping and pack train trips. 
Will guide or locate parties in tlre best game section of 
California. Write for rates and particulars. 


GEO, E. KNOWLES, Hunter and Guide, Hyampom, Calif. 














SALMON, IDAHO 











AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN | 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition an 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide wi!! 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi 
British st Africa, or I will answer al! 
letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
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HUNTERS—Come to our last frontier, Thunder Mou»- 
tain and Chamberlain Basin region, central Ida! 
Hundred miles from railroad; virgin hunting ground 
recently made accessible by Forest Service; abundast 
bear, lion, elk, deer and goat; scenic beauties unsur- 
passed; fishing parties and tourists accommodate; 
parties must guarantee arrival if reservations «7¢ 
made; satisfaction guaranteed proper parties; rates «‘- 
cordingly; rare opportunity for limited few. Ranch 
headquarters located centrally of hunting grou, 
Write Estep & Pierce, Clover, Idaho. 5-3 


HUNTERS—Come to British Columbia, where g«''¢ 
is plentiful. We have moose, caribou, mount 
oat, black and grizzly bears. For particulars wri'¢ 
‘oa Bros., Guides and Outfitters, Dome C: 

















FOR SALE—5,000 acres Colorado’s best agricul! 
land; perpetual water right, 2% acre-feet; plenty 
fish and game. J. S. King, 1013 Acoma, Denver, C 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamalands 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get muse!!m 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


$2.60 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFEPUB.CO. DENVER, COLO. 
You are assured the best of serv- 
ice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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To the Great North Woods where the 
tang of the balsam fills the air. 7000 
lakee abounding -with fish. Bathing, 
canoeing, golfing, camping, hiking mid 
the fragrant pines. Bracing climate in- 
vigorating to mind and body—you'll 
gain a new conception of the joy of liv- 
ing after an outdoor vacation in the 
glorious North Woods. 


Bargain Summer Fares 


Send for map folder and full information 
about North Woods resorts and sum- 
mer homes. 
P Cc. A. SA 
‘assenger c 
Chicago & North Western 
226 West Jackson Street 
hicago 
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'~'king Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


By MARIUS MAXWELL 
author spent many months in Africa for the pur- 
of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
this book is a record of his adventures while cap- 
g the photographs, together with 77 most extraor- 
ry illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot 
pt for food or to save human lives, and the photo- 
hs which the author secured are wonderful—his ex- 
‘nees most interesting. 311 pages. $9.50 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 








it does, exquisite scenery, fine fishing, auto- 
ing over excellent mountain roadways, 
novel horseback riding and motorboating. 
The guide who conducts this tour also takes 
hunting parties in season into the Big 
Creek and central Idaho hunting grounds, 
which are without a doubt the best left on 
the map of the United States proper. This 
is where the editor of this department got 


| his full limit of trophies on a recent big- 
| game hunt.—C. P. F. 





Yosemite Valley Tours 
HE distinctive characteristics of the 


Yosemite Valley are world-famed and 


pretty generally known. 


Located in mid-eastern California, Yo- | 
acknowledged the most | 


semite Valley, 
beautiful in existence, an immense granite 
wilderness, is replete with awe-inspiring 
spectacles—many waterfalls of extraordi- 
nary height, great forests (including three 
forests of the giant sequoias), high Sier- 
ras, glaciered and readily accessible over 
the superb motor highway, the Tioga 
Road; a paradise for trail trips afoot and 
horseback and general camp life ; hundreds 
of lakes, wonderful trout streams, and a 
playground open the year around. 

Merced, Calif., which is the stop-over 
point on the main lines of the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe railroads between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, is the place for 
starting on the Yosemite tour. The Yo- 
semite Transportation System motor tour 
of this park, taking you from Merced to 
the valley, 156 miles of rail travel via the 
Yosemite Valley Railroad and 240 miles 
of motoring thru the mountains, making 
valley hotels and camps night headquar- 
ters from which most interesting daily side 
trips are made, is a feature which will ap- 
peal to the hurried traveler or one who 
wants to see all that Yosemite offers. 

The Tioga Road tour over the Tioga 
Pass past Mono Lake and to beautiful 
Lake Tahoe and by the world-wonder, the 
Water Wheels of the Tuloumne, is anoth- 
er side trip which should be included. The 
first day’s trip of this tour is from Merced 
to Yosemite Valley via El Portal, and a 
tour of the valley—Yosemite Falls and 
Point, Royal Arches, North Dome, Tenaya 
Creek, Happy Isles, Glacier Point and 
Overhanging Rock (as seen from Yosemite 
Valley 3,284 feet below), Sentinel Rock, 
Cathedral Spires, Bridal Veil Falls, Lean- 
ing Tower, El Capitan and Three Brothers, 
and lodging at night at Camp Curry— 
Glacier Point Mountain House, Sentinel 
Hotel, Yosemite Lodge, Tuolumne Mea- 
dows Lodge, Big Treees Lodge at Mari- 
posa Grove, and Hetch Hetchy Lodge at 
Mather Station, being offered the visitor 
for an extended itinerary. 

The second day you leave the valley and 
go to Hetch Hetchy, viewing the valley 
from Rainbow View, Cascade and Tama- 
rack Creek, Gin Flat, Tuolumne Grove «* 
Big Trees, Tuolumne River, Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, Wapama Falls, Tueeulala Falls 
and Kolana Rock. 

The third day you leave the valley and 
visit Wawona, the Mariposa Big Grove of 
Trees, Artist Point, Inspiration Point, 
Bridal Veil Meadows, Mono Meadows, 
Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock and 
back to Yosemite Valley. 

The Fourth day is the return trip to 
Merced. 

Transportation fare on this complete trip 
is $35, and the meals and lodging range 
from $12 to $25, according to the class of 
accommodation. It is the quickest, the 
best and the most reasonable priced way of 
seeing the entrancing Yosemite. 

The Tioga Pass tour is a three-day tour 
to Lake Tahoe and another three days re- 
turn to Yosemite Valley —C. P. F. 








A quality Rod at 
a moderate price 


If you're looking for a real fishing rod—one that’s 
strong, good looking and will catch fish, but which 

thaps hasn't some of the frills of its more expensive 
Koei, you'll like the Luckie Steel Rod. And its 
cost is about half what you would expect. Made by 
the makers of the famous Bristol Steel Fishing Rods. 
WRITE today for free catalog describing the many 
models. The Horton Mfg. Co., 67 Horton St., Bristol, 
Conn. Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart 
Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Luckie Fly Rod — $2.50 


No. 810 Luckie Steel Fly Rod—10 feet long— three joints, 
each 38 inches long. Weight about 8% ounces. Cork handle. 
Snake guides and one-ring fly.top. Nickel mountings. Price 


$2.50. If your dealer can't supply you, order direct enclosing 


Steel Fishing Rod 








Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis Reap 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects trout 
consume, full charts, etc. Net $2.75 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


Official Map of Alaska 


Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled from 
latest government surveys and with the assistance 
of prominent Alaskan men. If you are planning 
on an Alaskan trip, or are interested in Alaska, 
be sure to get this map. 

Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto roads, 
sled roads, pack trails, mountains, rivers, forests, 
streams, towns, villages and other important in- 
formation. Complete in every detail. 


USE THE COUPON—NOW 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me the 
OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 
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C4 friendly fishing Pal- 


lhe Johnson {ight Single 


Weighs but 26 pounds. . . the lightest 
weight, most comfortable one-arm-carry 
outboard motor made... Price $115. 
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ESPONSIVE, even power is 
developed toa highdegree 
in the Johnson Motor. 

To the critical angler this means 
much ... it means maintaining 
a steady drive at all trolling, as 
well as traveling speeds. 


A 





Evenatitsslowesttrollingspeed, 

the propulsion of a Johnson is uniform 
and smooth — perfectly timed. Anglers 
appreciate this exceptional performance in 
the Johnson. 


The 26 pound Johnson Light Single is 
ideal for fishermen. Packsin littlespace—is 
easily taken by auto or on the train. It has 
power—it is fast—yet it can be throttled 


down toa pace slower than a walk. Withal, 
it is the lightest-weight, easiest-to-carry 
outboard motor made. 


Ask your Johnson dealer about Full Pivot 
Steering and the Shock Absorber Drive. 
These two superior features make possible 
the wonderful ease of manipulation for 
which the Johnson is known. 


Any Johnson dealer will gladly let you take a motor for trial. If you do 
not know of the dealer nearest you—write us. Sold on payments if desired. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1314 Sample St., South Bend, Indiana 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st St., New York, N.Y. 


Johnson 


Outboard 


° 


SS 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Co., 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Motors 















In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


Many Johnson owners 
are numbered among 
this country’s famous 
fishermen . . . Ozark 
Ripley, Robt. Page Lin- 
coin, Sheridan Jones, 
Ed Taylor, Richard K 
Wood, Cal Johnson 
and Van Campen 
Heilner . . . all John- 
son enthusiasts. 


YS 


Two features exclu- 
sively Johnson are: 
Full Pivot Steering 
giving any, all, every 
direction with full 
power in the direction 
you're going. Shock 
Absorber Drive which 
safeguards the motor 
mechanism when strik- 
ing underwater ob- 
structions. 


\Y 


Mail the below coupon 
for our ““Guide to Water- 
way Travel.’ A 190 page 
book of over 40 charted 
canoe and boat trips 
through United States 
andCanada. 






























Light Twin — 
24h.p. Weighs 
but 35 pounds. 
Speed 2 to 9m. 
pe - 

Price $140. 





than 16 m.p.h. 
Price $195. 








WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Following Alaskan Game Trails 


P. O. Beaulieu 


“And Esau went to the field to hunt The first of two installments of a splen- _ beauty and magnificence; if you would 
for venison, and to bring it.” Simple, wasn’t did hunt in the land of northern lights take a vacation where intensely interesting 
it? But that was some time back in the "4 the midnight sun, which netted events crowd themselves upon you during 


Oet E READ in the Book of Genesis, 


history of the human race. Even our grand- 
fathers and our fathers went to the field to 
hunt for venison—and brought it.. How 
many present-day hunters find the problem of getting venison, or 
any other big game, so simple? 

From its inception this nation has shown an utter disregard 
for its wild animal life, and has permitted some of ‘its noblest 
game to be persecuted almost to the point of extermination. 
Fortunately for future generations, an awakening has come over 
us, and thru the efforts of such organizations as the Izaak Walton 
League, the American Game Protective Association, and the 
Audubon Society, and thru educational propaganda spread by 
some of our great magazines and newspapers, it may be possible 
that our children’s children may see game life almost as plentiful 
as it was a few generations past. 

Today the hunter who wishes to find big game in plenty must 
journey far from home. He treks to the jungles of Africa; he 
penetrates Canadian wilds by pack-horse and canoe; or he sails 
for distant Alaskan shores, where he is landed at the very thresh- 
old of America’s greatest game preserve. 

To the person wishing to hunt with either gun or camera, 
Alaska offers a prolific field. After several trips into the big-game 
fields of this country and Canada I have developed a decided 
preference for Alaska. That almost limitless expanse of tundra, 
forests, mountains and valleys contains many thousands of 
square miles of practically virgin territory where game is found 
in great abundance and where 


it scarcely knows the fear of 
man. May wise laws and true 
sportsmanship protect and pre- 
serve it for future generations. 


a. summer of 1925 found 
me making my second pil- 
grimage to the land of the 
Norihern Lights and the Mid- 
nigit Sun. Accompanied by my 
wife, we left the Steamship Jef- 
ferson at Skagway and began 
our 2,000-mile side trip thru the 
interior of Yukon Territory and 
Alaska. Our itinerary was Skag- 
to White Horse by rail, 
White. Horse down the 
nm River to Dawson, and 
the Arctic Circle to Fort 
mn. Recrossing the Arctic 
le, we continued down the 
nm to Tanana (old Fort 
on), thence up the Tanana 
r to Nenana on the gov- 
ent railroad, thence to 
vanks and Seward by rail. 
you are weary of the hustle 
anc bustle of metropolitan life; 
ifyour soul longs for those great 
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the author some worth-while trophies 
of sheep, moose, caribou and bears 


spaces where Nature reigns in pristine 


every one of your waking hours, day upon 
day—arrange for a trip from Skagway to 
Seward by the route I have outlined. 
There you will find quaint trading posts serving miners, pros- 
pectors and trappers scattered over thousands of square miles of 
wilderness, and the Indian camps and villages with their slowly 
revolving fish wheels, and racks upon which hang tons of drying 
salmon. 

At a blast from the steamboat whistle you will hear the dis- 
mal, wolfish howl of malamutes and huskies, dogs that never bark. 
Numerous bands of caribou browse along the river banks or 
breast its swift, sullen current as they cross from shore to shore. 
There are mining towns, once numbering their inhabitants by the 
thousands, now by scant hundreds only, but still dreaming golden 
dreams and hoping for a return of the Bonanzas and Eldorados of 
98. And there are the Yukon Flats, a vast expanse extending 140 
miles in length and in places 60 to 70 miles in width, where the 
main current of the river divides into countless channels and 
bathes the banks of innumerable islands. Myriad ducks-and geese 
nest and rear their young in these flats, one of the greatest breed- 
ing places for waterfowl on the continent. The midnight sun, 
which seems so thoroly entranced with the beauty of the Arctic 
summer that it does not slumber for weeks at a stretch, lends its 
aid in the almost tropical growth of gardens and of flowers, tame 
and wild, while only a few feet away a mountainside tunnel leads 
to a natural underground refrigerator of perpetually frozen 





Kaiser, Homer and the author on I >ke Tustumena, starting for the sheep country 
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ground. Ever, \"here one finds a wonderful view of rugged moun- 
tains and rolling hills, and king of them all is the mighty Mount 
McKinley, the highest peak of the North American continent. 
Interesting indeed is the ride from Fairbanks to Seward over the 
longest government-owned railroad, whose construction engineers 
overcame obstacles apparently insurmountable. Then there is 


Upper—Lining dory up Kussilof River, Kenai Peninsula. 
Center—Five-Finger Rapids, Yukon River. 
Lower—A happy family of Yukon Indians. 
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that pleasant fellowship with travelers and tourists, alwa,- 4 
source of much pleasure and information, and sometimes am \<c- 
ment. (One lady boasted the possession of fur-lined parka «nd 
mukluks to wear when past the Arctic Circle—the thermom:tey 
registered 70 above at 10 p. m. at Fort Yukon. Another }!:dy 
asked a fox rancher how many pelts a fox yielded in a season!) 
These are but a few of the attractions which make this trip one 
never to be forgotten and cause you to want to do it all ove 
again. 


N SEWARD I met Bill Kai. 
ser and Mel Hormer, both 
old-timers in that country and 
both holders of all-Alaska |}j- 
censes. Kaiser had guided me 
the spring previous on a suc- 
cessful hunt to the westward for 
Kadiak bears. My hunt this 
year was to take me into two 
different sections of Alaska. We 
were first to hunt on the Kenai 
Peninsula for moose, sheep and 
bears, then back-track to Sew- 
ard, go north about 400 miles to 
Healy on the government rail- 
road, and there hunt for shee; 
and caribou. I wanted one ram 
from the Kenai and another 
from the headwaters of Healy 
Creek, or Healy River, as it is 
locally known. My wife was to 
remain in Anchorage while | 
hunted. She much prefers the 
comforts of a good hotel to the 
vicissitudes of wilderness lif. 
We left Seward on the Steam- 
ship Watson the afternoon of 
August 18, bound for Seldovia 
on the west side of the lower 
end of Kenai Peninsula. As the 
boat drew near Seal Rocks we 
enjoyed the sight of hundreds 
of sea lions basking in the sun. 
At a blast from the whistle they 
rolled and tumbled off the rocks 
into the sea, only to crawl back 
to their hard, wind-swept beds 
as soon as we pulled away. What 
pleasure a sea lion gets loung- 
ing around on lonely, wet, slip- 
pery rocks in all kinds of weath- 
er is more than I can see. Still, 
my wife can’t understand where 
I get the pleasure in the expo- 
sure, privations and _ hardships 
of camp life. Each to his taste. 
Soon after leaving Seal Rocks 
occurred the first incident to 
mar the pleasure of the trip. 
We were then in open water 
where we got a full sweep from 
the wide Pacific, and a stiff sou- 
wester was kicking up a nasty 
sea. At the sound of the dinner 
gong I followed the brave ones 
to the dining room, where I 
chatted and joked about the 
big ground swells, the rol! of 
the ship, ete. As the dinner pro- 
gressed I felt myself growing 
pale and great beads of pers)iI- 
ation rolled down my face and 
back. Came time for desser’. I 
hurriedly asked to be excused, 
and beat an inglorious retreat 
to the deck, where occurred 20 
upheaval that must have re- 
minded the old-timers of the 
eruption of Mount Katma: 10 
1912. I thought of the lady who 
said to the captain: “Oh, (a2)- 
tain, I am getting so seasi:k I 
don’t know what to do.” “Dont 
worry,” the captain rep!:cd; 
“you'll do it.” There’s noting 
to it, brothers and sisters; if vou 
are not a good sailor, yeu |ust 
ain’t, that’s all. I have triec us 
ing will power, lemons, wcak 
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starvation, and an Outdoor 

T.. fe nestling next to my tummy; 
they all led to the same 
»—to the deck and the deep 
sea ! 

Ve now added to our party 
vw. A. Kellar and gon Archie, 
who own a small fishing boat, 

Seward. After laying in our 
sipply of provisions and look- 

ifter other details prepara- 

‘to our hop-off into the wil- 

.ess, we left Seldovia Thurs- 
jay evening for the mouth of 

Kussilof River (the outlet 

Lake Tustumena), about 70 

‘s up the Cook Inlet coast. 


ROSSING Kachemak Bay, 
we rounded Anchor Point 
as the westering sun was stag- 

» one of those marvelous sun- 

ts for which these waters are 
famed. The softly rolling sea 

: like molten gold and silver. 
Its smooth surface was occasion- 

vy broken by the sleek, black 
body of a feeding whale coming 
to the surface to spout his spray 
of air and water. Far to the 
west the mighty volcanoes, Re- 
doubt vad Iliamna, raised their 
towering, snow-hooded heads in- 
to the soft clouds which seemed 
to reach down to greet and ca- 
ress them. Below in jagged out- 
line stretched the smaller mem- 
bers of the Aleutian Range, and 
sinking into the oblivion of 
night with a splendor that beg- 
gars description, the setting sun 
bathed mountain, sea and sky 
with a flood of crimson red. As 
I rolled up in my blankets on 
the open deck of our little boat 
and dreamily gazed at the walls 
and ceiling of my bed chamber 
stretching away into infinity, 
there stole over me a feeling of 
peace and contentment, and 
with exalted spirit I surrendered 
to the eall of Morpheus. 

F. W. Williamson’s silver fox 
ranch, 4 miles up the Kussilof, 
was reached the next morning 
t 6 o’clock. Here we moored 
cur gas boat, which we were to 
leave until our return from the 
lake. At high tide that after- 
noon began the real tug of war. 
It is about 20 miles from Wil- 
liamson’s fox ranch up the Kus- 
siiof River to Lake Tustumena. 
Our dory, which itself was heavy, 
with over 1,000 pounds of lug- 
gage, had to be lined up practi- 
cally every foot of the 20 miles. 
The river is swift, with several 
rapids and plenty of white wa- 
ter, and at this time of the year 
was overflowing its banks, which 
added greatly to our difficulties. 
Bill, Mel and Archie handled the tow line while Mr. Kellar 
poled. 


(\ UR first camp was made that evening at 6 just below the 
\’ Little Moose Horn rapids. Here we had our first camp 
meal, and altho I have eaten many camp meals grading from 
poor to very good, this one seemed just a little better than most. 
We had stopped at a fox rancher’s, where we laid in a supply of 
carrots, turnips, lettuce and strawberries (yes, there are a lot of 
good strawberries in Alaska). Our camp was right in the midst of 
a big patch of blueberries, so, of course, blueberries were added to 
our menu. Vegetable soup, consisting of rice, potatoes, onions, 
turnips and ecarrets, bacon and eggs, bannock, and for dessert, 
strawberries and blueberries with sugar and condensed milk— 
where can you get any better? 

‘he next day and a half were spent in strenuous endeavor. 
The boys worked hard, splashing in water at times up to their 





Upper—Dory and outfit at mouth of Bear Creek, Lake Tustumena. 
Oval—The author and sheep No. 1, killed on the Kenai Peninsula. 
Lower—Homer and Kaiser in sheep camp on Indian River. 


waists, tripping over roots and rocks, stepping off into unexpected 
pockets, always grimly hanging onto the rope, which cut their 
hands and shoulders. At times in order to take advantage of the 
current, or a turn in the river, they would all pile into the dory 
and row furiously for the opposite shore. About 10:30 Sunday 
morning, after an exhausting pull thru the mile-and-a-half-long 
Big Moose Horn rapids, we reached quiet water. We had been 
a day and a half covering a distance that on our return we cov- 
ered in less than three hours. 

As a favorable breeze was blowing, the boys rigged up a 
leg o’ mutton sail and we started for Windy Wagner’s camp on 
Bear Creek, about 25 miles up the lake. As we sailed out upon 
the lake we were greeted with a wonderful view of the Kenai 
country. Lake Tustumena is about 35 miles long and in places 
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about 9 miles wide. Far in the background in a sort of semi- 
circle extends the rugged outline of the Kenai Mountains—rough 
ramparts with sides deeply gashed, and lofty peaks covered with 
eternal snows. In these mountains high up on the last benches 
is the home of hundreds of bands of mountain sheep. Back from 
the right shore of the lake rolling away in easy slopes are the 
Caribou Hills where there is an abundance of game, large and 
small, but seldom molested by hunters because of the thick 
growth of spruce and underbrush. From the left shore of the 
lake stretching away toward Skilak Lake and the Kenai River is 
a strip of country known as the Moose Flats, a more open country 
where there is an abundance of willow, alder, quaking aspen and 
patches of green timber, and where there are undoubtedly more 
moose to the square mile than in any other section on earth. At 
the head of the lake, winding its sinuous way down the mountain 
valleys, Tustumena Glacier belches forth great volumes of glacial 
water, which, during seasons of warm weather, taxes the banks of 
the lake to their limits. Simply a view of this game paradise is 
worth all the hardships of getting into it. 
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Bull moose caught napping, Kenai Peninsula 


Long before we got to camp we detected the odor of dead 
fish. There were literally thousands of dead and dying red salmon 
scattered along the beach of the lake, at the mouth of the creek, 
and up the creek for some distance. They had answered the call 
of Nature. At the end of their allotted four years they had re- 
turned to the place of their birth to spawn and to die, and thus 
to fulfill their small part in the grand scheme of the Architect 
of the Universe. 


FTER a night at Windy Wagner’s cabin we moved on to 

Andrew Berg’s cabin at the mouth of Indian River. Here 
we were to leave the main part of our. oufit while Kaiser, Horner 
and I went back toward the headwaters of Indian River for 
sheep. Tuesday, bright and early, we started for sheep camp 
about 9 miles up the south fork of the river. There is one thing 
about sheep hunting that is as certain as doomsday itself; 
whether you get your sheep or not, you climb and climb and 
climb until you think you can’t possibly climb another step, and 
then you just keep on climbing some more. We reached camp 
about 3 o’clock and had not yet pitched tent when we heard the 
rolling of stones above us. We looked, to find two ewes and a 
lamb feeding in slide rock just back of camp. This was very en- 
couraging. 

The next day we started up the bench back of camp intent on 
getting a head. We had no sooner reached the top of the first 
bench than we began seeing sheep, band after band, but mostly 
ewes, lambs and small rams. About 11 o’clock we located two 
rams, one with an unusually large head. We made a good stalk 
and came upon the large fellow at about 35 yards. He was lying 
down behind a low ledge and I could see the top of his back and 
his head. An easy shot! I took a careful aim at his neck and 
fired. The bullet hit the ledge just short. The ram jumped up 
and started. I cursed inwardly and fired again. Another miss— 
too low. Two more misses at the fleeing ram and he was out of 
sight. After the excitement I noticed that my rear sight, a folding 
one, was down. I cursed some more, this time so the world could 
hear, but at myself for not having examined my sight before 
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shooting. As this was undoubtedly the largest head I saw on the 
trip, I was very keenly disappointed at having missed it. 

That afternoon we crossed the mountain to the slopes looking 
down upon Tustumena Glacier. The country was alive with 
sheep, but the only desirable heads we were unsuccessful in st:!k- 
ing. During the day we saw well over 200 sheep. 


* 
ae opened with a cold, drizzling rain. About noon we 
started on a tour of exploration up the south fork of Indian 
River. The grass, in many places more than shoulder high, and 
the brush, were heavy with water. Our shoe pacs were soon filled 
and we were drenched to the eye-brows. About 2 miles above 
camp we began seeing sheep in the crags and on the slide rock on 
the opposite side of the river. They weaved about in and out 
over trails that were absolutely impassable to man. Some had 
very good heads, but as it was impossible to stalk them, and as 
we intended hunting on that side of the river next day, we decided 
to drive them out of this particular locality. I aimed at a band 
of four rams on a steep rock slide fully a thousand yards away. | 
placed four shots in and around them and the puffs where the bul- 
lets struck indicated that I missed only by inches. That night 
after we had returned to camp sheep began pouring into a large 
basin high up on the opposite side of the river, showing that my 
shots had driven them out of the crags into more open country. 
On our way back to camp we found one large moose antler, shed 
the winter before, measuring about 5 feet in length, with heavy 
beam, wide palm, and carrying twenty-three well-defined points. 
I prayed that the old monarch originally carrying it might cross 
my path later in moose country bearing equally large antlers 
Friday may be unlucky for some, but we started out expecting 
good luck, and we had it. Starting early for the basin into which 
we had seen sheep coming the night before, we ran into ewes and 
lambs aplenty at the top of the first bench. We saw a number of 
rams with fair heads, but either they were located so that it was 
impossible to stalk them, or ewes and lambs prevented our ap- 
proach. About 11 o’clock we located one lone ram with a nice 
head, fully a mile away and well up toward the top of a high 
point. We made a quick stalk and were around 400 yards from our 
quarry when we unexpectedly ran into three smaller rams. We 
couldn’t get around them, and there was no other avenue of ap- 
proach. They became uneasy and the big fellow got up and be- 
gan feeding away from us and on the other slope of the ridge. I 
decided on a long shot. My first was a miss, but at the crack of 
the rifle the big fellow jumped up into full view, standing broad- 
side. My second shot broke his back and he was stone dead when 
we reached him. The new model 54 .270-caliber Winchester which 
I was using had done a fine job of it and had delivered a deadly 
blow at a good range. I celebrated the feat by leaving a perfectly 
good leather jacket on the spot, and I hereby donate it to any 
hardy sheep hunter who may find it. 


HE next few days were spent getting to moose country. Our 

objective was Camp Freeman, 20 miles down the lake, which 
we reached on September 1. At Birchwood Creek, 8 miles from 
Camp Freeman, I left the dory to hunt for bears. Bear signs 
were in evidence everywhere. One big track indicated the pres- 
ence of a brownie, but this seemed to be his afternoon out, as 
a diligent search failed to reveal him. A black bear with a beauti- 
ful black, glossy pelt came snooping into view. One shot in the 
neck and I had ennexed a bear hide to my collection and a hind 
quarter of bear steak for our larder. I have read glowing descrip- 
tions of the gastronomic qualities of bear steaks and “porkies,” 
but I much prefer them only when I can’t get any other kind of 
meat. 

From Camp Freeman we packed back 9 miles to Coal Creek, 
right in the heart of what I believe is the greatest moose country 
in the world. On our way in we saw three bulls and two cows. 
One of these bulls Kaiser said was one of the largest he had ever 
seen. He carried a beautiful set of antlers, heavy, wide-sprea(ling, 
and well pointed. All the bulls we saw were still in the velvet, and 
it looked as tho we were a little early. These moose allowed us 
to approach within 200 yards, and when they had satisfied ‘heir 
curiosity, wheeled and departed, apparently very little fright- 
ened. As we drew near our camp site Kaiser noticed a black bear 
on the opposite side of the canyon feeding on blueberries. We 
dropped our packs, made our stalk, and within ten minutes I had 
added another bear skin to my collection. Later that evening, 
while eating supper, I heard Bill exclaim, “Well, for erying out 
loud!” and looking in the direction he was pointing, saw a black 
bear headed straight for camp. He, too, was feeding on blucber- 
ries. I grabbed my rifle, took a quick sight, and blazed away. He 
dropped and I thought I had him, but the next instant he was 
tearing thru the thick quaking aspens like a young tornado. Tw 
more shots, but I failed to connect, and he departed with » peP 
and speed that would shame the winner of a Kentucky Derby. 

(To be concluded) 
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AVING hunted big 
game all the way 
from Alaska down 
thru British Colum- 
bia, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Colo 
rado, New Mexico, 
Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua— 
yes, down to South America—I thought I had experienced all the 
thrills a big-game hunter could expect; but Africa had many sur- 
prises and adventures in store for me, among them being charged 
by a rhino at night, charged by a rhino at the first streak of dawn, 
charged by a rhino at mid-day, charged by buffalo and harte- 
beest, and also threatened by a monster python — even chasing a 
wounded lion in the underbrush. 

All of these were exciting. But the greatest thrill was yet to 

1e, : 
It was up on the boundary of the northern frontier district 
that I had pitched camp on the banks of the Eusso Nyiro River. 
The site selected was an ideal one for the lover of nature and 
sport. 

Close to the left of me was a range of rocky mountains, the 
nearest peak being Kortogor Hill, and at the foot of it flowed 
the broad but shallow Eusso Nyiro River, and the little valley 
was studded with palms, thorn trees, Ndimo Mwitos, and patches 
of elephant grass; while to the right of me was a vast veldt. It 
was a sportsman’s paradise. 
Surrounded by such beautiful 
scenery and such enticing hunt- 
ing grounds, I felt for the first 
time in my life that I was 
really in a big-game country. 

Sitting around the campfire 
at night, looking into the dy- 
ing embers, dreaming of the 
adventures that surrounded 
me; that the woods and veldt 
were full of them, there was no 
doubt—it was merely a matter 
of adventuring beyond the 
camp lines. 

With this thought in mind I 
retired with the determination 
9 a before sunrise. This 

did. 

Having sixty porters and 
plenty of salt, I was satisfied 
that any animal I killed would 
be properly cared for and the 
entire skin and carcass kept in- 
tact for the benefit of science. 
So I went forth in search of big 
game—the bigger the better. 
To my surprise I came upon 
elephant tracks within a quar- 
ter of a mile of camp. A care- 
ful examination convinced me 
that a cow elephant with a calf 
had been grazing around near 
by. This gave me much en- 
couragement, and I continued 
cautiously along the river’s 
edge where the elephants had 
been grazing. 

Carefully making my way 
around the river’s bend, I came upon two elephan.s walking 
slowly along within 75 yards of me. I could have shot either or 
both of them, but they were babies, only about 5 feet high. Hav- 
ing no desire to shoot a baby elephant, and realizing that where 
the youngsters were the old ones must be, I cautiously advanced 
an! was rewarded by seeing a herd of elephants lumbering along 
beneath a forest of thorn trees. They were all females, so I stood 
at attention awaiting the appearance of a bull, which did not 
materialize. 


Ts elephants avalked from beneath the limbs of the trees 
and went out into the open and into the elephant grass near 
by. Up to this time they had not detected the presence of a 
human being. Maneuvering about I was still looking for a bull in 
the herd, when I noticed that all the elephants were throwing 
the r trunks high in the air—they had scented the presence of an 
enemy. 


con 


~ An Elephant Charge in Africa 


Adam Breede 


Stalking the noblest of all game ani- 

mals midst the jungles of Africa, and a 

thrill in the charge of a band of in- 

furiated elephants, from which it was 

necessary for the author to shoot his 
way to safety 





A large bull slowly broke thru the dense thicket 


Careful as I was to prevent them know- 
ing of my presence, they certainly knew I 
was there, as their trunks kept waving 
up and down and gave forth guttural 
sounds. 

Slowly and cautiously I made my way 
forward to a tree which I considered a 
vantage point. No sooner had I done so 
than the atmosphere was split with a loud 
sounding trumpeting of a cow elephant 
which immediately made a terrific charge in my direction. 

Now, anybody who has heard an elephant trumpet in a circus 
or menagerie, can realize what a sonorous tone these beasts can 
send forth when tamed. But only those who have hunted them 
in their native heath and have been charged by them know what 
the real trumpeting of a wild, furious, maddened elephant sounds 
like—it is not only soul-stirring, but ear-splitting, and it throws 
the thrill of fear into the heart of any man. 

Onward the beast came, trumpeting fiercely at every step. I 
could hear it breaking the brush within 30 yards of me. That was 
too close for comfort, so I sought safety behind a tree as all the 
porters had done. 

The elephant realized it had vanquished its enemy, and with 
one loud trumpet it turned about and slowly retreated, the two 
baby elephants taking protection by its side. 

When the danger was over and the thrill had subsided, I ven- 
tured forth and counted fifteen elephants slowing making their 
way across the river. 

Only those who have had 
actual experience in elephant 
shooting can comprehend the 
danger connected therewith. 
It is true that elephants are 
shot under certain conditions 
where the hunter takes but lit- 
tle risk of losing his life. For 
instance, if he hunts where the 
jungle is not very thick, thus 
giving him an opportunity to 
make his advance in a cautious 
and safe manner, then there is 
only a small chance of serious 
danger. It is easy for him to 
locate his game and to keep to 
windward of it, thus- avoiding 
a sudden attack. It also affords 
him an opportunity to line up 
a safe retreat in case he is 
charged—so giving him plenty 
of courage and a safe “get~ 
away.” 

But when one goes hunting 
elephants in a dense, dark for- 
est and a thick jungle, not 
knowing at what moment he 
may find himself face to face 
with the biggest animal that 
walks the face of the earth to- 
day, it puts a different com- 

* plexion upon the situation. 

It was while in camp near 
the Meru Forest, which is 
about 200 miles northwest of 
Nairobi, that I learned there 
was a band of elephants in that 
vicinity. Previously I had beer: 
warned that there was a roving 

herd of lead-laden, maddened elephants in that district and that 
a hunter took his life in his hands if he were to attack them. 
This only made me the more anxious to locate the animals and 
to secure a trophy from the herd. 


ITH a few cooking utensils, a small tent and other neces-~ 

sary articles, I took half a dozen porters and trekked into 
the forest for about 14 miles, where a small camp was made. It 
was an ideal spot close to a cool, clear, sparkling stream which 
was fed direct from the head of Mount Kenya. So, while I did 
not have all the comforts and luxuries of life, I certainly had that 
which a hunter enjoys most—an ideal camp. 

That evening I went out reconnoitering, and to my happy 
surprise, within less than a mile of camp I came upon the foot- 
prints of a giant elephant. I tracked the beast right up to the 
edge of a dense jungle, where the spoor became obliterated by 
the milling around of a herd of elephants. 
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The native perched high in 2 tree showed signs of great excitement 


Realizing the danger there was in tracking the elephants far- 
ther into the forest, I decided to take observations from a high 
point. Climbing a nearby tree I began scouring the country 
around with my binoculars, and was soon rewarded by seeing a 
lone bull elephant cautiously making his way out of the forest 
to a feeding ground in a small valley. 

The large beast threw up his trunk and scented the air as if he 
feared there was danger nearby. Slowly waving his trunk from 
side to side, then hoisting it to its highest point, he lowered it and 
gave a grunt of apparent satisfaction, for almost immediately a 
herd of cow elephants emerged from out of the forest onto the 
green feeding grounds. 

The sun was sinking, so I determined that it was too late to 
make a try for a trophy then, but I was determined to be on that 
location upon the first break of day. 

That night, as I sat around the campfire, I mapped out a pro- 
gram for the morrow. So, it was with a light heart and in antici- 
pation of an adventuresome day before me that I retired into 
the arms of Morpheus. 

When the hands of the watch pointed to the hour of 4 I was 
awake, made a hasty toilet, slipped a sandwich into my pocket, 
and made my way to the elephants’ feeding ground. 

I had gone but 500 yards when I came upon the fresh tracks 
of elephants leading to a small stream close to camp. It was 
plain that the elephants had come to water during the night and 
were still out feeding. That they were monsters was evident by 
the fact that their footprints measured from 15 to 18 inches in 
diameter. Feeling assured that the elephants would return by the 
same route, I climbed to the topmost point of a nearby tree, 
where I awaited developments. Fortunately, within an hour I 
was rewarded for my patience. When the sun came up over the 
forest-clad mountains a large bull slowly broke thru the dense 
thicket, stood apparently rigid, tossed his trunk about, held it high 
in the air, sniffed the atmosphere, lowered it and then gave a 
guttural sound. Almost immediately a herd of elephants broke 
thru the forest and stood grazing about in the high grass. 

As I watched the animals thru the binoculars I saw that there 
were two good-sized bulls, with medium-length tusks—one was 
in the advance and one was in the rear. Either one, I thought, 
would make a fine specimen for scientific purposes, so I became 
‘determined to get at least one of them. 

Making a large detour in order to get to windward of the ani- 
mals, I found myself in a dense thicket unable to see more than 
10 to 15 feet in advance. It was a trying and dangerous situation, 
for I knew I was advancing upon a herd of the wildest and most 
ferocious animals in that part of the country. 

Cautiously I made my way, stopping at every snapping of a 
twig or the breaking of a branch. In truth, at times I stopped to 
-catch my breath in fear that my loud breathing would warn the 
‘animals of my approach. ° 
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OR 2 miles I crept like an Indian thru the underbrus}) jp 

the dense forest, when I came to the conclusion that I must 
be close to the herd. Ordering a portor to climb a small, «!im 
tree to see what he could see, I sat down for a brief rest. Scarcely 
had I done so when the native perched high in the bough of 
tree showed signs of great excitement—his eyes verily shone a; 
he waved his hand in an easterly direction. He slid down the 
tree and explained that there were many elephants close by and 
that they were all bunched together. 

This, in the vernacular of the street, was more than I had 
bargained for, as I was desirous of meeting one wild animal face 
to face and not a whole herd. However, the elephant I wanted 
was there and there was but one thing for me to do—that was, to 
go after him. 

Bending low, and part of the time going on hands and knees 
thru the dense thicket, I slowly made my way forward a yard, or 
two, at a time. 

Just as I had gained an open space and was advancing up- 
right, I heard the creaking, cracking and breaking of timber di- 
rectly before me. Instantly halting, I got down on hands and 
knees and peered thru the thicket. There within less than 30 
yards was a bull elephant slowly advancing in my direction. It 
was but an instant that I hesitated, for I realized that he sensed 
me as soon as I saw him—that meant his life or mine. Drawing 
a quick bead between the eye and the ear, I fired. At the crack 
of the gun he fell to his knees with a groan and almost instantly 
arose and attempted a charge. Again I fired. This time tise 
mountain of flesh fell to the ground dead within 10 yards of me 

Before I fully realized what had happened, there was a snort- 
ing and trumpeting of elephants to the left of me, to the right of 
me, and before me—the wild animals were charging from every 
direction. 

Standing alone in an open space without a tree near by of 
sufficient size for safety, and with elephants trumpeting to right 
and to left, there was nothing for me to do but stand and shoot 
my way to safety. 

I would have retreated but was hemmed in. A large bull ele- 
phant came charging at me from the right within 15 yards. | 
fired, hit him in the head, turned him and killed him with the 
second shot. 

In the meantime, the retreating porters were almost sur- 
rounded by charging elephants but managed to extricate them- 
selves, altho they had several narrow escapes. 

When the smoke of the battle had cleared away there lay two 
bull elephants, and within 30 yards of each other. I had scored 
better than I anticipated and was greatly elated until I began to 
_—_ out how the trophies were to be gotten out of that dense 

orest. 

It was decided that a runner should go to the nearest native 
village, secure all help possible, bring the men out with ropes, 
cut a roadway, construct a sled and drag the skins out. He in- 
mediately started on a 12-mile hike to the nearest village. 
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There was a snorting and trumpeting of elephants as the animals c! arged 
from every direction 
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Seal 


[ set the few porters I had to cutting down trees with the hope 
getting good pictures of the dead beasts, but unfortunately 
forest was too dense, so there was nothing for me to do but 
» a few snaps in the dark jungle. 


. WAS while I was thus engaged that a band of about sixty 


natives camie trooping in to see the dead elephants. This, I 
ught, was indeed most fortunate for me. Calling upon their 
f I asked if his men wanted work. He informed me that they 


id, but that they would not touch the dead elephants, as it was 


nst their tribal customs. 


As my skinners were already at work on the animals and were 


COMA ers so 


like 





al 
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nstantly calling for help, I told the chief his men would have to 


, in the handling of the dead trophies, or I could not use them. 
Calling his followers together, the nomadic chief held a con- 


tation. A few minutes later he approached me and said that 
; men would not turn a hand in assisting with the skinning and 
moval of the animals unless given ten shilling each. Now, as I 
new the average pay was twenty shillings a month, I did not 


sh the idea of being held up to extortion by a band of nomads, 
n tho I was alone in the heart of the jungle. Quickly grabbing 


y rifle I headed straight for the chief and his band. As I did so, 
jemanded everyone to leave that part of the jungle. My threat- 
\ing attitude, backed up by the repeating rifle, had the desired 
fect—with their spears, bows and arrows the natives scattered 


a covey of quail in every direction. 
Having driven the natives out of that part of the forest, I 





returned to find ten of their band hard at work on the trophies. 
These men were behind me when I made the charge upon their 
band, and had instantly decided it was to their benefit to stay 
and go to work. 

It is hard enough to handle a live elephant, but to handle a 
dead one, is much harder. The skinning process went along 
slowly and smoothly until it came to propping up the animals’ 
legs. When this was finally accomplished the big beasts had to 
be turned over so that skinners could operate on the other side. 
The natives used their pangas in cutting down several M’bongu 
vines, more than an inch in diameter and fully 30 feet long, very 
strong and tough and quite flexible. These were used as ropes 
and answered the same purpose. But even with the M’bongu 
ropes and a band of able-bodied natives it took more than an 
hour of hard work to turn one elephant over on its side. 

When the runner returned he brought with him about sixty 
Kikuyu men, who were immediately put to building a sled and 
cutting a road-way thru the dense forest. 

It was only after many hours of persistent and consistent, 
actual labor that the great task of removing the two bull ele- 
phonts with their heads, feet and skins intact, from the forest, 
out into the broad veldt, where they could be properly cared for, 
was accomplished. 

When the two monster hides were stretched out upon the 
short grass, they looked as tho they might be miniature circus 
— were trophies of which any hunter might well feel 
proud. 





Western White-Tailed Deer 


HE white-tailed deer derives its name from its very long, 
bushy, wedge-shaped tail, which is snowy-white underneath, 


| also on the edges. When alarmed and running away, this 


te brush is held stiffly aloft, and with every stride of the 
rer it sways from side to side in a highly conspicuous manner. 
ile the peculiar mixed gray of the pelage makes it difficult to 
the animal in brushy surroundings, the moment the creature 
ts to run, its white flag waves as if purposely inviting bullets, 
in total defiance of all the laws of “protective coloration” 
yngst animals. Indeed, so very flag-like is this animal’s waving 
that in the West many hunters call it the flag-tailed deer. 


There are two points in which this deer differs from all others, 
and by which it can easily be recognized: 

1. Its antlers rise a short distance from the forehead, then 
suddenly drop forward, with the beam almost horizontal, and 
from the beam three long, sharp tines rise perpendicularly. The 
antlers of nearly all other deer point forward as they rise. 

2. The tail is very long, pointed at the end, bushy near the 


body and white underneath, as described above. 


In habits and appearance this deer resembles its eastern rela- 
tive and, like the latter, resorts to skulking as a means of avoid- 


ing detection. (Photograph of a habitat group in the Colorado 


Museum of Natural History, Denver.) 
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To Far Western Alaska for Big Game 


: Theodore R. Hubback 


= WILL not attempt to describe the 
oUF journey across the Gulf of Alaska in 
the A—1. She had twin engines which 
did not seem to hit it off exactly; they sel- 
dom pulled together. When the starboard 
engine was behaving itself the port engine 
was not, and vice versa. We took five days 
to get to Ketchikan, 649 miles from Seattle, 
but this effort had been too much for the 
A—1 and we had to lay up there for two 
days while repairs were effected to the en- 
gines. While at Ketchikan, which is the 
first port in Alaska at which steamers touch 
when going thru the inland sea, large quantities of very fine sal- 
mon were brought in to the New England Fish Company’s dock 
by trolling boats. 

These salmon were being sent in ice to the East. There were 
some magnificent fish in evidence, and I discovered that most of 
them were caught on a big brass or nickel spoon trolled be- 
hind a heavy line, which again was attached to a pole suspended 
from the tackle of the trolling boat. I think in many cases the 
line was wound up on a small winch. Think what sport those fish 
would give on proper tackle. There is no reason why they should 
not be caught that way, as long as they will take a spoon, which 
is beyond argument. I would strongly recommend some of the 
western fishing sportsmen to inquire into the possibilities of such 
fishing around and near Ketchikan. I was informed that these 
fish are caught there for commercial purposes only, and I could 
not hear of any sportsmen who had been there for this fishing. 
Of course, there may have been people up there on sport intent, 
but I did not hear of them. Think, O brother fisherman, of a 60 
or 70-pound salmon on the end of comparatively light tackle and 
all the ocean to play him in. Would it not be worth while? 

We took on quite a small cargo of salt at Ketchikan, which 
the captain wanted for a fish catch which he expected to get up 
the Kuskokwim, where the ship was finally bound for; also sev- 
eral drums of “gas,” but it seemed to me peculiar that such load- 
ing should have been allowed, considering that we had been de- 
layed at Seattle while cargo had been taken off the ship before 
we could get our papers. I had not noticed that any cargo had 
been thrown overboard! This ship was licensed to carry passen- 
gers—I think there were twenty—and there was something wrong 
in the state of Denmark when such a flagrant flaunting of the 
rights of the passengers was allowed to pass unnoticed and un- 
complained about. 

The truth of the matter is that’ the southwestern portion of 
Alaska is an extremely difficult spot to get to, and people will 
put up with exorbitant rates of freight and passage to enable 
them to get there. There are also some owners of ships who are 
willing to take advantage of such conditions, and who do not 





Camp in Ptarmigan Valley, on the bar of Happy River 
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Being an account of five months spent 
in Alaska hunting brown bears, moun- 
tain sheep, moose and woodland cari- 
bou. A story which bristles thruout its 
major portion with thrilling incidents, 
narrow escapes from personal injury, 
and heart-breaking hardships in a coun- 
try heretofore unexplored by sportsmen 


Cuapter II 


show that consideration for the safety of 
their passengers which not only is neces. 
sary but which should be in the moral out- 
fit of even the hardest hearted individual. 


Be ORE leaving my home in Malaya | 
had been in communication with Andy 
Simons, the Seward guide, who had been 
with me when I hunted in Alaska in 1918. 
I had arranged to meet him at Seward in 
the early part of May and then go down to 
the Alaska Peninsula from there. This 
wretched shipping strike had, of course, \p- 
set all my plans and I had wired to Andy from Seattle, informing 
him that I would have to miss Seward and would meet him some- 
where to the westward. 

Our noble motor schooner having been delayed and delayed, I 
had now managed to get Andy down on an island a little to the 
north of Kodiak Island, which island rejoiced in the name of 
Uzinki, a spot which I had arranged with the captain of the A—1 
we would call at to pick up Andy and his wife and a guide for my 
friend E. Andy, of course, expected us at Uzinki about the time 
we left Seattle, so I had to telegraph to him from Ketchikan to 
the nearest telegraph station, which was on Kodiak Island. There 
was no telegraph station at Uzinki—perhaps the name was too 
much for them—but I knew that Andy was a discerning fellow 
and the chances were that when we did not arrive he would ex- 
pect that I would try and communicate with him. The only 
source of communication was by telegraphing to Kodiak, and I 
expected him to go across to Kodiak Island and inquire for any 
telegram. This is exactly what happened, but the weak link in 
the chain was the mentality of someone whom I never traced. 
When Andy sent over to Kodiak Island for the expected message 
he was informed that there was no telegram for him. This was 
days after I had wired from Ketchikan. 

We got away from Ketchikan at last, after a delay of two 
days, and made for the Gulf of Alaska thru Dixon Entrance, 
awaking on Sunday morning, the 29th of May, out of sight of 
land, with a dull sky but fortunately a calm sea. I say fortu- 
nately, because the A—1 was not trimmed for heavy weather; 
she was obviously overloaded, and what sort of shape she would 
have made in a gale, I am glad to say we did not have to find 
out. The staterooms occupied by E. and myself were supposed to 
open out of a small central “saloon,” but this “saloon” was 
loaded up with cargo and only a very small passage was left. It 
enabled us, however, to reach our staterooms by progressing 
crabwise between the piled-up cargo and the side.of the “saloon.” 
The ship was unheated, except in the engine room and the galley. 
Again, I say, fortunately we did not have any really cold weather, 
otherwise it would have been extremely uncorafortable. It was 
quite unpleasant as it was. 

We progressed across the Gulf of Alaska 
at the magnificent average speed of 5% 
knots, and on the 1st of July knew we were 
getting near the coast of Kodiak Island by 
the change in the color of the water and 
the heavy fog we ran into. There are very 
extensive halibut banks to the east of 
Kodiak Island. On Thursday evening we 
made the harbor of Uzinki, but we disap- 
pointed the inhabitants somewhat by ar- 
riving from the west when we were exp¢ct- 
ed from the east. However, a little matter 
like that did not disturb the genial captain 
of the A—1. The fact that we had gone 4 
few dozen miles too far north was of no 
consequence. 


I WAS delighted to see Andy Simons and 
Mrs. Simons on the wharf, both looking 
the picture of health and.not a day older 
than when I had seen them last three years 
before at Seward. 

I found that Andy had brought with )im 
asa guide for E. a well-known hunter of 
Seward, L. A. Peel, whom I had hear of 
from Mr. Steedman, Peel having acc. m- 
panied his party when they had hun‘ed 
bears the previous year in about the same 
part of the country as we hoped to go to. 
Al Peel was a thick-set, sturdy man about 
50 years of age, and had the reputation of 
being a hard rustler and a good hun'er. 
We were lucky to have been able to zet 
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hold of him, and with his assistance my 
friend E. was able to get three good bears. 

Chere was a new salmon cannery at 
Uzinki, and we had a look thru the works, 
which was engaged chiefly in putting up 
cases of red salmon. We had to take on 
water at Uzinki, and I think the engineer— 
poor fellow—was glad ‘of the opportunity 
to overhaul his engines. We left Uzinki 
with an increased passenger list the follow- 
ing morning, and made our way to Sand 
Point. 

We heard at Uzinki that quite recently a 
hunter on Afognak, the island to the north 
of Kodiak Island, had been killed by a 
brown bear. I heard several people express 
their views pretty freely regarding the 
fierceness of the brownies on Afognak Is- 
land, and the wickedness of having a law 
which protected them. Now, what was the 
real truth about the death of this hunter? 
Even the people who damned the brown 
bear were perfectly well aware of what had 
happened. Briefly, the story was this: 

This man, who was an experienced hunt- 
er, accompanied by a friend, had gone out 
and “shot up” a female brown bear which 
had cubs. I think one or more of the cubs 
had been “shot up” too. Anyway, the un- 
fortunate hunter told his companion to 
take care of the cubs, and he would follow 
up the wounded sow by himself. I con- 
clude that the sow had left the cubs and 
bolted in another direction. He followed 
the bear and was never again seen alive. I think it was the day 
after when he was found, badly mauled and quite dead. What 
actually happened when he met the bear no one will ever know, 
and so far as this story is concerned no one need know. The 
point I wish to make is this—that this unfortunate man was 
killed following up a wounded female bear which had been ac- 
companied by cubs. Do not blame the bear for killing him. It 
merely tried to do what almost any wild animal of its status 
would try to do when cornered, and in this case the wild animal 
came out on top. 

I hold no brief for the brown bear, except that the fact that it 
is a fearless animal makes it more attractive to me as a sports- 
man and excites my admiration as a man; but I do like fair play, 
and in this case this particular bear was not getting a “square 
deal.” I shall have much more to say on this subject later. An 
unwounded brown bear did its best to get at me in a way which, 
I must admit, astonished me, but still I will not, even after a 
personal experience which I cannot shut my eyes to, write the 
brown bear down as worse than other formidable and dangerous 
game. 


NDY SIMONS had the previous year hunted brown bears 

with Messrs. Steedman and Mallinckrodt almost at the end 
of the Alaska Peninsula, getting into their hunting country via 
Cold Bay, and then packing across to the Bering Sea. Most of 
their hunting was done at the head of a creek which falls into 
Izembek Bay, and it was to this locality that Andy proposed we 
should go. The previous year, when Mr. Steedman had been in 
Izembek Bay, another hunter, Mr. Gilfillan, had been hunting on 
the Peninsula, but a little farther north, and had had extremely 
bad luck. Having met Mr. Steedman, Mr. Gilfillan decided to 
try again this year in the vicinity of where Mr. Steedman had 
hunted the previous year, so I had to tell Andy that I was afraid 





Izembeck Creek Valley, southwestern Alaska. Note bear trails in foreground. 





Two beautiful caribou shot by the author in Ptarmigan Valley near the Kuskokwin-Susitna Divide, 


Alaska 


that we would find the country we proposed to go to already 
occupied, because I knew that Mr. Gilfillan had left Seattle for 
King Cove some days before we left, and would have arrived long 
before we could hope to get to Izembek Bay. 

Andy seemed rather upset about this, especially in view of the 
fact that the other part of the country which he knew well, the 
Pavlof Bay country, was at that time occupied by the Sykes Ex- 
pedition, in which there were several hunters, who would no 
doubt cover a good deal of territory. So we had to think it over, 
Andy being of the opinion that we could still manage to find 
room in the Izembek Bay country for both parties. 

We found the dreaded Shelikof Straits in good shape and had 
an uneventful journey thru them. But we had to go into a place 
called Uyak, on Kodiak Island, on our way to Sand Point, for re- 
pairs to the engines, and were delayed about half a day over that. 
There was a salmon cannery at Uyak, but it was not being 
worked this year. The repair shops were useful, however, to our 
engineer. As we proceeded down the straits we had fine views of 
the great mountains on the peninsula, which center round the 
celebrated volcano, Katmai. At last, on the 5th of June, we land- 
ed at Sand Point, on Popof Island, one of the Shumagin Islands, 
which lie a few miles off the coast of the Alaska Peninsula in 
about latitude 55 N., of which Unga is the best known. 

We expected Sand Point to be our last port of call so far as 
the A—1l was concerned, having been given to understand that 
we would be able to hire a motor schooner there which would 
take us where we wanted to go to on the main land. Shortly 
after our arrival at Sand Point the King of Sand Point came on 
board to see our captain, and as this potentate was the person 
whom we expected would be able to help us on the next stage of 
our journey, I soon got the captain to present me to him, and 
started to sound him on what were the chances of being able to 
hire a motor boat at Sand Point which would take us to the main 
land. The king thought it could 
be arranged. We found out at 
Sand Point that the Sykes party 
had been for some time in Pav- 
lof Bay and that they probably 
would be leaving about this 
time, if they had not already 
left. Knowing that Mr. Gilfillan 
was down King Cove way, we 
thought it would be best to start 
off from Sand Point in the motor 
boat which the king had told us 
he could get for us, and let our 
arrangements develop when we 
got to the main land. The delay 
at Seattle had thrown us back 
weeks, and we were the last in 
the field. We had brought all 
our stores for our trip up with us 
in the A—1, and soon started 
unloading them on the wharf at 
Sand Point. I think the wharf, 
as well as most of Sand Point, 
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The author named these two peaks “The Guardians.’”” They stand at the mouth of the River Styx, 


south fork of the Kuskokwin River. 


belonged to the king. At least he thought it did, which comes to 
much the same thing on Popof Island. ' 


NDY went ashore and soon found that there was trouble. 

The king was not a nice king after all. He seemed to resent 
the fact that we had come the whole way from Seattle to Sand 
Point and had had the audacity to bring our provisions with us. 
To come to his kingdom and to expect to get his assistance to go 
on a hunting trip and then to fail to buy extremely expensive 
provisions from him, was not at all right. He gave it out that he 
was not quite certain whether he would be able to get a boat for 
us after all. When I heard this I immediately realized that if we 
landed at Sand Point we should be entirely at the mercy of the 
king, and as this did not appeal to me, after a hasty consultation 
I asked the captain of the A—1 if he could land us at King Cove, 
which he said he could do; so having reloaded our goods onto 
the A—1, we were in a position to tell the king to do what he 
liked about it. This move did not suit His Royal Highness, and 
we soon heard that he would like us to go up and see his store, 
and no doubt he would be able to assist us in any way we 
wanted; but this change in the regal attitude had come too late, 
and I trust that when we left Sand Point the noble king had been 
taught a lesson. I should mention that he was not really the king 
of Sand Point, but thought he was, which, as I have said before, 
is almost the same thing on Popof Island. 

We left for King Cove that evening and arrived there about 
4 a.m. the following morning. We immediately landed our stores, 
and the A—1 pulled out to go still farther west. As the old 
schooner waddled out of the beautiful little harbor of King 
Cove on that bright, clear summer morning, we could not help 
thinking how lucky we were to have arrived at King Cove at all; 
despite delays and obstructions we had at last got within reason- 
able distance of the bear country, and altho I had no delusions 
regarding the A—1, at least she had got us to our destination and 
her captain had carried out his contract. To put the minds of cer- 
tain doubting Thomases at rest in Seattle I immediately sent a 
wireless there to say we had arrived safely at King Cove. 

King Cove is an important fishery station belonging to the 
Pacific American Fisheries, but during 1921 the traps which the 
station served were not being worked, so with the exception of a 
few men in charge of stores, etc., the place was deserted by the 
company’s employees. We soon met the night watchman, who 
immediately saved our lives by getting us some hot coffee. Later 
on we sorted out from our stores what things we did not want to 
take with us to the bear country and placed them in the com- 
pany’s store. 

We found out at King Cove that Mr. Gilfillan had not gone to 
Izembek Bay at all, but had gone into Leonard’s Harbor, sn in- 
let leading out of Cold Bay, and some considerable distance from 
where we desired to hunt. Our spirits rose accordingly, and we 
immediately set about trying to find out how we could get from 
King Cove to the far end of Cold Bay. The cannery being closed, 
there was no hope of being able to get any assistance from that 
quarter, all their launches and motor boats being laid up, but 
we found that there were two dories, fitted with one-cylinder 
gasoline engines, which belonged to two persons who were not 
working for the fishery company and who were willing to hire 
their dories to us. That is to say, they were willing to take us 
round to Cold Bay at a rate of $25 a day for each dory and the 
services of each man, the trip taking about six or seven hours. 
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But their journey back was to count as 
day, making a total of two days for ‘wo 
dories, or $100 for such service, which 
seemed pretty “tall.” However, we were 
absolutely in the hands of these people 
and had to agree to their outrageous terms, 
One of the dories had a good engine in it, 
the other a dub, which gave us endless 
trouble; but the proprietor did not charge 
any less for that! If we had argued about 
it he might have charged more, on the 
theory that it gave him more trouble. 

One of these men, whom I shall call 
Alphonse, accompanied us on the trip; 
the other, whom I shall call “the Cockney” 
—he had, I think, been born somewhere 
within the sound of Bow Bells—only came 
as far as Cold Bay with us, I am glad to 
say. We intended to start that afternoon, 
but with the usual delays it was nearer 10 
o’clock in the evening before we got away. 
At least, that is to say, the Cockney’s boat 
got away. Alphonse’s engine would not 
start, and after fooling around with it for 
about an hour after the other boat had 
started, Alphonse suggested that we wait 
until next morning. However, I said I was 
not having anything of that, and that he 
could go on trying to start the engine until 
it did start, and I refused to get out of the 
boat. Finally it-did get away, and the other dory having waited 
for us, we soon joined up and proceeded south toward the en- 
trance to Cold Bay. 

The dories ploughed their way close to the coast for three or 
four hours until we entered the mouth of Cold Bay. It was very 
cold and extremely uncomfortable. In the early hours of the 
morning we were approaching the head of Cold Bay when the 
engine of our dory gave out; at least, Alphonse messed about 
with it, until in trying to throw the clutch in with the engine 
racing, he pulled the entire bed plate loose. 

It was very misty and we had to find a small opening at the 
head of the bay before the tide turned; otherwise we would be 
unable to get in at all until next tide. The Cockney had a com- 
pass which he pulled out and examined carefully. This was done, 
I suppose, to impress us, but only succeeded in amusing us. The 
Cockney’s boat had to tow ours, and as the dawn gradually as- 
serted itself we found ourselves near the little opening, the tide on 
the turn and a rip just commencing, against which we could hard- 
ly make any headway. However, we managed to make it, and just 
got thru into the little bay in time. We had to cross this bay, a 
distance of perhaps 2 miles, before we would come to the landing 
place which Andy had used the previous year when he was with 
Mr. Steedman. We soon made this distance, despite the fact that 
the Cockney’s dory was doing double work, and found at the 
landing place a native Indian hut, an igloo, which was the only 
shelter there. It was 4:30 a.m. when we landed, and after having 
some breakfast we rolled ourselves up in our sleeping kits to try 
and make up for the want of sleep the previous night. 


< ke E Indians whom we had engaged at King Cove to help pack 
our goods across to Izembek Bay turned up early in the 
morning. They had come overland from King Cove, a distance of 
about 15 to 20 miles. 

About 1 o’clock Andy and Al Peel, with the two Indians, made 
a commencement to pack some of our stuff across toward Izem- 
bek Bay, and returned in the evening, having cached the goods 
at an old igloo which belonged to Alphonse, which was about 6 
miles from our camp on Cold Bay. In the evening E. and I had a 
stroll round and saw quite a few old bear tracks and plenty of 
caribou tracks, but saw nothing in the flesh. The caribou which 
are to be found in this portion of the Alaska Peninsula are Rangi- 
fer granti, the typical barren ground caribou. At some time or 
other there must have been large herds of these caribou which 
visited this part of the country, numerous wide trails being found 
in all directions; but I suppose due to the unrestrained and un- 
checked killing by Indians the herds have disappeared, and only 
small bands of generally less than a dozen are seen. I think a 
herd of fifteen was the largest we saw at any time. 

Before we broke up camp the following morning we saw across 
Cold Bay a brown bear. He was clearly silhouetted against the 
brightness of the morning sky, and we followed his movements 
with our glasses for some time with considerable interest. He wis 
a good-sized beast, but considering that half our camp had been 
moved over towards Izembek Bay and that he was going in ex- 
actly the opposite direction, it was not within the bounds °! 
practical hunting to go after him. Besides, Andy was very conti- 
dent that we should have no difficulty in picking up plenty of 
bears where we proposed to hunt, and there was no need to alter 
our arrangements because we saw one bear. He was not the “on'y 
pebble on the beach.” 


(To be continued) 














-g~ HE title of this, fishing story refers to 

(ay mae d 

i % 4 Billingsly Creek, that picturesque, 
— Jlocust-borderéd ribbon of ‘<water 

flowing across the balmy Hagerman Valley 

of southern Idaho t6 empty into the spa- 

cious Snake, dean of intermountain rivers. 

Ever since I first whipped the shining 
Billingsly it has occupied the warmest place 
in my heart. How could it be otherwise 
when those clear depths, musical ripples 
and crisp, fighting trout are taken into consideration? Once visit- 
ed, the Billingsly is never forgotten ; it lingers forever in memory. 
Hence I called it the brook of my dreams. Each night after a day 
there I dream-fish it and catch just as many trout as I ever did 
during the hours of daylight. 

The Billingsly is one of the most beautiful streams I have ever 
seen. Along its rather rugged course ‘are a variety of things which 
would interest anyone, whether fisherman or not. Old, half-sub- 
merged footbridges, over which the gentle current laps playfully; 
prettily-colored rocks; decorative trees; cool, dark, violet-scented 
pockets; green, grassy stretches—these are some of the things 
that catch one’s eye and tempt him to look again. And they, 
with the fishing possibilities, 
constitute the reasons why a 
man goes there a second time, 
a third and a fourth. 


NE Thursday afternoon I 
drove into the depths of 
Hagerman Valley and came to 
a halt beyond the bridge that 
spans Billingsly Creek at the 
point where the latter crosses 
the state highway. On the left 
the silvery stream wound 
temptingly thru a fresh, green 
pasture. A narrow, grass-grown 
lane, reminding one of Sleeepy 
Hollow of Irving fame, divided 
the pasture into two fields and 
ended at a quaint old ranch 
house’ surrounded by cotton- 
wood trees that pierced the sky. 
The touch of early summer 
was In the air. The hum of 
bees buzzing the minutes away 
in a patch of bluebells reached 
my ears. O¥er in the pasture 
the sweet song of a meadow 
lark penetrated the stillness. 
Hawks were soaring overhead, 
and I noticed as I crossed the 
Snake River that hundreds of 
ducks were idling the lazy 
hours away on the shimmering 
waterway. 

Such was the scene as I be- 
gan to put my bamboo rod to- 
gether, sort out some choice 
flles and don my rubber boots. 
To be fished effectively the 
Billingsly must be waded, as 
many of the most inviting 
pools lie in midstream beyond 
the reach of the bank angler or 
~ who is not equipped to 
1de, 
Instead of going upstream I 
cided to head toward the 
.ake, fishing all the way from 
highway to river. Despite the 

mders farther up, I knew 
uere were just as good pools below the bridge, and greater success 

d always attended my efforts south of the road than north, al- 

0 many happy hours had been whiled away up the current. 

I found it impossible to resist trying my luck in the pasture. 
st below the road was a driftwood dam, below which the 

‘stal waters eddied and twisted in a way that all trout love. 
cod farther down, but still within the fenced area, were most 

cinating bends and pools over which the stream poured. White 

nd covered the bottom, making the stream seem deeper than it 
ally was. Moss and watercress lined the stony banks. 

A light heart was beating in my breast as I negotiated the 

ppery plank that led to the driftwood dam, from which I would 
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The Brook of My Dreams ~ 


¥ Henry H. Graham 


What angler has not some favorite 

stream, to which his thoughts are wont 

to return more often than to any 

other? And it is an entrancing little 

dream-brook in southern Idaho which 

enthralls the author and calls him back 
again and again 





Rare sport in the lower reaches of the creek 


cast into the half-moon pool at my feet. 
Near by a farmer boy was whistling while 
mending some broken fence, and another 
youngster on horseback was galloping thru 
the narrow lane that connected with the 
highway. At last I was seeing action in this 
historic old valley. 

The noise of a speeding motor car oblit- 
erated the sound of the murmuring brook 
as I made a long cast with a Royal Coach- 
man. A blinding flash followed and the battle was on. Not much of 
a battle, however. Only 9 inches of fight it was, but I pocketed the 
trout with a feeling of satisfaction. Now I knew that they were 
biting on Billingsly Creek. I anticipated a good day. And the 
beauty of fishing this stream is that trout, principally native and 
rainbow, are the only fish caught. No chubs, bullheads, suckers 
or other undesirable aliens are there to take the hook. 


WO more strikes were forthcoming in that dam pool, but I 
missed them both. One of the striking fish felt sizable; but 
then you know how it is—the biggest fish always get away. I have 
learned not to bore my friends with stories of whales unless I 
had the so-called whales ready 
for exhibition, for knowing 
laughs and grins are not sooth- 
ing to a temper that is easily 
riled. And the well-known 
horse laugh is what you get if 
you tell about the big one that 
got away. It’san old, old story. 
“Oh, well,” I mused, fret- 
fully, “there are other pools 
and other fish. I'll go else- 
where. Doubtless this place 
has just been fished.” 

Around the first curve in the 
creek the water coursed its way 
along the bank. Miniature 
whitecaps, made by current 
rather than wind, were visible. 
Thus in such a place shadows 
playing on the surface would 
not have so sinister an effect 
as if the water were clear. 

Nevertheless I was careful to 
stay far back on the bank, not 
wishing to give Mr. and Mrs. 
Trout any unnecessary advan- 
tage. They are hard ‘enough to 
catch without doing this. 

Carefully as possible I flipped 
a lure on those eddying waters. 
Nothing doing!. Evidently my 
fly served as no attraction, or 
else the babies were not hun- 
gry. But I was surprised that 
Billingsly Creek was not: de- 
livering in its customary man- 
ner. Usually the trout making 
their home in Billingsly Creek 
snapped at everything in sight 
and were not very particular 
what went down their throats. 
And yet I was not greatly dis- 
appointed, for it is the lure of 
conquest and the unexpected 
that make anything interest- 
ing, thrilling and worth while. 
If no skill or patience were re- 
quired to bag the wily trout, 
half of the sensation would be 


gone. 
The second cast produced nothing, but a third did. This time 
there was a smart tug on the fish’s part, followed by the song 
of the reel as the line unwound. Fishermen, you know that sen- 
sation—you have felt it many times. And you also know the hor- 
rible sensation of a slack line, bent, empty or broken hook. Well, 
the first sensation was all that I felt on this occasion. After five 
minutes of hard work on the part of Mr. Trout and myself, I 
slipped my landing net under him and proudly drew him toward 
me. Yes, the whole 13 inches of flaming sides and quivering tail. 
Altho I have no proof of it, I imagined the brook settled a foot or 
so after giving up this beauty. 
Billingsly Creek meandered musically on just as if nothing 
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Here and there a log foot-bridge spans Billingsby Creek 


had happened; the meadow larks still sang in the pasture; motor 
cars still whizzed past on the highway. But I wondered what ef- 
fect my recent battle had on the submarine life of the stream. 
Had all the fish left for parts unknown, or had they merely shiv- 
ered a bit and gone into hibernating quarters underneath some 
overhanging cliff? . 

With true hog tactics I cast again when things had quieted 
down to some extent. And to my intense surprise another strike 
was forthcoming. 

I pulled in an 8-incher. It looked like a dwarf after catching 
one almost twice as long. Yet I could not afford to be particular, 
for I knew that fish of all sizes inhabited the creek I was fishing, 
and after all an 8-incher fits the frying pan even better than his 
big brother and sister. Fried a crisp, golden brown, the smaller 
specimens are not to be sneezed at, as any experienced angler will 
tell you. Now, I fish for the thrill of fishing and all that, but still 
oe to eat, and fried trout is my favorite dish. It simply can’t 

reat 


O GET back to the fishing trip and cut out all this small talk 
is my aim at present. And I’m going to say right now that I 
didn’t catch any more big fellows, or little ones, either, for that 
matter, in that pool. So I went on, passing up the other pasture 
pools en route, as I was anxious to get farther downstream where 
the country was prettier and the trout larger on the average. 
After all, I am something of a Nature student, and as such I 
always get as much out of the flowers, birds, etc., as from the 
fishing. If a man keeps his eyes open he will see many things of 
absorbing interest along the streams and lakes, and he can ex- 
plore many curiosities without any sacrifice to his fishing. 

Below the ranch house Billingsly Creek widens to the dimen- 
sions of a small river. It spreads out in a silvery sheet above 
which moss, swaying with the current, bobs up here and there at 
separated intervals. I waded out into the center of the shallow 
stream, there to pause and cast with the smooth, velvety water 
twisting about my rubber boots. Still using a Royal Coachman 
fly, I began operations. Delicately the tempting lure dropped on 
the surface. What, I thought, could resist such a bug? Certainly 
nothing that had fins and knew how to bite. 

And judging by my experience at this juncture, nothing could 
resist a Royal Coachman’s magic. A sharp pull followed my 
initial cast and I prepared for hostilities. What a tame scrap! 
It held not a trace of glamour, at any rate when compared with 
former ones. 


ITH one hand I drew the “prize” toward me. Yes, I have 

seen minnows before, lots of them, and all sizes, shapes 
and colors. Naturally I was chagrined and mortified. Who 
wouldn’t be? Instead of hooking a monster I had snared a min- 
now. But fortunately I was spared the trouble of removing him 
from my hook, for he dropped off and was lost in the scuffle. I do 
not believe he would have measured 6 inches, this being the 
smallest size permitted a fisherman by law. 

“T’ve fussed around with the infants long enough,” mused 
yours truly. “Now for bigger game.” But my desires were never 
realized there, for the place seemed to be infested with fingerlings. 
The mansions of the big fellows were located elsewhere. After 
pulling two or three more babies around the pool until I was blue 
in the face and sweating on the brow, I foresook the wide expanse 
of water that had glistened so enchantingly at first and hied my- 
self farther downstream. No use to fuss around with spoiled kids 
when their elders are demanding attention. 

An artificial rock dam built across the creek soon caught my 
eye. It wasn’t so much the dam itself that attracted me as the 
pool it formed below where the water ran underneath the protect- 
ing branches of a willow tree. The water looked deep and sport- 
ing. Surely at least one big fellow must make his permanent 
home there, I thought. 
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Narrowly missing a severe wetting, due to the rounded 
boulders to which clung scads of crawfish, I managed to swish my 
way to midstream, there to perch myself on the wall of rock. 
From this point of vantage the possibilities appeared even more 
rosy than before. The pool was of considerable depth, perhaps 4 
feet on the average, and quite clear. In places the bottom was 
plainly visible, being outlined by the action of the bright sunlight 
on the white rocks that formed the river bed. 


Wwik feverish expectancy I launched forth my lure—the 
same one which had served me so faithful for lo, those 
many hours. The fly settled as neatly on the surface as ever. So 
naturally did the fly light that I would have been fooled myself 
had I not been the fisherman. I say this with no desire to boast 
of my casting ability, for in truth I am far from an expert, but in 
this particular instance things did work out beautifully. Much of 
it, however, I attribute to Lady Luck. 

Consternation! Nothing happened, absolutely nothing! Not 
even a 4-incher came up to give my fly the ha, ha. At that in- 
stant I imagined a minnow would look like a whale to me. I was 
lonesome for the sight of a fish. Whether a big one, little one, fat 
one, slim one, sick one, well one, didn’t matter any more than 
whether Congress convened or not. Just so it was a fish with 
honest-to-goodness fins and bones. 

Three more times I cast into that wonderful pool but always 
with the same, identical result. Then I got mad. So mad did I be- 
come that I very nearly lost my footing and took an impromptu 
bath. Now, baths are all right and all that, but there is a time 
and place for them and that isn’t in the open air when one is 
dressed for fishing. 

Just then my eyes lamped a crawfish sticking to a big, coarse 
rock. I remembered using the meaty tails of these creatures for 
bait as a small boy. Why not give them a trial now? It was but 
very little work to remove the fly and attach a common snelled 
hook in its place. Then a little more work saw the bare hook 
covered with crawfish meat. 


1 pee ne at last to try my luck again I stepped back and made 
a long cast to the middle of the pool. Anxiously and excit- 
edly I waited. 

Whee! Whee! sang the reel after a fierce strike, and the battle 
of the century was on at last. This time I was scrapping more 
than a baby. This much I discovered when the trout leaped. Long 
since had I learned not to judge a fish’s size by the way he went 
after the hook or the force he showed when once hooked. Both 
of these are inaccurate methods of judging size. A small trout 
sometimes fights more stubbornly than his big brother. In such 
cold water, however, no fish is easily subdued. 

I forgot all else in my hour of combat. Even had a grizzly 
bear knocked me down I have an idea I would have gotten up 
with only one thought in my mind—to creel that fish. I was 
very much “het up” over the matter, as they say. 

Once more I narrowly avoided slipping off the rock on which 
I was standing. A bee or wasp—I was too busy and worried to 
note which—was stinging me, but I heeded not. My hat fell over 
in the water but I let it go; and then to cap the climax my 
frantic efforts finally loosened the reel and it tumbled into the 
brook. You may imagine that by this time I was rather frazzled 
and excited. I could scarcely be otherwise in view of what had 
happened. 

But for once I succeeded in keeping my head intact. While 
the trout played around to his heart’s content, having unwound 
every inch of line available, I simply sat down on the rock an 
fastened my reel to the rod. This done I began to reel in as fast 
as conditions would permit. But the trout evidently had a very 
decided mind of his own and was desirous of using it. He refuse 
to budge, and then it was that I had added proof of his wha! 
like dimensions. 
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TILL, no mere fish can hold out indefinitely. Being pulled 
around by a hook in the mouth is very apt to be tiring. I was 
jisputing his wild, free life and his rule of the pool. Every pool 

is a king, just as many countries have, and no ruler likes to be 
nterfered with. This trout was unquestionably king of that place 

.nd probably had been for nobody knew how long. 

Nevertheless, it was ten minutes before he grew docile enough 
‘o let me have my own way. Toward the end, with the piscatorial 
happy hunting ground in sight, he made another wild spurt in an 
effort to free himself, but which had no such result. 

At last I drew him toward me, proud and happy. Once more 
my landing net swung into action. There was a spasmodic jerk- 
ing and flopping, but it was more like the antics of a chicken 
ifter the latter’s head is cut off than anything else. Drawing forth 
1 pocket ruler, which I always carry with me when trouting, I 
found the prize measured 15 inches. Truly a big one for Billingsly 
Creek, where the trout never seem to grow so very large. He was 
. gaudy, full-colored specimen that I knew would bring forth 
the ah’s and oh’s of admiring fishermen friends. After all, a fish 
is a fish, no matter when, where or by whom caught. And Bill- 
ingsly Creek trout can hold their own with any that swim. 

Before doing additional fishing I was forced to fix a backlash 
in my reel. Had it not been for my recent catch I’m afraid I 
would not have been in a happy frame of mind while engaged in 
this task. But success covers a multitude of woes, and it was so 
in my case. 


A’ THE sun’s rays became hotter and hotter, the wild life of 
the district began to present itself. Little cottontails ambled 
here and there, while robins, meadow larks and wrens sang to me 
from various points of safety. A mother duck was leading her 
downy brood across the creek underneath a water flume that 
spanned the stream. They disappeared into a maze of wild roses 
near by. The soft, pink petals hung low over the water, their 
daintiness contrasting beautifully with the dark green of the lo- 
custs, which cast somber shadows on the rippling surface. 

The way that mother duck cared for her young reminded me 
of the story told by a friend, who at the time of his experience 
was fishing near Sunbeam Dam in the timbered wilds of Idaho. 
While he was busily engaged in fishing, he told me, a doe and tiny 
fawn sauntered down the mountain about 50 feet distant. He said 
it was great to see how much fun the little fellow was having, 
dashing this way and that and tumbling over himself. But his 
sober mother, always on the watch for enemies, was going to see 
to it that nothing happened to her baby. Like all young life, the 
fawn was irresponsible and needed a mother’s care. It was plain, 
my informant said, that the doe’s destination was the creek, but 
it was equally plain that she was not going to let her baby get 
near the water. As she stood beside the water’s edge with the 
fawn jumping gleefully about a short distance away, the doe be- 
gan to drink. But her head was never at the water’s surface for 
more than a second. She would hurriedly take a sip and then look 
around to see that her baby was all right. Finally she concluded 
her drink and scampered off up the hill with the fawn dashing at 
her heels. 

It was wonderful, my friend said, to see the way that deer 
guarded her child, and it was equally wonderful the way that 
mother duck looked out for her brood. With both mothers it 
was simply instinct that guided their actions. What wonderful 
methods the Creator uses! Sometimes it seems that we humans 
have departed far from His wishes. 





the Billingsly—a favorite pool 


P IN one of the locust trees which I passed I noticed a 
bundle of sticks and grass that had all the earmarks of an 
eagle’s nest. Closer investigation might have proved otherwise; 
but, while I waited for nearly five minutes in the hope that some 
bird would fly up there and alight, my wish was ungratified and I 
worked downstream. 

It was at this juncture that I met a brother fisherman. He told 
me he had been out but a short time and his empty creel indi- 
cated that he spoke with a single tongue. 

“What you using?” he inquired with a grin, as I saw a fat 
angleworm twisting on the hook he was fishing with. 

“Flies, for the most part,” I answered. “Caught the biggest 
one with a crawfish tail, tho.” 

Now I was talking his language. It was plain that flies were 
beyond his ken. He was a bait fisherman and nothing else. 

“Give me worms every time,” he declared with a positive toss 
of his head. “Flies may be all right for some,but not for me. I 
tried them once and couldn’t even get a strike.” 

En route to a picturesque foot bridge, I caught three more 
trout of ordinary size. The reason for my poor showing was that 
good holes were few and far between, the water for the most part 
being shallow and uninviting. A small spinner produced one 
strike, but that was all. On that day, at least, spinners did not 
seem to be attractive to the trout clan. The riffles called for a 
spinner, but for some unexplained reason the two did not seem 
to work together harmoniously, even if spinners and riffles are 
ordinarily associated with each other. 


LIGHTLY below the foot bridge, which was shadowed by the 

overhanging vegetation, the main stream divided its flow, 
forming a number of rivulets. Each of them was pregnant with 
gurgling trout holes and I hardly knew which one to follow. I 
finally decided on one, however, and immediately began to 
exercise what little skill I possessed. Again I relied on my old 
standby, the Coachman. And my efforts did not go unrewarded. 

In the very first pool below the bridge a 10-incher sang his 
swan song. He put up a pretty little battle before yielding, but 
the case was hopeless. There wasn’t even so much as a snag or 
rock in the place and I held the upper hand thruout. 

This initial success was followed by two other catches, tho 
both of them were small and hardly worth the labor expended. 
Still I was having loads of fun trying to produce strikes and em- 
ploying different methods looking toward the same end. Trout 
fishing is ever a complex assignment and no one learns every- 
thing, even if he has fished every day for a hundred years. Streams 
vary as do trout, and methods that succeed in one place are not 
certain to do so elsewhere. For instance, I know of a brook in 
Idaho which repulses all fly fishermen regularly. The trout in- 
habiting it seem to demand he-man food in the shape of worms, 
grasshoppers, periwinkles or crawfish. Anything different from 
these standbys is passed up as totally beneath their notice. The 
fact that flies bring home the bacon in one place does not mean 
that all trout are so constituted in the way of likes and dislikes. 
Experience is the greatest of teachers, and experience is the only 
thing which can teach a person, how to fish. 


HAT warm afternoon on Billingsly Creek I learned many 
things unknown before. Chief of these, perhaps, was the fact 
that I know very little about trout fishing. The ways and whims 
of these sleek, wily creatures require constant study if one’s aim is 
to understand them in all their moods, in high water and in low, 
in muddy water and in clear. Trout act differently in different 
streams and according to the variety. For 
instance, the salmon trout found in the 
great Roseworth Lake rarely look at a fly. 
They grow to immense size and live in wa- 
ter that is rarely clear. Instead of casting 
for them, fishermen commonly allow their 
hooks to drag on the bottom, having bait- 
ed them with worms, and pull only when a 
smart tug convinces them that something 
is making off with the hook at the conclu- 
sion of a meal. 

On the other hand, the trout of Warm 
Springs Creek, an icy brook in the Saw- 
tooth Mountains, care very little for live 
bait. They seem to prefer gay-colored flies 
and will fight to the last in the most saucy 
manner imaginable. 

Billingsly Creek trout have a world of 
pep, being comparable in this respect to 
those that make their home in Warm 
Springs Creek. And they are very sporting. 
This is why I love to fish there. Tramping 
back to the car that afternoon with a well- 
laden creel, I realized more than- ever why 
Billingsly Creek was the brook of my 
dreams, and why it grows sweeter each 
vear. As a_ well-known advertisement 
reads. “There’s a reason.” 
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A True Story 


A. D. Stover 


64% OLD, he-man grizzly bear that is 

i peeved is about the most unwel- 
~~” come creature that a man can meet 
face to face in the timber; especially when 
one is all alone and far from any other hu- 
man beings, dogs or horses. That is exactly 
what happened to the writer the 28th day 
of October, 1925. 

I was camped on Caribou Creek, 3 miles 
up from the head of Priest Lake in the 
northern Panhandle of Idaho. 
The natives of that district 
had known of the meanderings 
of an exceptionally large bear 
for the past five to seven years, 
and for two weeks just a year 
previous he had eluded my 
every effort and most careful 
hunting: to get sight of ‘him. 
But on this particular morning 
there was a light snowfall of 
some 2 or 3 inches, and I left 
camp early with the full inten- 
tion that if I could possibly 
find the mark of his foot in 
that snow I would see him or 
know where he went to sleep 
for the winter, regardless of 
how many meals I might miss 
in the meantime. 

Having just purchased a new 
Winchester carbine, model ’95, 
caliber .30-’06, especially for 
the purpose of killing this par- 
ticular bear, I had no fear of 
the outcome, barring accidents, 
and went alone. Anyway, as 
the other boys in camp termed 
it, I was the only one damn 
fool enough to be prowling the 
woods looking for that old 
mystery bear that everyone 
knew about and no one was 
ever able to see. Did I see 
him? Just wait! 

I knew the bear had been 
feeding from the swill cache 
of an old abandoned logging 
camp a mile or so up the 
mountain, just a year ago, put- 
ting on the finishing touches of 
solid bear grease, preparing for 
his long winter sleep, and my 
hopes were centered on the 
possibility of his repeating this 
performance. Sure enough, he did. On my approach he made a 
clean getaway without my seeing or hearing him, leaving a clean, 
warm bed-ground alongside of his favorite feeding hole. As I 
viewed his massive footprints leading straight up the mountain, 
my mind flashed back several years to a picture on the front 
cover of Outdoor Life, where a hunter with his rifle across his 
arm had suddenly come upon the tracks of a large bear in the 
snow. His eyes were glued in the direction the bear had gone, but 
his feet were firmly planted toes to the rear. I smiled faintly to 
myself and looked down at my feet. 

I followed his tracks up the steep, rough mountain thru an old 
logging slash for nearly a mile. He had hesitated a couple of 
times on the way but kept out of sight and finally quit the slash- 
ing and entered the big, clean, open timber where there was no 
underbrush; just large, uncut, standing timber, the ground as 
clean as a park, with the exception of a few windfalls. 
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N A small, open knoll, where he had a good view in all di- 

rections, he took up his stand for the battle and lay down 
on his stomach in the snow. When I emerged from the slashing 
just forty paces straight below where he was lying, he deliberate- 
ly rose like a huge African lion and made for me. However, I was 
not afraid, for I am an old hunter and my trails for game lead 
from the Blue Ridge Mountains in Tennessee thru the Rockies in 
Wyoming and Montana near the Yellowstone, and the Bitter 
Roots of Idaho to the Cascades of the Coast. From the knowl- 
edge of bears gained in these years, I have long since made up my 
mind that if I am to be killed by one I will die in my tracks 
fighting, for it is my firm belief that running from an angry bear 
is simply inviting a torturous death. This performance was very 
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A brave old warrior was this grizzly, 
for years the undisputed lord of his 
domain. Scorning retreat from his en- 
emy, man, cunningly he took his stand 
for battle and fiercely he charged—to 
be met at close range by a devastating 
bullet which scrambled his brains and 
laid him low 





unusual, as it was the only instance in al! 
my career where a big-game animal had 
failed to run the other way en seeing m: 
first. 

I held my fire and let him come, as I had 
confidence in my skill with the rifle, and, 
of course, was ready. Just as he placed his 
two front paws on top of a windfall that 
lay between us so that I got a good view of 
those treacherous-looking claws, I decided 
he was close enough. But with 
all my confidence, when | 
looked thru D. W. King’s ex- 
cellent combination of open 
sights, I found my spark point 
gold bead playing circles rgund 
the bear’s great head and a 
warning sensation seemed to 
snap into me, “Why, you fool, 
your life depends on the result 
of that shot!” And at that in- 
stant I caught the bead square- 
ly in the notch and, standing 
directly between the grizzly’s 
eyes, I squeezed the trigger. 
He sank in a heap on his own 
side of the windfall and let out 
two big guffs as the air escaped 
from his lungs, then lay as stil] 
as death for perhaps a minute, 
which seemingly was an intense 
hour to me, as I was not yet 
sure of the result of that shot. 
I “froze” in my tracks at the 
position of ready, but after a 
minute he started a terrific 
struggle down the mountain 
and landed flat on his back 
against another down tree with 
his feet in the air, a position 
that I consider a safety signal 
in killing bears, as it has been 
my experience that as long as 
there is life in a bear his feet 
are under him. 


S I cautiously approached 
the dead old warrior I had 
a feeling of pity for the noble 
creature of his kind, to meet 
death so bravely against odds; 
but this only for a moment. 


The author and his grizzly bear, killed near the head of Priest Lake, Then I was seized with that 
northern Idaho 


hunters pride of ‘triumph: that 
causes every drop of red blood 
to surge to the extreme. I was admiring that massive head, mouth 
and tusks, the claws as white and clear as ivory, and that wonder- 
ful coat of dark grizzly gray as fluffy as a pair of angora chaps. 
He surely was a prize worth while, even tho it was the zero hour 
of my hunting career to meet him as I did. ad 

I fired only the one shot. I was using the 150-grain umbrella 
point bullet and it did the most wicked job I ever saw done by a 
bullet. It struck just above and between the eyes and made only 
a pencil hole in the hide, but completely exploded on coming in 
contact with the brain. The whole upper skull was in fragments, 
the bear’s brain running out at his mouth. One piece of the cas- 
ing of the bullet went down and out thru the skin at the throat; 
other fragments penetrated down thru his neck and slit the liver 
like it had been done with the keen edge of a razor, then on into 
his stomach, which was opened up with long knife-like gashes. It 
is evident that the grizzly never knew where or what hit him. 
Death was instantaneous. 

Many times I have questioned in my mind the truth of state- 
ments made by old hunters whom I believed to be true-blue, 
whether or not it was a fact that they had let large bears go un- 
molested when they had good chances to shoot them. However, 
since my experience with this one, I can see why they do it. It is 
due to the fact that these old-timers know that a grizzly, once 
aroused to anger, must be stopped with a bullet in a very vital 
spot, and this done quickly, or he will kill you; and with their 
good, sound judgment, gained from years of actual experience, 
they doubt their ability to always be able to do it. While in this 
case I had no choice, as he made for me on sight, I have made 
up my mind that if I ever see a large grizzly bear loose in the 
hills and he makes no moves in my direction, I will hesitate to 
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start hostilities unless I am absolutely positive that I can place a 
shot where it will render him powerless to travel and fight, before 
he can reach me. This statement is based on experience, not 
cowardice. It is simply caution brought on by the fact that the 
bead on my rifle was playing tricks on me at exactly the wrong 
ime. Would my nerves always be so responsive to a sudden 
sensation of warning as I seemed to receive at that instant, and 
would the seemingly unseen hand always grasp my rifle in a vise- 
like grip and hold the bead between the animal’s eyes till I could 
squeeze the trigger? 
The photograph shows the completed rug, which is a beauty. 
The work was done by Withers Brothers, taxidermists, of Spo- 
kane, who have been in the business here for more than thirty 


years. They state that this bear was full grown and old. While 
his glossy pelt with wide-open mouth adorns the den of my log 
cabin home, I know there are going to be many dreams in the 
future, dreams seen thru the smoke screen from my old briar 
pipe, of a large angry-looking head with beady eyes and two 
huge paws with long snow-white claws, on top of a windfall, too 
close for comfort and still coming, way back in the north Idaho 
hills, the land of mountains, timber and snow, a hunter’s un- 
touched paradise. 

Note.—An affidavit from Mr. Stover, a certificate from the taxidermist 
and newspaper clippings, all bearing on the accuracy of the author’s state- 
ments above made, were submitted with the manuscript of the story; but, 


owing to Mr. Stover’s high standing as a sportsman, we do not consider it 
necessary to publish them.—FEditor. 





Deer Hunting With the Camera 


i HERE are three species of deer in 
North America, with various sub- 
species confined to certain localities. 

The Virginia, or white-tail deer, is the most 

widely distributed, being found in rather 

large numbers in many of the eastern and 
central states, and in some of the western 
states and Canada. 


Wilborn J. Deason 


There is no closed season for camera 
hunting, and no one-buck law. But it 
is a fascinating sport and absorbs one’s 
interest while searching cautiously and 
painstakingly for the quarry to be “shot” 


that they simply cannot get the idea of 
camera hunting. I once had a guide “help- 
ing” me photograph some mountain sheep, 
who successfully kept between me and the 
sheep and kept the sheep at a safe distance 
beyond the reach of my camera. 

This, however, is not always true. Occa- 
sionally one finds a guide who is a real 





found in the mountainous states of the Pacific 
Coast and the western provinces of Canada and 
the Rockies. The Columbian black-tail deer is 
confined generally to the Northwest Pacific Coast. 

To most hunters, especially rifle hunters, cam- 
era hunting does not appeal. They say there is no 
“kick” to it. It is a sad fact that most of us are 
possessed with the killing instinct of the wolf, 
the cougar and the Indian. To most hunters, 
nothing has been accomplished unless they bring 
home a trophy or camp meat—or both. There ‘is 
no question but that the time is soon to come 
when, if this state of mind persists, there will be 
no game to hunt either with rifle or camera. 

I am not an alarmist, but I do know that our 
game’ is vanishing very rapidly. The American 
sportsman must be made to realize that there is 
more, much more, to be accomplished in his out- 
of-door rambles than the mere killing of game. 
It is, I believe, inevitable that if we are to con- 
tinue to hunt big game and enjoy the out-of-door 
life which is so dear to many of us, we must be- 
come camera hunters and students of nature 
rather than killers only. 

To become a good camera hunter requires that 
one must first have a fondness for the out-of- 
doors, and an inborn desire to increase his knowl- 
edge of the wild animals and other natural phe- 
nomena. It is this, and not merely his desire to 
get a picture, that takes him to the lonely places 
and holds his interest while he searches cautious- 
ly and painstakingly for his quarry, or merely 
waits quietly for the game to come near. The 
successful camera hunter must be an earnest stu- 
dent of nature, lest he can never hope to score a 
complete success. 

The second requirement is that he must have 
much practical knowledge and ability as a hunter, 
and he must know something of the nature and 
habits of the animals being hunted. 


H= WHO wishes to study nature must go 
quietly and alone. This fact has so repeat- 
edly been impressed upon me that I am sure it is 
the best way. In some cases, two persons who are 
experienced and who are each anxious to accom- 
plish the same ends, may work together to advantage, but this is 
generally not true. 

Guides are usually not very satisfactory, or of much service in 
camera hunting. It is almost impossible to get them to under- 
stand what is needed and what one really hopes to accomplish. 
Hunting guides have so long been trained to hunt the gun way, 


The mule deer is less widely distributed, being [| 








A large Columbian black-tail 
buck, weighing about 150 
pounds, is shown here, carried 
with ease on one shoulder. This 
picture is used to show some 
characteristic differences from 
the other two species. This deer 
is much smaller than the mule 
deer. The buck has the charac- 
teristic ““Y’ shaped branching 
of antlers, but lacks the head 
markings and large ears of the 
mule deer. It also lacks the 
rump-patch of the mule deer. 
The tail is narrow and darker 
in color than other parts of the 
body 


f woodsman-naturalist — one who is interested in 
studying, and, while knowing much, hopes to 
learn more. Such a person is often of great help 
to the camera hunter. 

The camera hunter must necessarily be a stu- 
dent of nature. In addition to his camera, he 
should carry a pair of binoculars, a notebook, 
compass, measuring tape, and an inquiring mind, 
as he is to have many opportunities to study liv- 
ing game animals in their homes. The camera 
hunter should be, and if persistent will become, a 
hunter-naturalist, a field naturalist. He will learn 
much about living animals that the gun hunter 
never can learn. 

To succeed in getting good pictures the camera 
hunter should possess all of the knowledge and 
skill as well as the physical endurance of the rifle 
hunter. He must know game signs and their sig- 
nificance. He must possess the art of listening 
and the art of looking. He must know where and 
how to find the game, and he must possess the 
art of silent approach. 


HERE are ‘4a great many advantages to tie 

camera and notebook method of hunting 
over the rifle method. The hunter has much bet- 
ter opportunities for observing and studying the 
“animals alive,” and of preserving a record of his 
observations. Good pictures of living animals in 
their natural environment constitute far better 
trophies than mounted specimens. They are more 
convenient to show to friends and they certainly 
are much more easily preserved. 

There is no daily or seasonal limit for the cam- 
era hunter, and the same animal may be “shot 
many times and yet he may be conserved for 
other hunters. There is no closed season and no 
one-buck law.: There is no danger to the ranch- 
er’s stock. There is no boundary line to be ob- 
served in our state or national game preserves; 
and the national parks, where game may often be 
seen at its best, are always open to the camera 
hunter. There is no non-resident license fee, nor 
does one ever need fear the appearance of the 
game warden or the mounted police. There is 
always open season on all kinds of game. The 
hunter has no need to fear stray bullets from the 
other fellow’s rifle, nor does he need to wear red or white, because 
he usually hunts when there is closed season for the rifle hunter. 

Since the development of small, light and practical moving 
picture machines, that will record the actual living animal at 
home, the advantages of camera hunting have been greatly en- 
hanced. 
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Trying for a Tuna Record 


George M. Craig 


] AVING read Zane Grey’s articles on 
Off his experiences in 1924, in which he 
* claimed to have taken the world’s 
record for the largest tuna by rod and reel 
from J. K. L. Ross’s record, established in 
1911 with a tuna weighing 680 pounds, by 
landing one weighing 758 pounds, I decided 
last July to try my luck. I arrived on the 
16th of July, 1925, at Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, where Zane Grey made his head- 
quarters when he captured his fish, and 
waited two weeks for the tuna to show up. I visited al! points 
between Liverpool and Yarmouth during these two weeks, look- 
ing for tuna, but was informed by the market fishermen that none 
had as yet been sighted. 

By accident, I learned from an employee of a railroad that 
these tuna were being trapped in St. Margaret Bay, 31 miles 
south and west of Halifax. I immediately moved my headquar- 
ters to Hubbards, a small town on this bay, where I found an- 
other rod and reel fisherman from Jersey City, bent upon the 
same purpose. I also found upon one of the fish wharfs the heads 
of twelve tuna captured that day in traps, the fish having been 
shipped to Boston. The weight of these fish ran from 450 pounds 
to 800 pounds. Upon talking to the market fishermen, I learned 
the tuna had been running in St. Margaret Bay for two weeks, 
and immediately made arrangements with Freeman Harnish for 
his services as guide and: Walter Winters as engineer for a launch. 

Early the next morning, we were cruising the waters of St. 
Margaret Bay, trolling for the giant tuna. Both my guide and 
boatman informed me that, while the tuna had been taken by 
traps and harpoon for years, no one had ever before attempted to 
land them with rod and reel in this particular bay. My attempt 
was watched by the market fishermen and others with considera- 
ble skepticism. The tremendous power and speed this fish de- 
velops when struck with a harpoon caused the old fishermen to 








A 550-pound tuna harpooned by Freeman Harnish, St. Margaret Bay, 
Nova Scotia 
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No ordinary tuna, this; but a half ton 
of fighting fury, undoubtedly a world’s 
record for its species. And, beaten al- 
most to the point of surrender by 
man’s skill and tenacity, until another 
minute would have seen the gaff sunk 
home, fate intervened and it slipped 
quietly away to its haunts in the deep 


doubt anyone’s ability to land one with 
rod and reel, as the fish frequently break 
the rope attached to the harpoon, with n 
friction other than a ten-gallon wooden 
keg attached to the line as a float. 

We sighted several schools of tuna th: 
first day, but failed to get a strike. Same 
result the next day. But on the third day 
we saw at about 2 miles distant a disturb- 
ance in the water, and drove full speed for 
it. When within about 400 yards, Freeman 
announced it to be acres of tuna. We circled in front far enough 
away so as not to disturb them, and as my line was crossing their 
path the boat was slowed down. Before the hook had even 
reached the disturbed water, I saw an enormous whirl near my 
hook, followed instantly with the thud so familiar to salt water 
fishermen, who fish for the larger or the salt water fish. Instinc- 
tively, I immediately drove the hook home, but, strange to say, 
the fish did not appear to realize it. He started swimming leis- 
urely along with the school for a few seconds, but when he be- 


Mr. Craig and outfit with which he tackled the big fellow 


cume aware there was something wrong, he left the school and 
began the greatest rush for the open sea that it has ever been my 
privilege to enjoy from any fish. 


E CARRIED out 400 feet of line before Walter could get the 

boat straightened out after him, and gained another 400 feet 
on us with the launch going full speed after him, before he 
stopped. Had he continued this rush a few seconds longer, Free- 
man and Walter would have said, “I told you so,” as both had in- 
dulged in considerable mirthful doubts as to my being able to 
stop one of those tuna with “a thing like that,” as they ex- 
pressed it. 

It took me many minutes to recover any considerable amount 
of line; then when I would get about half of it back, there would 
be another rush—each time leaving but 50 to 100 feet on the reel 
When the fish had repeatedly failed to get away, I noted that 
the expression on the faces of Freeman and Walter had changed 
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from mirth to anxiety, as I had told them that should I be suc- 
cessful in landing a tuna, there would be an additional considera- 
‘ion, and should I break the records of Grey and Ross, this sum 
would be increased, and quite naturally they wanted to be in on 
the first eatch of this kind on their home bay. 

In the meantime the fish had come to the surface twice. On 
one occasion he circled a half moon around our bow, not over 100 
feet away, giving us a good chance to estimate his size. To me he 
looked to be 2U feet long, and as large around as a big horse. 
Freeman said rather exultantly, “If you succeed in landing him, 
you will have ail records broken for perhaps all time, as this fish 
will weigh between 900 and 1,000 pounds.” 

I must confess that when I saw this monster, and the wake, 
not unlike the wake a speed boat leaves when running full speed, 
my heart failed me. Many thoughts came into my mind. Per- 
haps the one uppermost was, “What will my wife and friends on 
shore say if I admit defeat after so many expressions of confi- 
dence in my ability to land almost anything that swims?” My 
confidence, however, increased as his rushes began to grow short- 
er, after the first hour. 


HE battle continued over a course of 15 miles, and at the end 
of three and a half hours of the worst punishment I had 
ever before received from any fish, and out in the Atlantic 8 
miles from the bay where I hooked him, he sounded in 700 feet 
of water, while the bay runs in depth from 300 to 400 feet. He 
had not previously sounded, and my hopes began to rise by leaps 
and bourtds, as other tuna that I had caught around Cataiina Is- 
land usually sounded when they were whipped. This rush down- 
ward was slow and steady. When he reached the bottom, he re- 
mained motionless. 
There was nothing left to do but pump him up, which proved 
to be the hardest work to which I had been subjected. My hands 


were frightfully blistered; my back and arms tired, but I finally 
managed to raise him. He came up in the usual tuna way—on his 
side, tail up and head down. We had stopped the boat, and both 
guide and boatman were getting ready with the gaff. I felt my 
line touch something about the boat. It became fast—I could not 
reel in, or release the line. It was jammed, just how I never 
knew; probably between rudder and rudder post. With the next 
move of the fish, the line parted—and another big fellow got 
away! 

I feel sure that had the stern of the boat been constructed for 
rod and reel fishing, we would have broken all world’s records on 
tuna in a few more minutes, as Freeman has speared these fish 
since he was a lad. I saw him spear three of them. When he 
struck I would ask how large they were. Two of them he got; 
the third broke the rope and escaped. He did not miss the weight 
more than a few pounds on each fish. 


Y HANDS were in no condition to try again. I waited, hop- 

ing they would get well, until my time to go was up. I am 
preparing to try it again this summer, but next time I will wear 
gloves. I have fished all my life, for the past twenty-eight years 
in salt water, for all kinds of big fish, and this was the first time I 
had ever needed gloves. My advice to anyone wanting to try 
their luck for the gamest of all game fish is to go to Nova Scotia. 
Take large hooks, mounted on aeroplane wire leaders not less 
than 12 feet long. Use a 39-thread line. Best quality reel, not 
smaller than No. 9/0—12/0 is better. 

I think my friend, Peter Bentley, of Jersey City, will bear me 
out in the statement that there is no tackle too gvod for this fish, 
as he, too, had the thrill that comes only to those who are for- 
tunate enough to hook one of those Nova Scotia tuna. Mr. Bent- 
ley’s big one also got away; however, he promises to meet me at 
Hubbards, next July. 





Bird Hunting on the Alaskan Tundra 


UT over the barrens could be heard 
Or) the ¢lamoring call of white geese 

as they circled the snow-covered 
tundra for a favorable feeding spot. The 
ice-bound lagoons were rapidly filling with 
water from the mountain freshets; red- 
backed and Aleutian sandpipers worked busily along the exposed 
gravel beds, and hordes of little brown cranes swung up the coast 
of Seward Peninsula and rounded Cape Prince of Wales, the 
westernmost promontory in North America. Spring had arrived 
at last, and the birds were coming in numbers to their summer 
homes. Occasionally as we returned from an offshore hunt for the 
sea mammals of Bering Strait, a band of the rare emperor geese 
would flush from their resting place along the towering wall of 
the shore ice, and sail away close over the water; wavering flocks 
of black brant passed rapidly northward, and an occasional pair 
of swans called resonantly from the ‘distant tundra. 

After months of inactivity, it was a pleasure to be afield with 
the birds again, and after the migration was over, ! planned a 
trip back from the coast upon the flat Arctic prairie to collect 
material for the habitat groups to be installed in the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History at Denver. And whst would appeal 
to a sportsman more than a group of the rarest of North Amer- 
ican game birds, that Arctic wanderer, the emperor goose? 

Few emperor geese were seen near the little Eskimo village of 
Wales, where I made my spring headquarters, but Nagozruk, my 
Eskimo assistant, assured me we would find them nesting along 
Lopp Lagoon, some 20 miles away. So at the height of the breed- 
ing season, we planned for a two weeks’ trip. Onshore winds 
threw up such waves it was impossible for us to put to sea in our 
little skiff, so Nagozruk hitched his dog team and dragged our 
equipment across the now drab-appearing tundra to the shores of 
the extensive lagoon. It was now July 4, but the fast-melting ice 
of the tundra ponds still held firmly, except for narrow bands at 
the edges, along which we hoped to have fair going. 

We had a little wooden skiff about 16 feet in length, our 
sleeping bags, tent and grub, and in additioa carried an Evinrude 
motor, the little machine saving many hours of hard pulling when 
the open “rivers” leading from the lagoon to Bering Sea were 
finally reached. It was midnight when we started on our way, 
Nagozruk, the head hunter of the village, a boy called Tavok, 
and I. The boat was heavily loaded, and as the water over the ice 
was none too deep, it grounded continually, and often had to be 
unloaded and dragged over peninsulas of ice. Midnight is the 
quiet time of an Alaskan summer “day,” the grey twilight when 
birdlife is at rest. Overhead an occasional Arctic tern passed 


Alfred M. Bailey 


Invading the realm of the emperor 
goose in search of specimens for mu- 
seum habitat groups 


swiftly and silently, the measured, far- 
reaching “kok-ar-ow” of the red-throated 
loon, and the musical “a-aluk, a-aluk” of 
the old-squaw ducks, being the only sounds 
to break the stillness. We worked steadily 
at the oars and the tow line (the water 
was too shallow for the engine), until well into the morning. An 
occasional band of emperor geese was seen over the lagoon, and 
several flocks flushed from their graveling places along the beach. 


T WAS fine, early in the morning of July 5, but we were too 

busy making progress to note the beauty of nature; a constant 
watch was kept along the tundra with the glasses, in hope of 
game, and on several occasions we stopped to explore favorable 
places. Nagozruk finally pointed out a pair of birds on an open 
flat, so I stalked them, crawling from one hummock to another. 
They did not appear shy, for altho they saw me all the time, I 





““Mukki man.” The Eskimos also use the word mukki, meaning dead, to 
indicate weariness, or that they are “all in” 
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was able to crawl within gunshot before they took to wing. The 
emperor goose gets under way more rapidly than our southern 
forms, but I dropped the beautiful male upon the ice of a tundra 
lake. As the ice was too thin to bear our weight, Nagozruk se- 
cured the bird with his nixik line (hooks on a seal skin line, used 
in snagging game). After securing this specimen, we saw another 
pair a few hundred yards away. I had equally good success with 
them, and had hardly picked up my bird, when a large band of 
geese was seen approaching from far out over the ice-bound 
lagoon. I dropped to the tundra, and as they sailed past, counted 
with both barrels. Four of the rarest of geese before we were well 
started! 

About noon we reached open water, and as the wind began to 
blow strongly from the south, sail was raised and rapid time made 
toward the distant nesting islands ahead. Cape Prince of Wales 
behind us showed clearly against the sky, its barren ridges sil- 
houetted sharply because of the snow-covered slopes, while the 
picturesque “Potato Mountains” on the mainland side of the la- 
goon were gradually hidden in scurrying wind clouds. A few 
yellow-billed loons were seen as they curved from our path, and 
old-squaws and Pacific eider were constantly taking to wing. 


HE natives had assured me I would find “all kinds” of birds 
nesting on these islands, but all we found we-e old-squaws 

and Arctic terns, there being about forty pairs of ducks, with 
their down-covered eggs, and about fifty pairs of terns. The old- 
squaws often remained on their eggs until almost under foot, 
when they would dart away with a whirr of wings. We were wet 
from the day’s trip, and the cold wind over the ice made hunting 
exceedingly disagreeable, and as none of us had had rest for about 
thirty-five hours, we welcomed a chance to camp. While the boys 
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Nagozruk and Tayok with emperor geese and yellow-billed loon 
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were pitching tent in a sheltered cove on 
the mainland, I took the 22 and shot 
three little Steller’s eider which had 
alighted on a near-by pond. They are the 
finest eating of the northern ducks, and 
with an emperor goose we soon had a 
stew bubbling on our primus stove—and 
then, rest. 

Our sealskin boots were dry when we 
crawled from our sleeping-bags some fif- 
teen hours later, but we found a cold, raw 
wind out of the north, making a fur parka 
a necessity. The three of us separated, 
working over the tundra for museum 
specimens, eggs or birds, and I dropped 
down the channel to the mouth of a la- 
goon river. The wind had driven the pack 
ice from Bering Strait into the stream, 
and great bergs were deposited along the 
beach, while in contrast to the Arctic set- 
ting were semi-palmated sandpipers weav- 
ing their way among the ice-masses. A 
little red poll had built its nest in the side 
of a deserted igloo; a loon flushed from 
her nest of reeds along a tundra marsh, 
while overhead a jaeger cruised slowly 
about, apparently trying to locate the un- 
covered eggs. 


ANDS of emperor geese were con- 

stantly in sight, but in such an ex- 
tensive territory there was little hope of 
their passing a blind. Our method was 
simply to cover as much ground as pos- 
sible and hope that a flock would swing 
into range. It should be remembered that 
in collecting museum specimens the field 
man must secure as big a variety of forms 
as possible, and that our trips were never 
for the purpose of collecting but a single 
species. On one little grass-grown penin- 
sula a female goose was flushed from her 
eggs, but before taking to wing she had 
carefully covered them with down. I re- 
mained in the vicinity for an hour hoping 
she would return, that I might take a 
photograph, but old “wa” remained far 
out, on a sandy point. 

An occasional shot from the distance 
showed the Eskimos were securing game, 
' “ and as I too had fair success, it was not 
&:. many hours before I was glad to work 
back with all I could carry. In the even- 
ing we broke camp, loaded the boat and 
headed for the “third” river from Wales, 
some 10 miles away. When hunting with 
Eskimos in the spring and summer 
months one never takes time into con- 
sideration, for it is light enough to work the twenty-four hours 





- around; we simply hunted until we were a little mukki (dead), 


and then turned in. It is hard to keep track of the days when 
afield. 

Tavok and I had a strenuous time with the oars, while Nagoz- 
ruk sweated over the engine. The evening was absolutely quiet 
with not a breath of air to stir the placid surface, the saw- 
toothed ridges of the mainland mountains were mirrored in the 
glassy water, the violets and blues blurring into blackness.. Old- 
squaws continually flushed ahead, and a few glaucous gulls cried 
stridently as they hovered near their mound-like nests: We 
worked until 4 in the morning before reaching a favorable camp- 
ing place, and while the tent was being pitched, I prepared break- 
fast. It is a rather lonesome job, hunting with the Eskimos, for 
they are usually rather non-communicative. Both these boys 
could speak English, but they carried on all their conversations 
in their native language, until I protested. 


MONG the rareties which we desired, besides the geese, were 

the yellow-billed loons, and a family of swans. After our 
everlasting duck stew and rice was washed down with black 
coffee, we started our usual exoloring trip, with the Eskimos 
working one way while I took the other. Along a small Arctic 
stream I jumped several ptarmigan, and found a nest well con- 
cealed among the willows. A band of pintail ducks flew swiftly 
by, and a Pacific godwit circled overhead, calling his scolding 
“tobak-tobak.” Near by was an abandoned Eskimo village 
known as Milakatvik, its igloos rapidly falling into decay, while 
out on the tundra a short distance were the graves of some of the 
former inhabitants. They had been “buried” in driftwood boxes, 
which soon rotted, so that skulls were lying all about. Old canoe 
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frames, rifles and other belongings of the 
deceased were always with the graves. 

We hunted in that vicinity several days 
with fair success, and then crossed to 
Mint River, a swift-flowing stream which 
drained a wide valley. There were willow 
trees 5 or 6 feet in height, the largest 
trees I had seen for over a year, and the 
great number of birds circling about 
promised us fine collecting. The skiff was 
lined up the swift-flowing river, and hard 
work it was, until we found a favorable 
camping site on a gravel bar. It was a 
picturesque place, with clear mountain 
water rushing over the rounded boulders. 
A great snow bank lined the far shore, 
while the blue ridges of the snow-seamed mountains loomed up 
in the distance. 


HE next few days’ collecting was very successful. Scarcely 

had camp been pitched than three geese alighted about 100 
yards away; Nagozruk rested his .30 over the bow of the skiff, 
and only two of the birds departed. That evening we saw a white 
swan against the grey sky as it sailed toward a distant lagoon, 
and the boys assured me we would be able to locate the nesting 
place. Ptarmigan were in great abundance, and we collected a 
fine series from among the willows, from where they were con- 
tinually flushing. 

Tavok was out early the next morning while Nagozruk and I 
slept, coming in as we were crawling from our bags. He had 
found two nests of emperor geese, and nest of the whistling swan. 
So taking my camera and tripod, we set out to make the photo- 
graphs so necessary for building museum groups. The young 
swans had just left the nest, which was on the open tundra, and 
were headed for the lagoon, ready for their first swim. The old 
female circled anxiously overhead, her stained breast showing 
rust color in the early morning light, while her handsome white 
mate gave one exploratory circle, and evidently decided against 
our appearance, for he did not return. We photographed the 
youngsters, the nest and the general background, and then took 
the cygnets and the mother bird, that they might be used in a 
group which thousands could view each year. 

A few days later we succeeded in locating the nest of the rare 
yellow-billed loon along a great inland lake. It had been a hard 





The author’s camp on the shore of Lopp Lagoon 


day for us, for we had covered miles of territory; our grub was 
all gone but the birds which we were collecting—and bird meat 
straight grows tiresome—so we were anxious to make a success of 
the trip as quickly as possible. The wind shifted at noon, and a 
drizzling rain set in, then changed to snow, which clung to our 
wet parkas. As one lagoon after another was covered, we saw 
many. yellow-bills, but their nests were always empty, until at 
last, far from camp, we found a nest with a single egg. The Eski- 
mos had killed several geese and loons during the day, and I was 
well loaded down, so we returned to camp well satisfied, and 
anxious.to be on our way to Wales. 

At 5 next morning we started on the 20-mile trip to the Cape. 
It was a blustery day, with the wind too strong for us at times. 
The mouth of the first river from Wales was made by evening, 
whete we crawled into an abandoned igloo to cook some meat, 
and then started the 11 miles to the village, lining the skiff along 
the shore of Bering Sea. But as onshore winds had blown the drift- 
ing pack against the beach, the ice became heavier and heavier, 
until finally there was no way thru. We did not dare go out into 
the open sea for a way around, so the skiff was beached and 
pulled up high, all the specimens were cached, and we mushed on 
toward Wales. Then the wind began to blow, as it can only blow 
at Cape Prince of Wales, but we kept on, arriving at the Eskimo 
village at 7 in the morning—twenty-six hours to go 20 miles! 
And such was our collecting trip for museum groups on the Arctic 
prairie. To the naturalist there is a keen enjoyment in studying 
the rare species of the Northern tundra and I have always been 
glad to have invaded the realm of the emperor goose. 








The author, Belle, and the result of a fine day’s sport 


To Belle 


R. B. Le Cocq 


ELLE is gone. While her master lingered idly by his fireside, 

without a thought of danger, or a sense of harm, his faithful 
dog had wandered out on a forbidden highway where some speed- 
ing driver ran her down. There only human traffic has a legal 
license, and dogs are only dogs without their canine rights. We 
found her on the pavement, her face headed homeward; she 
had strayed off for but a moment and was forced to pay with life. 
I buried her one morning as the eastern sun first peeked over the 
snow-capped hills. With tender hands and eyes a little moist, I 
must confess, I laid her gently in her grave dug in the meadow 
along the brook where she was wont to roam, or where she enter- 
tained her ancestral instincts by Ildoking for the minnows in the 
stream. 

Belle, I miss you. In all the years gone by I never yet came 
back from work or play but you would come to meet and greet 
me. On sunny Sunday days we walked together along the old 
stream and into woodland; and as we walked and talked the 
primitive instincts in both were somewhat satisfied. In hunting 
season we would roam o’er hill and dale, field and meadow, in 
pursuit of fleeing game. We were good companions, Belle. We 
understood without a language; gesture, look and instinct were 
enough. 

Belle, in losing you my heart is sad. No other can just take 
your place; no other dog would know me as you did. When mis- 
fortunes come and sorrows fall; when friends forsake or sickness 
lays us low; when life’s brief span seems entangled with the pains 
and troubles humans know, a faithful dog is faithful still. I know 
not whether there is a spirit land for dogs, or if man alone can 
boast of such a home; but when I think of you, Belle, the imagi- 
nation goes perhaps astray, and I like to believe that when life’s 
brief day is done and the soul shall wander in the valley of the 
shadows searching for the lonely way, that thru the hazy, misty 
distance of that other shore, I may recognize my friend and pal 
of earthly days—my dog, Belle. 
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Third Annual Outdoor Life Prize 


HERE is nothing, in our opinion, more worthy of nation- 

wide recognition and honest praise than the work of pre- 
serving and propagating the wild life of America. Thruout the 
length and breadth of this country there are many capable, hard- 
working, loyal men devoting their talents and their energies 
toward the improvement of game conditions and the betterment 
of game administration. 

And what a wonderful field it is—this work of not only preserv- 
ing the present supply of our national heritage, but of actually 
increasing it for future generations, 
thru the intelligent breeding of game 
animals, birds and fishes, adequate 
protective measures, sanctuaries, the 
cure of diseases, and — by no means 
of less importance —the advance- 
ment of true sportsmanship ideals. 

Unquestionably the importance of 
game administration is rapidly grow- 
ing more and more apparent. It is a 
field of almost unlimited possibili- 
ties; a work requiring consistent, 
unified, skilled effort, because, due to 
deplorable slaughter, unwise regula- 
tions, petty politics and wanton neg- 
ligence, our once abundant wild life, 
stubbornly tho futilely resisting the 
thoughtlessness of mankind, had cer- 
tainly converged upon the pathway 
leading to ultimate extinction. 

But, more power to those who re- 
fuse to lend themselves to squab- 


a perceptible improvement in condi- 
tions; a turning of the tide; a warmer 
spirit of conservation —- and it is not all talk. To the leaders in 
this meritorious work, and their supporters, the nation as a whole 
and sportsmen in general owe a debt of sincere gratitude. Yet, 
all too often the men so engaged fail to receive the credit that is 
their just due, and the public at large hears little or nothing of 
the good they accomplish. We are too prone to take things as a 
matter of course. 

It was with the idea of expressing such merited recognition, and 
the hope of encouraging, in some small 
measure at least, a more general participa- 
tion in a safe and sane conservation and 
propagation program, that Outdoor Life 
inaugurated its annual prize award in 1923 

The plan is to each year award two med- 
als of gold as herein illustrated; one for the 
territory east and the other west of the 
Mississippi. The first year, loyal sportsmen 
contributed to the fund for this purpose, 
the prizes being a gold medal and a cash 
award. The gold medal was awarded as a 
first prize to John M. Phillips of Pittsburgh. 
Pa., and the cash prize to Col. G. Soulard 
Turner of Silver City, N. M. In 1924 Out- 
door Life itself offered two gold medals. 
which were won by Arthur A. Allen of Cor- 
nell University and ex-Governor Arthur M 
Hyde of Missouri. 

In 1925 our award committee consisted 
of. the following men: 

T. Gilbert Pearson, chairman, president 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, New York. 

Aldo Leopold, Forest Service, Madison, 


J. P. Cuenin, San Francisco Examiner, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Outdoor Life is indeed grateful to the committee for the thoro, 
unselfish and unbiased manner in which its work was conducted 
in connection with the 1925 awards. Certainly it was confronted 
by no small task in its consideration of the wealth of conserva- 
tion timber from which two candidates were to be chosen. That 
their selections were wisely made there can be no question, and 
we warmly congratulate them upon their final choice. 

Particular attention is drawn to the fact that Mr. Leopold was 
a member of our first committee in 1923, served as chairman of 
the 1924 committee, and graciously consented to be a member of 
the committee of 1925. His work in each of the three years has 
been of the highest order. 

Announcement of the personnel of the 1926 committee will be 
made just as soon as possible. Ep1ror. 
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; ; V Left—William C. Adams of Massachusetts, winner of eastern 
bling cliques and factions, we sense award. Right—Isadore Zellerbach of California, winner of 
western award. 





Outdoor Life gold medal, won this year by 
William C. Adams of Massachusetts and Isa- 
dore Zellerbach of California, for outstanding 
accomplishments in game administration dur- 
ing 1925. Former winners are John M. Phil- 
lips of Pennsylvania, in 1923, and Arthur A. 
Wis Allen of Cornell University and ex-Governor 
‘ Arthur M. Hyde of Missouri, in 1924 


Report of the Committee on Award 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Your award committee of the Out- 

door Life Prize for 1925, for the accomplishment of notab| 
results in game conservation and the advancement of sportsman- 
ship ideals, recommends as follows: 

Eastern Award to the Hon. William C. Adams, Director, De- 
partment of Conservation, Division of Fisheries and Game, Stat: 
of Massachusetts, for his notable work in developing that depart- 
ment in his state and his pronounced influence in national matters 

affecting game protection. 


"4 Western Award to the Hon. Isa- 
'  dore Zellerbach, Chairman, Board of 
Fisheries and Game Commission, 
State of California, for his unusually 
successful work in bringing the ac- 
tivities of the California Game Com- 
mission out of politics and in con- 
ducting his department in a most 
commendable manner. 


In its consideration of the many 
men engaged in meritorious work 
along conservation lines thruout the 
country, and in its final choice as 
herein given, your committee has 
earnestly endeavored to be entirely 
fair and impartial to all. It is hoped 
that the recommendations as agreed 
upon by your committee as a whole 
Sd ' may meet with your approval. 


T. Gitpert Pearson, Chairman: 
Apo LEOPOLD, 
J.P. Cuenin. 


William C. Adams 


F there is any one fact in American game conservation which 

we can be sure is true, it is this: that all our laws, leagues, 
refuges, reservations, planting, plans and other “protective” meas- 
ures are null and void without competent state game officials. 

For this reason, when a state game official makes an extra good 
record, that record qualifies him for consideration for the Outdoor 
Life Award. 

William C. Adams, State Game Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, has made such 
arecord. He has, in the first place, enforced 
the law with such vigor and effect, and en- 
listed the co-operation of sportsmen to such 
an extent, as to raise the revenues of the 
Game Department from $65,000 to $186,000. 
Under his regime the 1926 revenues for his 
department should reach nearly $250,000. 

Secondly, he has built up a system of 
game refuges and game farms, all of which 
are being successfully operated. From the 
pheasant farms under his control between 
9,000 and 10,000 birds were liberated last 
year. He has also done much in the way 
of establishing fish hatcheries and in the 
stocking of streams, and has raised several 
thousand dollars among the sportsmen of 
the state to aid in new construction work 
in his various breeding enterprises. Mr 
Adams has been particularly active in his 
lecture campaigns, and in so doing has been 
largely influential in extending the organi- 
zation of sportsmen in Massachusetts. 

Thirdly, he has taken a prominent part 
in the movement to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all states and all factions in draft- 
ing an acceptable form of Migratory Bird Bill. 

Appointed to the old Board of Commissioners in 1913, he has 
had active charge of the work with fish and game and the com- 
mercial fisheries of Massachusetts since 1915. He has served as 4 
member of the Advisory Committee to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on the Migratory Bird Treaty Act from 
shortly after the establishment of the committee. He is pas' 
president of the International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, and is a member of many nationa! 
and state organizations identified with the conservation move- 
ment. 

In recognition of his services he has been awarded the Easter: 
Prize for 1925. Apo LEopo.p, 

Eastern Member of Outdoor Life Prize Award Committee. 
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Isadore Zellerbach 
1? understand and appreciate the work accomplished by Com- 
missioner Zellerbach, it will be necessary to make compari- 
ns between the present organization and the old one that exist- 

| for about fifteen years. 

For years many of the anglers wanted trout planted at the 
fingerling stage rather than as fry. It was pointed out to the 
ommission that other states, as well as the United States Bureau 
’ Fisheries, were getting results with rearing ponds, but the 
sportsmen were told that the fish cultural department knew that 
he only method was to plant trout as soon as they were able to 
swim. Mr. Zellerbach will have rearing ponds at fifteen points 
thruout the state this season. 

The old commission spent many thousands of dollars in a long- 
drawn-out attempt to stock the state with pheasants, but after 
making a flat and costly failure of the venture the game farm 
was abandoned. 

As soon as Commissioner Zellerbach was appointed he made a 
trip thru Oregon and Washington at his own expense to study the 
excellent game farms in those states, and while there engaged one 
of the best men in the business to take charge of pheasant breed- 
ing in California. We now have one of the largest game farms in 
the country, and this season, after holding breeding stock for en- 
larging the farm, there will be released more than 8,000 pheasants. 

In the coast waters of California there was taken last season 
more than 350,000 tons of sardines. Formerly the greater part of 
this fine food fish was made into fertilizer and 
shipped abroad. We had laws prohibiting the re- 
duction of food fish, under which canners were 
supposed to be restricted, but it remained for 
missioner Zellerbach 
to enforce this law, 
which he did despite 
the opposition of the 
wealthy packing cor- 
porations, which took 
the matter to the high- 
est courts. 

At first glance it 
might seem that sar- 
dines would mean 
nothing to the sports- 
men, but a different 
light is thrown on the 
matter when it is un- 
derstood that the sar- 











trained technicians available to replace them. Such technicians 
must be the output of special schools. The existing schools are 
so starved for money and support that their output is negligible. 
The man who builds a really effective training school for game 
experts should have first call on the Outdoor Life Award. 

Game conservation has mustered quite an imposing array of 
volunteer service, good laws, favorable public sentiment, and 
other forms of good intentions. But good intentions alone never 
yet raised a crop. There is lacking the men who know how to 
plow, seed, weed, and harvest wild game scientifically. Only 
technical schools can produce an adequate supply of such men. 

Of course, even without schools, and in spite of the exigencies 
of politics, we get an occasional official who by sheer force of en- 
thusiasm and native ability makes notable progress in adminis- 
tering game. Such men have been and should continue to be 
recognized as suitable candidates for the award. 

2. Research. Closely allied with the need for men trained to 
apply the best methods of conserving game is the need for re- 
search to tell us what the best methods are. 

It is simply amazing that with scores of institutions equipped 
for research in natural history, a mere handful of individuals 
have seen the crying need for research in game conservation 
methods. 

How often does your state game commissioner ask the biologi- 
cal department of your state university to solve one of his prob- 
lems in fish planting, game foods, game coverts, pollution, or 
vermin control? 

How often does the biological department sug- 
gest to your game commissioner or sportsman’s 
organization that it might help in solving such 
problems? 

So rarely that you 
could count the in- 
stances on the fingers 
of two hands. Mean- 
while our commission- 
ers bull their way 
blindly along, our bio- 
logical departments 
play tiddle-de-winks 
with Latin names, our 
farmers post their 
lands, our legislatures 
pass songbird lists, our 
sportsmen organize 





dine is the principal 
food of the salmon, 
steelhead trout and 
other game fish, and 
the sportsmen knew 
that with the fishes’ 
food supply depleted, the numbers of game fish would be reduced. 

While the old gang was in office for about fifteen years, the 
sale of ducks went on unchecked. Market hunters plied their 
trade openly, offering ducks for sale on the roads leading to the 
ducking grounds. The chairman of the former commission had 
never taken the trouble to learn if he or his wardens could pur- 
chase ducks for the purpose of getting evidence against the mar- 
ket hunters. Despite the protests of the sportsmen, the old chair- 
man would not get an opinion from the attorney general on this 
question. Mr. Zellerbach got it in a few days. 

The old commission would not recognize nor co-operate with 
any sportsmen’s organization except its own politically formed 
groups which were started by it, not to protect fish and game, but 
to strengthen the political power of the commission. The new 
commission, under Mr. Zellerbach, is working with the Associated 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of California, the state-wide organization com- 
osed of forty-five fish and game protective associations, and 
nore than 25,000 individual members. 

While this article covers only a few of the accomplishments of 
Commissioner Zellerbach, it will show why this man, the head of 
$26,000,000 corporation, who is devoting most of his time to fish 
and game matters, has the confidence of the half million sports- 

n of California. J.P. Cuenin, 

Western Member of Outdoor Life Prize Award Committee. 


award. Left, 
right, J. P. 





What Achievements Merit the Outdoor Life Award? 


PY°HE achievements of the men who have received the Outdoor 
Life Award in the past speak for themselves. What are the 
3 so fundamentally important to wild-life conservation as to 
rit the award in the future? 
\t Mr. McGuire’s request I offer the following suggestions, not 
th any idea that they are the last word on the subject, but 
iply to start discussion and thought. 
|. Training Schools. The most serious weakness in wild-life 
nservation today is the lack of trained experts. Political ap- 
intees will predominate among the officials charged with the 
inagement of game resources until there is a steady stream of 


Members of the committee on 
Aldo Leopold ; 
Cuenin; center, 
T. Gilbert Pearson, chairman. 


and orate on conserva- 
tion, and our game, 
our coverts, and our 
marshes slide down 
the toboggan of un- 
guided “development.” 

The man who demonstrates the power of research to find the 
best methods of raising game, food, and coverts should auto- 
matically be on the list of candidates for the Outdoor Life Award. 

3. Refuge, Drainage, and Pollution Projects. The door of op- 
portunity is wide open for signal personal achievement in demon- 
strating the workability of refuge systems for restoring game to 
specific regions. 

The door is open for signal personal achievement in securing 
the public acquisition of lakes and marshes threatened with 
drainage, or restoring lakes and marshes already drained. Not 
only the National Government, but also states, counties and 
municipalities must acquire public shooting and fishing grounds 
or else the average citizen will be left without any place to hunt 
or fish. 

The door is open for signal personal achievement in working 
out the technical methods of reclaiming waste effluents and thus 
preventing pollution. 

Notable personal achievements in these fields should certainly 
merit consideration for the Outdoor Life Award. 

4. Sportsman-Landowner Relations. We are steadily drifting 
toward the point where the growing demand for and decreasing 
supply of hunting and fishing privileges is going to push some- 
thing off the map. That something is going to be either the game 
or the impecunious hunter. 

Publie shooting and fishing grounds, if adequately pushed, offer 
a partial remedy with respect to marshlands, big game and fish. 

But there is no comprehensive remedy as yet in sight with re- 
spect to upland game. 

It is barely possible that somebody might think out and dem- 
onstrate some new principle, or new way to apply an old one, 
which would conserve game on farm lands of high value without 
monopolizing it. 

Anybody who can do this will render an enormous service to 
the future of conservation and also the future of democracy. 

The Outdoor Life Award would be an inadequate recognition 
of such service. 

5. Interpreting the Meaning of Sport. Each passing year dis- 
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closes new instances of how the thinking citizen who does not 
enjoy either hunting or fishing fails to understand their real 
meaning to those who do. 

Sport is still construed by the non-sportsman in terms of blood- 
just, gunpowder, or poker chips. He rightly doubts whether the 
conservation of these things involves human values of much dig- 
nity or worth. 
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Then in recent years has come that pestiferous idea of justify. 
ing sport in terms of tourist revenue. . 
It seems to me that there is continued need for sportsmen who 
know that these things do not constitute sport to give expression, 
in art or literature, to the things that do. 
Such expressions should receive consideration for the award. 
Apo LEopo.p. 
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HOSE living in the Pacific Northwest, where the forests 

of pine and fir are the natural resources, view the pass- 
ing of winter and the advent of the hot, dry summer months 
with just a tinge of regret. For at the close of the summer 
season each year history has again repeated itself. Thou- 
sands of acres of virgin timber have again been destroyed 
and left in the wake of these wanderers and travelers. Just 
how much of the destruction is due directly or indirectly to 
carelessness cannot be authentically determined. But it is to 
assume that fully 90 per cent of all forest fires can be traced 
back to carelessness. 

Forest fires are the most dreaded menace to the Pacific 
Northwest. For every acre of timber destroyed by fire means 
just so much loss in natural resources. And altho there are 
millions of acres of standing timber, which seemingly are 
enough to last forever, there is none to waste. Future gen- 
erations will need the timber. So why be destructive? 

An official report turned in by managers of the Pacific 
Northwest district, comprising the national forests in the 
states of Oregon and Washington, show the number of acres 
burned over in National Forest in the two states to be 32,568 
acres for the year 1925, which is nearly 100,000 acres less than 
the annual fire average, in spite of the exceptional drouth 
and length of the 1925 fire season. This is the greatest reduc- 
tion in the number of acres burned over since the year 1913. 

The publicity given during National Forest Week last 
spring undoubtedly had a great deal to do in reducing the 
number of forest fires. The Pacific Northwest states com- 
bined with the Government in an effort to educate the public 
in regard to forest conservation and the prevention of forest 
fires. One hundred and eighty thousand pieces of printed 
matter was sent out from the local district forester’s office. 
Newspapers printed approximately 6,000 column inches of 
matter pertaining to Forest Week and its aim; and over 
25,000 adults and 82,000 school children were reached thru 
speeches. Forest conservation or fire prevention was respon- 
sible for 150 or more editorials. 

Of the total number of fires in the district, only a little 
more than 8 per cent burned over more than 10 acres each, 
according to the report. There were 1,694 fires, of which only 
165 burned over more than 10 acres each, and of which 1,092 
burned over less than a quarter of an acre each. This speaks 
well for the efficiency of the system by which the rangers 
work in keeping the fires well under control. 

Fires caused by men during the year were less in number 
than any year except 1912, for 12 years. And fires caused by 
smokers decreased slightly, but the number caused by _care- 
less campers showed a slight increase over last year. Fewer 
incendiary fires were reported than in any previous year— 
only half the number for 1924. Conviction under state fire 
laws were obtained in 23 per cent of all the man-caused fires 
reported, according to the report. 

A total of 1,343,000 trees were planted in four national 
forests. In all there were 1,982 acres of burned-over national 
forest land planted to trees by the forest service. Plantings 
were made in locations where there was no possibility that 
natural reseeding would take place. Crater Lake and Whit- 
man National Forests in Oregon, and Columbia and Rainer 
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Forests in Washington received all the planting, to the fol- 
lowing amounts each: Crater Lake, 71 acres, or 80,000 trees 
of yellow pine; Whitman, 135 acres, or 154,000 trees of yel- 
low pine; Columbia, 950 acres, or 579,000 trees of Douglas 
fir; Rainier, 826 acres, or 530,000 trees of Douglas fir. 

In accordance with the Clarke-McNary act, nurseries for 
the preparation of planting stock have been established by 
the forest service at Corvallis, Ore., and Pullman, Wash. 
The stock from these nurseries will be used in the planting in 
national forests and will be sold at cost to other agencies 
desiring to plant. A total of 23,517 acres have been planted 
in the district since a definite program was begun in 1915. 

Since the year 1916, according to the report, 2,416 miles 
of forest development roads and 397 miles of highway have 
been completed, or 41 per cent of the forest development 
roads system planned for forests of the district, and 24 per 
cent of the highway system planned. The program calls for 
5,267 miles of road development and 1,685 miles of forest 
highways. The roads are not intended for public travel, but 
merely as a means of reaching otherwise inaccessible parts 
of the forest in case of fire or other emergencies, or for sur- 
vey purposes. The highways, however, are of regulation 
width and finish. 

The foresters are working upon a plan which calls for a 
system of 9,590 more miles of national forest trails to be con- 
structed or improved. Up to the end of 1925, 10,685 miles 
of trails in the national forests of the district have been 
widened, graded or constructed. The work of constructing 
or improving both the road and trails is necessarily slow, for 
sometimes there is a shortage of funds for the purpose and 
work must be curtailed until a new appropriation has been 
allowed. 

During the year 1925, according to the report, water pow- 
er projects involving a total potential output of 140,000 
horsepower was completed on government land. 

Detailed timber surveys, including estimates of the 
amount and quality of timber and details for making accur- 
ate maps of the districts surveyed were made, during 1925, 
of 173,605 acres of national forests in the district. These 
maps are used extensively by the department in the sale 
and administration of timber. Drainage surveys for maps 
were made for 326,513 acres during the year, and contour 
surveys for 161,000 acres. 

The public does not lack for warnings while traveling 
thru the forest of the northwest. Yet occasionally campers 
will leave a campfire which is still smoldering and later a 
breeze carries a spark into a patch of dry leaves, and within 
a comparatively short period of time there is a raging for- 
est fire where a little while before there was only the re- 
mains of a dying camp fire. Again a match or cigaret thrown 
casually along the roadside may be the direct result of a 
forest fire which may burn over hundreds of acres of timber 
and do thousands of dollars’ worth of damage. 

Every citizen of the United States is a part owner in the 
highways and the national forests, and it therefore behooves 
each individual to exert every effort to protect rather than 
to destroy his own property. So when traveling be particu- 
larly careful of fires. 
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[ shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—E] Comancho. 








The Frontier Doctor 


f Myers if you live in any city, town or 
village in the United States, you can 
step to a telephone and call a doctor if 
there is serious need, and, within a few 
hours at most, you can have competent 
medical attention for emergency. 

Telephones and automobiles make this 
possible almost anywhere, even in remote 
districts. 

Telephone connections do not take very 
long to make, and a good automobile, trav- 
eling to meet emergency requirements, can 
make 30 to 40 miles an hour over almost 
any passable road if handled by a compe- 
tent driver—of course, there are winter 
roads where 10 miles an hour would be top 
speed, but that is faster than a team could 
do the same thing, at that, so it is still good 
emergency speed. 

In the day of the early pioneers there 
was neither telephone nor automobile and, 
in most places, there was no telegraph even, 
to speed things up in an emergency. 

You got sick at your own risk and you 
usually got well the same way. 

Most everybody had at least a first aid 
knowledge of treating almost any case, or 
kind, of trouble, from broken bones to any 
of the ailments of the flesh. 

People did not have time to get sick and 
they really had very little reason to on top 
of that. 

Sickness is largely a result of crowding 
together, and it is not any more natural for 
people to be sick in open, outdoor country, 
than it is for animals to sicken. 

Of course, there is at all times more or 
less sickness present among all the species 
of the earth. Largely this, in a state of na- 
ture, is found among the very young or the 
very old. 

Age brings its own ailments, and the very 
helpless condition of the infant of any spe- 
cies tends to make the risks of life larger 
then than they are later in life, when the 
individual can help himself. 

Ordinarily, in the wilderness then, all 
things get along fairly well and maintain a 
pretty good average health. Human beings 
in the wilds are almost as much immune 
from sickness as the animals and birds are, 
and this held good among the pioneers as 
well as it does now. 


|]DERHAPS a reason can be found for this 
in the fact that people who went west 
the early days were all strong and 
hcalthy to begin with, stayed healthy be- 
cise they lived outdoors, ate plain food 
| lived clean lives. Naturally this would 
1 to keep people in a condition of 
lth and resistance to ordinary ailments. 
et, in spite of all this, people did get 
s< and die then just as they do now, but 
y were not numerous, because there 
‘e no great numbers of people in the 
st in early days and the proportion of 
® people to the whole population was 


less than it is now, due to the high average 
healthy condition of all who went into the 
West as settlers and pioneers. 

Sickness, in pioneer days, was not a lux- 
ury, as it is in many cases now; but it was 
a grim affliction, and the sick person us- 
ually did not consider himself sick at all 
until he was down in bed and unable to 
raise a hand to help himself—then he would 
confess that he did not feel real good. 

Usually first aid was given by family 
members, or by nearby neighbors who 
knew some of the simples of doctoring, or 
knew of old remedies they swore by, and 
believed in, up to the last minute. 

Whisky was a universal cure-all and it 
was usually given to sick folks more or 
less no matter what ailed them, from lock- 
jaw to snakebite. 

Snakebite especially was considered to be 
cureable by the copious use of whisky, and 
to be fatal without it, and it was treated 
accordingly. 

Modern science has proven that whisky 
is the worst possible thing to give in a case 
of snakebite and that the snake-bitten pa- 
tient, so treated, must have had tremend- 
ous recuperative and resistive powers to 
have survived the whisky on top of the 
snakebite—and yet they did just that in 
numerous cases in the early West, and 
when the doctor was the one who gave the 
whisky at that! 


EDICINE is supposed to be an exact 

science, yet today’s popular remedy 
is tomorrow’s discard, and occasionally an 
old-time remedy which has been thrown 
out as worthless comes back strong as a 
cure for something else. 

Pyorrhea is an ailment as old as the 
teeth of mankind, and the best brains have 
searched for untold years for a remedy, or a 
cure, without finding one. Yet one of the 
old simples gives more relief in this tooth- 
and-gum ailment than anything known to 
modern science. This remedy is the old- 
fashioned powdered “yellowroot” (Hydras- 
tis canadensis) of pioneer days, which was 
used even then as a cure-all for “sore 
mouth” in any form. 

It is bitter as gall, and every child who 
has ever tasted it as a remedy for the 
“canker sores” in the mouth, common 
enough in childhood, will remember it to 
his dying day—and hate it; yet it really 
does give relief to, tho it does not cure, 
pyorrhea, with its painful inflammation of 
the gums. This condition the Hydrastis will 
relieve, so it takes the pain out of this dis- 
agreeable ailment, and this helps some at 
least, and yet Hydrastis is in little use in 
modern medicine. 

I cite this simply to show the conditions 
which the pioneers faced in good faith, and 
how a good many of their idols turned to 
clay under the acid test. Yet they lived 
about as long and as well, and as comfort- 
ably, as we do now. 


HE frontier doctor was a most deserv- 
ing man, for he worked all the time, 
covering great distances in all kinds of 
weather and administered to the ailing to 
the best of his knowledge, come what may. 
From today’s point of view I do not 
think he had any great knowledge of the 
real action of drugs, but he believed he 
did, and he passed this faith on to his pa- 
tients, and thereby he did actually bring 
about a cure, by faith in what he thought 
was truth, alone. 

This human animal is a queer fabric, and 
the mentality which rules it is queerer still, 
for it is as wise as Satan and yet as easily 
fooled and hoodwinked as a baby; for it 
can make itself believe anything and, if it 
does believe, long enough and strong 
enough, why it will actually bring about, as 
a physical fact, that which it believes is 
fact. 

This has been demonstrated time and 
again in many ways and covering all kinds 
of cases, and it has nothing whatever to do 
with any religious beliefs, or propaganda, 
and it is not a part of, nor has it anything 
to do with, the so-called Christian Science 
practices. 

It is the doctor’s belief in his medicines 
which he transmits to the brain of the pa- 
tient who is thus led to believe he will get 
well because he has taken a medicine which 
the doctor says will make him well—and it 
does, but not thru the chemical action of 
the medicine on the tissues of his body. 

What is done is accomplished thru the 
patient’s belief in the doctor’s statement 
that the medicine will cure him, and that 
is all. 

The pioneer doctor was a man to inspire 
much confidence, and I have little doubt 
that most of his cures were brought about 
by just the above procedure, exactly. No 
matter what the method, or process, the 
fact remains that he did have a long list of 
cures to his credit. 

Settlers were far apart; nurses, outside 
one’s own family, were hard to get because 
every one, in every family, had his hands 
full to keep going themselves; yet some- 
one was always ready to help in severe 
cases, and sick folks got the best of atten- 
tion it was possible te give them in a wild 
new country. 

Drug stores were few and hard to get to, 
but the doctor always managed to have his: 
little case filled with small bottles full of 
drugs he beHeved would cure certain things, 
and he knew where, and what to look for, 
in nature, to supply some simple substitute: 
to take the place of what he did not have, 
and could not get. 

Sometimes a call for the doctor’s services 
meant an all-day drive, sometimes all day 
and half, or all, the night to reach his pa- 
tient, who must wait as best he could and 
trust to luck that he’d be alive when the 
doctor got there, for he’d have no help un- 
til then save what his family could give 
him, and that was usually little enough. 

The doctor was always overworked and 
underpaid because, often times, one long 
trip would merge into another urgent call, 
giving the doctor no time to sleep between 
visits, which involved long and tiresome 
journeys, thru mud, or cold, or snows; any 
of the disagreeable weather conditions 
which might be present and coupled up 
with the element of time to wear the doctor 
out physically. 


ET I do not know of a single case on 

the frontier where the doctor refused 
to answer a call for help, tho I’ve known 
cases where a deep mattress of straw, or 
hay, was put into the wagon box, blankets 
and buffalo robes piled in on it to make as 
comfortable a bed as possible, and the doc- 
tor climbed in and went to sleep there, 
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while some one else drove the team as fast 


as possible to the bedside of the sick. 

Thus the doctor managed to get the sleep 
he had to have and to bring aid and com- 
fort to the sick, hours sooner than would 
have been possible otherwise. And, like as 
not, he would have to wait for his fee for a 
year before the patient could pay—and 
sometimes he never could pay at all—yet 
the doctor never refused to go. 

In cases of sickness it is uncertain just 
what value there was in the actual medici- 
nal help given by the doctor, yet the fact 
remains that a high percentage of cures 
could be credited to his efforts, nd matter 
hhow he brought them about, whether thru 
medicine, or faith, or both. 

There was ancther branch of his profes- 
sion that the doctor was not in doubt in 
at any stage of the proceedings. This was 
the treatment of broken bones, sprains, 
wounds and lacerations of the flesh, togeth- 
er with drowning, and such local ailments 
as boils, open sores, etc. 

All of these the doctor treated with a 
high percentage of cures, because he knew 
what to do and was skillful in doing it and 
had clean air, strong people and favorable 
conditions to help him bring about the de- 
sired results. 

He usually accomplished the reduction of 
a fracture with just as accurate and perfect 
final results as the best doctors of today. 
He was the right man in the right place in 
all such cases. 

Probably his greatest field of usefulness 


was among the children and their mothers. 
All the ills of childhood “walked abroad in 
the land” in frontier days just as they do 
now. 

Measles, whooping cough, chickenpox, 
fevers and all the rest, from colds to dip- 
theria, and an occasional cast of smallpox, 
came under his care and received the best 
treatment he knew how to give, and most 
all of them got well. 

Such complicated diseases as dropsy or 
tuberculosis he could do nothing for except 
to ease the sufferings of the patient, one 
way or another, more or less, and this he 
did to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
and that was little beyond local treatment 
for pain, and cheer of his presence. 

Many a frontier child tossed and moaned 
and fretred with fever until the doctor 
came and gave, from his magic case, a few 
little bitter powders, or a bottle of bitter 
drops, which settled the racing pulse and 
let the little patient sleep, and get well of 
his own accord while he slept; and thereby 
hope “Zain entered the heart of an anxious, 
worn 110ther whose life was devoted to her 
loved baby. 

You could not, even by any means what- 
ever, cause that mother to waver in her 
loyalty to, and faith in, the soft-voiced 
man who came to save, and heal, and ease 
the pains and ailments of the children of 
the world, and go on his way to the next 
sufferer, a patient, faithful, all-enduring 
neighbor and friend who had, and deserved, 
the confidence and good will of every man, 
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woman and child who knew him. He was 
the most overworked man of the whole 
community and the most patient and opti- 
mistic one, tho the poorest paid, because 
the most careless as to his financial re- 
wards. 

He almost never sent more than one bill 
and many times forgot, or was too busy, to 
send that, and his bookkeeping was about 
as accurate as the average woman who 
writes, “Received $10 this morning from 
daddy; spent it all.” 


ONE place where the doctor fitted in as 
no other human being could, or did, 
and where his presence was always in de- 
mand, and anxiously sought, was to per- 
form the office of Greeter on the Threshold 
of Life. Every mother-to-be wanted him 
at her bedside when her baby was ushered 
into the world, for, in the mother’s soul of 
her, each woman feared that something 
might happen to handicap, or injure, dis- 
figure, mar, or in some mysterious way, 
keep the gods from being good to her child. 

Of herself she usually gave little thought; 
it was her baby that concerned her; just 
her baby, and his entry into the world. 

If the doctor was not there she fretted 
herself into a highly undesirable condition 
of nerves and mental attitude, to say noth- 
ing of detrimental physical condition, 
caused by worry. 

If the doctor came—and he always did, if 
it could be accomplished by any means nec- 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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GREASE-BESMEARED mechanic leaned over the 

fender, delving into the business end of a large touring 
car while the nervous owner waited in vain for the blending 
throb from the exhaust of a properly-working motor, the 
proclamation of the machine’s efficiency. 

The mechanic mentioned, employed as head man, gave 
some very queer suggestions for a mechanical genius. The 
day was fair and the air seemed charged with energy as the 
workmen rushed here and there administering to the needs 
of various customers, and while everything had the .appear- 
ance to the casual observer, that all was well, there was 
something very decidedly wrong. 

Tho the outsider would not have gained the knowledge 
that it even existed, it was a common topic among the men, 
and varied were their opinions such as “Off day,” “John’s 
wife must have left him,” etc., while a third and older em- 
ployee came to his friend’s rescue with the following reply: 
“No, boys, nothing is wrong with John except that he needs 
to go fishin’. I have worked with him a long ti ~~ ard I 
know the symptoms.” 

As John fingered a rocker arm with wrenches and thick- 
ness gauge, trying to obtain proper valve clearance, his gaze 
was on something outside the window and not on his work. 
The now thoroly irate owner summoned the foreman with 
the statement that he wanted some one to fix his car and not 
to play with it. 

Mr. Johnson, the foreman, apologized to the owner of the 
car thus: “John’s one of the best little car fixers in this 
metropolis, and our head man, but ever so often he gets the 
‘fishin’ fever’ so bad that it goes to his head. I reckon it’s 
about the right time of year, but I had hoped to be able to 
hold him to business thru the spring rush.” 

Upon approaching the car one look at John’s face con- 
firmed his suspicions. “John,” he said, “did you ever hear the 
racket about Napoleon’s stomach whipping him at Water- 
loo? If not, don’t forget there are other things that whip a 
man besides his stomach. Fishin’ is one cause in some cases. 
Let the motor cool, John, and rest a while, then with the 


oa of tomorrow off I reckon she will shape up all 
right.” 

A grin overspread his features that you couldn’t have 
knocked off with a machine hammer as he answered, “I guess 
you're right, Boss; many thanks.” 

A smile even invaded the countenance of the car owner. 
“That is different,” he said. “Of course, you men have to 
have diversion and recreation, but not many ever think of 
it in this way.” 

Soon the deep-throated roar told without mistake that 
John had won another victory over the intricate mechanism 
of an expensive car, and as the owner, now pleased, drove 
away, John never even stopped to pick up his tools. 

Wending his way homeward he soliloquized: “Yep, the 
boss is right; fishin’s the thing, and we’ll make her Big Cedar 
tomorrow.” Upon his arrival home he bribed his son with 
the promise of candy, to go to the grocery. Then he resur- 
rected his tackle and togs from a built-in wardrobe, and was 
soon in the garden digging worms while his wife looked on 
with a smile and light of understanding in her eyes. 

When the evening mea! was finished she inquired if he, 
John, her husband, did not want his lunch made up for the 
next day. A grin was his answer, for he knew she was aware 
of his intentions. Seldom can an observing woman be fooled, 
but too bad many fail to read the signs of fishin’ fever. 

Early morning found him on his way to Big Cedar, his fa- 
vorite stream, some 30 miles distant, and as the big Hudson 
warmed to her work he was aglow with anticipation. After 
all, it really seemed good to be alive. 

Leaving his car at a farmer’s place who knew him, with 
the exception of lunch time that found him hungry as a 
bear, all day long he waded and whipped the stream, work- 
ing riffles, drifts, logs, piers and stumps; not catching many 
fish, but evening found him with soothed nerves and, tho 
tired, a rested feeling had entered his system. 

At peace with nature, the world and men, he dreve home 
possessing the greatest of all to be desired—peace with him- 
self, and after all there seems only one conclusion that sat- 
isfies—“Go Fishin’.” 
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VERY student of bass fishing remem- 


bers when the “coaxer”’ appeared; 
that chunk of enameled cork in the shape 

a bit of loaf-sugar, to which was at- 
tached tiny red pads of felt, and red feath- 
ers covering the single upturned hook. It 
was something new in lures, tho the idea 
of using cork is old, very old, being men- 
tioned by writers of the sixteenth century, 
then, of course, for trout flies. I can well 
remember what my good friend, the “Old 
Doctor,’ who has figured in so many of 
my angling yarns, said when he first saw 
ny “coaxer” bobbing and bouncing over 
the wavelets of a bass lake, sending up two 
jets of water from the protruding tabs of 
red felt. “Why,” said he, “why, it looks 
like the devil!” The wonder of it was, 
properly handled, the coaxer was a winner, 
a real winner. Bass fans laughed at it, 
made all manner of sport of it, but it con- 
tinued to be employed largely by those 
anglers who had become disgusted with 
the weighty, many-hooked plug. We will 
have to concede that the “coaxer” was the 
trail-maker, the prototype of the lure 
known to us as the bass-bug. 

There is quite a little argument as to 
who first used the bass-bug—first made the 
lure—a matter which may be of considera- 
ble interest but little value to the angler. 
\t any rate, whether Louis B. Adams 
or “John Smith” were the first men to 
produce the lures, it was Will H. Dilg 
who brought the matter to the notice of 
\{merican anglers’ thru his articles in a 
portsman’s publication during 1916-1917. 
Instantly anglers everywhere began to try 
them out with remarkable success, and fly- 





A “buggist’s” paradise 





Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Cast- 

ing Tackle and Methods” and other 
works for anglers. 


Part II—Cuapter VI 
Bass-Bucs 


tiers everywhere were kept more than busy 
filling orders. Speedily the market was 
flooded with various bass-bugs, tied vari- 
ously, tho some well-known anglers insist- 
ed upon certain colors for bodies and feath- 
ers. Came a day when it seemed neces- 
sary to standardize patterns, and I think it 
was our lamented Larry St. John who 
called a group of well-known bass-bug users 
together in Chicago and they settled upon 
the following names and patterns: 

Poet’s Favorite—Body, white; stripes on body, 
brown; tail, white; wings, white turkey. 


Dilg’s Gem— Body, orange-brown; stripes, 
black; tail, brown and gray; wings, brown tur- 
key. 


Clark’s Fancy—Body, white; stripes, none; tail, 
red; wings, white turkey. 

Wilder’s Discovery—Body, yellow; 
tail, none; wings, yellow and red. 

St. John’s Pal—Body, red; stripes, black; 
yellow; wings, mallard wing. 

Hadley’s Choice—Body, yellow; stripes, black; 
tail, white; wings, yellow and white. 


stripes, red; 


tail, 


Chadwick’s Sunbeam—Body, yellow; stripes, 
black; tail, red; wings, peacock eyed 
Alex Friend—Body, gold; stripes, none; tail, 


black; wings, yellow and red. 

Bob Davis—Body, yellow; stripes, none; tail, 
yellow; wings, yellow. 
Zane Grey—Body, 

gray; wings, gray. 
Carter Harrison—Body, brown; stripes, yellow; 
tail, fox squirrel; wings, fox squirrel. 
Dr. Henshall—Body, brown; stripes, red; tail, 
brown; wings, white and red. 


gray; stripes, gray; tail, 


Those today are more or less standard 
and can safely be ordered of most types by 
name without specifying the particular 
dressing. 

It is hardly necessary to describe how the 
bugs are made, for anglers today are suffi- 
ciently well acquainted, but a word may 
not be out of place: A cork body is formed, 
split, and the shank of the hook set in 
grooves and the halves glued together; or 
a hole is made thru the cork lengthwise, the 
shank of the hook being thrust thru. In 
either case the hook is glued in solidly. The 
feathers are tied in at the head, and when 
a tail is added, it is fastened in about the 
hook at the rear. The cork is enameled in 
various colors, sometimes ribbed, as the 
above table indicates. It will readily be 
seen that the building—tying—of a bass- 
bug is not much trouble, and it is a fact 
that many bass anglers fashion their own, 
not only after the above patterns but fol- 
lowing original ideas. 





Colors—I have found in my experience 
that the more brilliantly colored bugs are 
not as apt to win as the somberly tinted. I 


am of the firm conviction that the more 
subdued tints will bring more fish than 
will the flashy colors. Of course, a great 
many anglers, expert “buggists,” will not 
agree with me, but that is all right. The 
one who desires bright colors can easily 
gratify his wishes. Perhaps color is not so 
determining a factor as some of us believe; 
anyway, it is a matter to be settled on the 
stream. 

Size—The size of the bass bug is quite 
well established, the body being in the 
neighborhood of an inch long and of about 
the diameter of a lead-pencil. There are 
smaller ones upon the market, called 
“trout-bugs,” sometimes alluring for bass. 
While the shape is that of a bug body, the 
man who ties his own can whittle to suit his 
fancy. It is truly surprising what odd re- 
sults can be produced by shaping a head 
and tapering a tail; or by building “ears” 
on the head, or otherwise distorting the 
forward part. With a little care and experi- 
menting, one can change the action of the 
bug when drawn thru the water so that he 
will have a new lure in reality. Such exper- 
iments are not only interesting but valua- 


ble. I have built more than one winning 
bass bug, following the “cut and fit” 
method. 
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“Dry” Bugs—This heading is something 
of a misnomer, for in truth all bass-bugs 
ire fished dry, or should be, tho now and 
then I happen on an unorthodox individual 
who attaches a sinker and goes down be- 
neath the surface. The small bugs, and 
tor aught I know the larger ones also, can 
be treated with some of the preparations 
on the market provided for the dry-fly 
trout-fisherman’s use in waterproofing his 
lures. Give the feather parts of the bass- 
bug a liberal dose and let it dry. It is sur- 
prising what a difference it will make with 
the floatability of the lure, preventing abso- 
lutely water-soaking of the wings. The bass 
fan will find that when the feathers do not 
mat, or the legs bunch, he has a more allur- 
ing fly. For ideal dry-fly work the bugs 
should be built especially with small bodies 
ind regular-sized wings and legs. Be sure 
the feathers and hairs are thoroly satur- 
ated with the oil. 

I have tried out the collodion-banana oil, 
qual parts, used for the first coat on rod 
windings, with a great deal of interest, 
pleasure and profit. As every rod maker 
knows, the collodion dries quickly, almost 
instantly, and leaves a sort of glistening, 
varnish effect. On the bugs it is very at- 
tractive. The feathers stand out stiff and 
prim, the water affecting them not at all 
Of course the treatment is not overly dur- 
able, but then, it lasts long enough. I have 
even gone a step farther in my experi- 
ments, varnishing over the collodion, mak- 
ing a real “varnish-bug;” one that glitters 
ind sparkles as it moves thru the water. 
Painting a body with gold-leaf and using 
bright yellow feathers and hair, produces 
1 wonderfully pretty bug; tho I must add 
in fairness that I have not found it overly 
taking from the fish’s point of view, which, 
after all, is the only criterion for judgment. 

Sportsmanship—Which again is not just 
the word to use. I am not thinking of 
legitimacy now, but of sport. There is no 
question in my mind but that the bass-bug 
offers the maximum of sport to the bass- 
fisher, second only to the real fly, and I am 
certain that it is more winning than the 
latter. It is not wholly the larger size of the 
bass-bug; there is something about it the 
bass finds very attractive, either because 
it suggests a natural food, which I think 
likely, or from its very oddity. Watch a 
bass-bug as it travels thru the water, dart- 
ing this way and that as directed ky an un- 
derstanding rod, and discover for yourself 
whether or not it is enough to deceive any 
well regulated fighting bronze-back. Cast 
it in the gloaming, right up against some 
snag, of in close proximity to a weed-bed, 
the known hangout of a hungry bronze- 
back, and see what happens. 

That the bass-bug has reached the climax 
of its development, retaining its surface 
characteristics, wherein lies its great at- 
tractivity, I am morally certain. I can not 
see how it can be improved as a top-of-the- 
water lure. I know there has been a great 
turning recently to the more successful 
lure, the underwater minnow—“feather min- 
now’—to be discussed next month; but I 
im not altogether sure there is as much 
pleasure in handling that attractor as there 
is in employing the bass-bug, the latter be- 
ing a bonafide surface lure. As is well 
known by bass anglers generally, the fish 
that strikes on the surface fights on the 
surface. Not only is the surface battle 
more spectacular and thrilling to watch, it 
is also more tackle-testing and demanding 
upon the angler’s skill and steadiness of 
nerve; an argument which, of course, ap- 
plies with equal and even greater force to 
the dry-fiv. Lest the reader may think I 
im “knocking” the feather minnow, I pray 
him to suspend judgment until after he has 
perused the chapter on that subject. 


(To be continued.) 
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Rainbows caught in a couple of hours 


A Trip Up the Elwha River 


Harold L. Berridge 


F BYRON had said, “I love not dances 

less but outings more,’ I could take 
him by the hand and agree with him in 
every detail. It is hard to believe, but 
it is true nevertheless, that when the 
month of April rolled around I would have 
sooner been given a nice big pool into 
which a riffle flowed than I would have 
a ticket to a presidential ball. So it came 
to pass as the 1924 fishing season opened, 
two brand new outfits fell into the hands 
of two young fishing hounds; namely, 
Frank Metz and the writer. With the 
savings of our hard-earned dollars we 
bought a Ford. I think we debated over 
where we were going in that Ford just 
about one minute. He said, “Elwha.” I 
thought for a minute and, looking on the 
map, said, “Correct.” 

The Elwha River is a small river when 
you compare it with the largest rivers in 
the world, but nevertheless it is a good- 














The writer’s companion, Frank Metz, taken as 


they arrived in camp 


sized stream. It flows from Mt. Olympus 
to the little town of Port Angeles that bids 
welcome to the ships that sail thru the 
straits of Juan De Fuca. 

It so happened on that red letter day of 
August 13, 1924, we left Everett and, driv- 
ing to Edmonds, took the ferry to Kings- 
ton, and then driving across the island wi 
took the ferry to Shine from Port Gamble 
It was while on the first ferry that my 
buddy thought that it was time to fix the 
timer and clean it, so with the arrival into 
Kingston we started out; that is, we got 
our engine going, so we put the old boat 
in low and got half on and half off the 
ferry, and the old ark started to cough 
and then it died. We used our armstrong 
starter and the added pulling power of 
four deck hands from the ferrv, and went 
on to dry land for repairs. A_ few 
moments spent in repairing, and our old 
puddle hurdler went bounding over the 
road. With no further trouble we landed 
in Port Angeles, where we got a Jefferson 
County fishing license and a fire permit 
We tasted our last bit of sweets for ten 
days and that night drove to the trail’s be- 
ginning, and parked our car in a guide’ 
yard. 


HE guide who owned the place was 

a nice fellow, but he made a mistak« 
in taking us for a couple of fellows who 
believed all we heard. At least, I hope \ 
didn’t look as bad as that. He told us 
about how he used to hike in his young: 
days. One trip he took covered a territ: 
of some 50 miles in the roughest kind 
country, in one day. This man is the first 
man who lived an outdoor life who d 
not like dogs and claimed that they ws 
not faithful, that I have ever met. 
wonder now, when I write this, if he w 
just dumb or was the world merely sour 
on him. Bunking that night at the foot 
the trail, we wondered if the fish were | 
ing, and if we would come out all rig 
and with all the doubts and hopes tl 
assail even a general of an army bef 
he sends his men to battle, we went 
sleep. 

Swinging up the trail bound for so 
place up the Elwha with 55-pound pac 
for the greatest outing of our young 1i\ 
on that fourteenth day of August, prov 
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be a cement between two young lives 
\t gave promise to out-last the bodies 
themselves. The miles that followed 
5-mile post were long and hot ones; 
sun beat down in our faces and the 
| wound around the hills in those nice 
easy little things they call switch 
ks. The miles crept upward into the 
n and eights like a century plant 
ms. 
Noon-time found us at the 9-mile mark 
i there we stopped and visited with 
Koc” Ludden, an old “honey man,” as he 
called. He keeps bees for a living and 
vs only a few things that he can’t raise. 
was an old man, tall and straight, with 
cold blue eye that seemed to hold your 
speech in check. I remember him now, 


f 


ittering around his bee hives, a white, 


pron on, his hat pulled over his eyes, 
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author and a few nice rainbows taken near 
camp 


beard, in “Buffalo Bill” style, bobbing 
and down when he talked. 

In the afternoon it was easy walking till 
we got to the 10-mile mark, and I will 
swear to this day that the man who meas- 
ured those miles was either wrong or he 
did not get the right mileposts up. I will 
never forget the way I felt when I saw the 
nileposts loom up 11 miles. I thought 

would soon be in camp. Thinking one 
thing and getting there are different, and 
n the next mile and a half it seemed that 
he time would never come till we got to 
place where we went down and down 

| we came to the Lillian River. 


¥ ILLIAN River Valley came to our 
L sight after we had climbed the grade 
the top of Mt. Everest. It was an awe- 
piring sight, with a great many switch- 
cks going down and a great hill rising 
ove us like mountain over a mole hill. 
e jaunted down those hills and at last 
ew off the heavy packs that had weighed 
backs, and for the first time on our 
we cooked supper and sat back to 
oy our repast of hardtack, bacon, 
is, and some onions that were de- 
lrated. We washed down our supper 
hot tea, and then after spreading 
shirts so that they would dry, we 
tched ourselves and thought our own 
ughts that come into everyone’s mind 
they sit around the campfire at night. 
Vhat wonderful hours are these. Those 
py hours that I have spent around 
campfire at night in the company of 

» for whom I would have given most 
vthing, spent in a golden silence which 


means so much in the days that are past, 
and I can reflect back now and really 
think that in those few hours I came as 
close to my Maker as I ever have inside 
a church. 

That day on the trail, I fooled the whole 
world. I was trying out one of these pack 
boards and it didn’t fit me. The boards 
on the pack seemed to fit right uv against 
the bones, and it rubbed a nice little spot 
as big as a $10 bill. I wrapped my boards 
with some extra socks and it worked like 
a charm, but I will say right now, the next 
time I go out on a trip like this I will use 
the Trapper Nelson pack, which I think is 
the best pack I have ever seen. 

The trail wound in and around the hills 
and up and down; then it would give us 
tne sight of some peak clad in snow. It 
was a surprise for us to see the sign, “Grand 
Canyon of the Elwha,” on a tree, and fol- 
lowing the arrow we came to the view point. 
It certainly was a canyon. Below us 
flowed the river with a great wall rising 
on each side, as perhaps the walls of a 
great tower appear to a person looking 
straight un at it. I was like some person 
who likes to shoot a gun just to be shoot- 
ing, and I took a straight aim with the 
little 32 I was carrying, and it kicked up 
dust about 100 yards from the water. It 
was too far for me to try and get down, to 
see how it would look from below. 


E HIKED along the river course for 

the morning, and then went to camp 
at the 19-mile mark, which was the last 
point where the ranger service kept a 
look-out. There we ran across the last 
persons we were to see till we returned 
to this camp on our way back. We dined 
that night with a feast fit for a king; fried 
fish and all the other things that taste so 
good in the open. 

Staying in the camp all night and getting 
our fill of fish for the time being, we left 
the Elkhorn Ranger Station behind us, hid- 
den on that little flat that nestled ’neath 
towering hills. 

The trail wound in and out among the 
hills, winding from the summits of the high- 
est hills to the river’s edge, passing thru 
green meadows at the Elwha’s brink to the 
open spaces of the peaks where the trees 
were twisted from the blast of the moun- 
tain winds. From the dusty heights the 
trail would swoop down into swampy 
lowlands where the soft mud was covered 
with the tracks of deer and elk. Skunk 


cabbage grew and flourished. And, as the 
trail went on and on and climbed again 
into the heights, we could hear birds sing, 
and flowers began to be seen along the 
trail, brightening the trail and puting the 
pep and energy into us. 

We reached the 25-mile mark where the 
Hayden Pass trail comes over from the 
Dusswalaps. We stopped, and for our 
noon-day luncheon, served in the greatest 
style, we had cream cheese and some hard- 
tack, then made our final hike. The trail 
was blotted out and hard to follow. Some 
places the elk trails had effaced the main 
trail, and after careful searching we would 
again get back on our way. At last 
we found the remains of an old camp, 
used early in the year by a party of gov- 
ernment men who had some official busi- 
ness up the river. Here was our camp! 
Thirty miles from nowhere, according to 
our own idea. Fishing such that you had to 
stand behind a. tree to change flies; air 
that held you up, it was so bracing. Sur- 
rounded by the giant trees of the Olym- 
pics, sung to sleep by the warbling Elwha, 
and, guarded by the Great Guide, we went 
to sleep for the first time in our new camp, 
on a billowy bed of moss. 


P BRIGHT and early the next morn- 

ing, we took a hasty breakfast and 
started to build our bark lean-to. We se- 
cured bark close to camp, from the fallen 
trees. Working like the busy honey bee 
is said to have worked, we built our little 
shelter, just in time to push our packs and 
blankets under it and face a perfect down- 
pour of mountain rain. Not a drop of water 
leaked thru. It was great. We sat there, 
watching the chipmunks and other little 
animals running around, curious as to what 
kind of new plant had grown there 

About mid-afternoon the rain quit for 
a few minutes and gave us time to look 
around and see what was what. Up stream 
was deep hole on deep hole whose ripples 
fed the waiting rainbow. Down stream 
the same condition prevailed, not to our 
sorrow. 

So as the natural timepiece that rings 
when supper should be served, went off, we 
put our rods together, and each selecting 
his favorite fly, we made off out in front 
of our camp and flipped a fly around till 
our eyes said that was all we could eat 
Fish are fish to some people. Some eat 
salmon steaks that are served on silver 
platters; but, serve a nice rainbow trout 








The writer in camp 
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Left, Franklin E. Metz; right, Harold L. Ber- 
ridye. Picture taken on way out by “Doc” Lud- 
den, the honey man 


to me out of the frying pan of a mess kit, 
and I’ll tell which is better. 

We slept! Another day brought us up 
to realize that time was skipping by and 
soon we would return home, to spend a 
few days together, and then bid good-bye 
for nine long months. So we packed our 
little kit of fishing supplies, and with a 
good heart started down the stream to fish 
the old river and see what we would coax 
out of the holes with our bits of bright- 
colored lure. 


EK TRAMPED for a mile and then 

unlimbered our rods. The fly flut- 
tered over the water and settled like a 
leaf. Bang! A combination airplane and 
fish hit it. A quick little snap, the hook 
was set and the thrill of a lifetime went 
running up and down my back. A dash 
to the left, one to the right, and then 
back; a silver streak left the water shak- 
ing its head. Back to left, then straight 
to me; jumping, twisting, shaking, al- 
ways fighting, a rainbow 16 inches long 
was at my feet with a swoop, and with 
finger in his gills, I relieved his suffering 
there. 

A laugh back of me caused me to turn, 
and there was my “Buddy,” trying to 
laugh at my excitement and land a brother 
to mine at the same time. So each day 
passed and, as we neared the end of our 
stay, we decided to try and kipper a couple 
and take them home. We went out in the 
early evening and soon got all we could 
use. 

We built a little smokehouse of bark and, 
starting a hot smoke fire, went in our 
lean-to; then under a candle lantern we 
thought our thoughts and dreamed our 
dreams. 

With the last day in camp, we fished 
up stream, getting out of our system the 
last fishing of the season. I have a story 
to tell that is true, but I never tell it unless 
some one else springs one, and then I trot 
out mine: 

We were fishing up the river and after 
crossing to get a little better place to 
cast from, I waded in above, in a great, 
deep hole, and then started to work the 
heavy riffle just where it broke and the 
water ran smoother. At the farther end 
of the pool was a tree lying across and 
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its branches still sticking out from the 
trunk. The fly fluttered in air and settled 
down. Before it touched the water—bang! 
a big rainbow took it, and went tearing 
around the pool, and in its leaps, hooked 
the line around one of those limbs. There 
he hung in mid-air! He wriggled for a min- 
ute and then he hung as quiet as if he had 
given up. Franklin crawled out on the 
tree, and when he reached for this young 
whale, he missed. Just as he reached to 
slip his fingers in this beauty’s gills, “ker- 
plunk,” it went free from my hook. The 
big one got away. 


E CAUGHT a nice mess and, taking 

them to camp, dry-cleaned them, as 
we were going to try and get them home so 
we could prove our story. We sat up late 
that night, drying our fish, and packing 
them in dry moss. 

Sunrise found us up, cooking breakfast, 
and getting things ready for our start. We 
yearned to stay longer, but we could not, 
so at 9 o’clock we hit the back trail. Our 
packs were just about as heavy going out. 
for we used mostly dehydrated foods, but 
we stepped right along. Noon found us 
at the Elkhorn Ranger Station. Here we 
rested till 1 o’clock, and then shouldering 
our packs we made the Lillian River, and 
at 7 o’clock we were lighting fire to cook 
our supper. That is one time I remember 
eating. We had a 5-pound pail (pail was 
found at camp) full of vegetable stew, 
and the last of some dried apples. 

We were up bright and early and hit 
the trail. At noon we were only a few 
miles from the trail’s end. Our noon-day 
meal found us with nothing left to eat and 
4 miles to go. We clicked those 4 miles 
off in rather fast time, and with our old 
Ford pointed for Port Angeles, we bade 
farewell to the Elwha River and the most 
beautiful country one can ever hope to 
see. 
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I did not say that we were sorry to lea 
because some day we are going back and 
go over the same trail and get some m: 
real fish. 

Our trip ended in perfect order just 
we planned. Franklin went to coll 
«wo weeks after our return, and a w 
later I accepted ‘a job out in Monta: 
as Boys Work Director in the Y. M. C. 

June finds us both free and ready to 
roam out in the out-of-doors where th 
trees murmur the chorus to the brook’s 
song. And the stars overhead have o 
prayer for another perfect day. 





“Doc” Ludden, the old honey bee man 
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a good many miles above its mouth. 


dairy farms along the river bottoms. 


of up in the hills. 


wanted a mess of trout. 


limb with the foliage still on. 


the handicap, so I went to it. 


A Three-Mile Fight 


HE Skagit River drains a lot of Cascade Mountain territory in the State of 
Washington, and it is pretty busy doing it all the year round. In the sum- 
mer a flat-bottomed steamer can travel against it clear up to the mountain rapids, 


This was the transportation used by the gold seekers of the ’50s, following 
the California placer days. In these modern times most of the gold comes from 


I never could use the Skagit River for anything except a place to fish in, or a 
shooting ground for ducks and waterfowl, if I happened to be at the mouth instead 


One fall day, after the salmon had begun to run up to spawn, I got some 
salmon eggs and rowed out into an eddy where I anchored to catch a mess of trout. 
This was a meat-fishing trip in a river that was 2 feet higher than low water and 
full of salmon—spawners on their way up to the headwaters, and followed by a 
swarm of dolly vardens and sea-run cutthroat trout which fed on the eggs. 

The only bait under the circumstances was salmon eggs, and a nastier mess to 
bait with does not exist—yet you use it or go fishless in spawning season, and I 


I’d caught half a dozen trout when I got a strike like the smash of a bluefish 
and a big female salmon broke water in a tarpon-like leap, shaking herself to get 
rid of the hook, which was foul-hooked on the top of her nose. 

I let her fight on a slack line and got the anchor up so I could drift with the 
current and fight as I went, for she was a fine big fish, clean run and silvery, just 
from the salt water, and I knew I’d have a scrap before I landed her. | 

For half a mile we had it, up and down and crosswise as the boat dropped 
down with the 5-mile current. Then the fish fouled a 10-foot cottonwood drifting 


I had a good 300-foot cuttyhunk line and figured I'd finish the scrap, even with 





I have fought a lot of fish in my time, but I worked harder for the next 2% 
miles of river drifting than I ever worked with any one fish anywhere before. I 





finally managed to swing in back of a bar and drag that limb up to where I could 
untangle it and get it off the line. The salmon took advantage of this dead time to 
rest and I had half an hour of bulldogging to do to get her after I’d gotten rid of 
the limb, but I finally got my fish! Then I had a 3-mile pull back with the boat 
and called it a day’s work when I finished. 


I sure was one tired hombre! But I had my fish! Et CoMANCHO. 
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il Motion Pictures 
with a Kodak 
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Hold waist high or eve level 
and just press the release. 


a ae marvel of movies—personal movies—is now yours. 
Ciné-Kodak B gives you action for your screen just 
as easily as your Kodak or Brownie gives you prints for 
your album. 

Think of the fun of it. Train the lens, press the release 
and Baby’s antics, Jim’s golf, Clara’s dive, your vacation 
adventures, are right on the reel for the screen. 

Movies you make yourself, and show yourself —that’s 
a thrill. 

The pictures are amazingly good. The cost is aston- 
ishingly low—about one-sixth as much as for “‘standard’’ 
movies. Safety film is used and the price includes finishing 

by Eastman experts in Eastman laboratories. 
arses syrodbetan aie, Nor are personal pictures all there is to it. Kodascope 
and just press the release. 3 ; ‘ 

Libraries rent you reasonably from a choice of over four 
hundred subjects, professional photoplays and feature films, 
that will make any evening one to be remembered. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat 
f-6.5 lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat £3.5, 
at an even hundred. The Kodascope C is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak (makes movies), 
Kodascope (projects movies), and screen—as low as $140. 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to 
demonstrate the Cine-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet 
ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 











If it isn’t an Eastman, it tsn’t a Ciné-Kodak 





To show the movie, just turn on the switch 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kedaé City 
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There Is More to Angling than Fish 


HE urge of the Northland is strong, and 

already our thoughts are pointed to the 
timbered trails, where eternal shadows fall, 
and the age-old carpet, thick and springy, 
crowds about unbidden feet. 

The rhododendron is in bloom, and along 
the laughing brook, the water ousel, elfen 
spirit of the hills, dips and calls. 

Soon the brooding grouse with her dainty 
little chicks will venture forth, and close 
beside the trail will freeze into the leafy 
screen to let you pass. But woe betide the 
one who strives to harm her downy treas- 
ures. 

She knows no fear. I have had her fly at 
me with ruffled coat, with open mouth and 
throbbing throat. Or, stranger still, she 
would feign a broken wing, and with labori- 





The throne ceremony of crowning the new Tyee 
Man, rod king of Tyee Club. Meet the king— 
Lone Angler himself 


ous and uncanny cunning strive to decoy 
one away from the hidden brood—the same 
decoy she uses upon the marauding fox or 
owl or cat. 

Here in the wilderness is a disregard for 
man that is refreshing to observe. Each 
coming of the spring, with a new chapter 
of the year’s understanding unfolded, is to 
me more dear. 

Recently in following the trail of the 
great northern salmon, we came upon the 
rare and intensely interesting migration of 
the eels. 

These strange, age-old wanderers, lost a 
thousand-thousand vears, that once were of 
the vanished mid-Atlantic continent, and 
were carried in the great break ond drift 
of Europe and of the American continents, 
farther and farther apart, until now from 
every corner of the globe as we know it, 
these homing creatures of a past age still 
migrate to the vicinity of this deep-void to 
spawn. And then in countless millions 
wend their way, some east, some west, to 
lost rivers and hidden lakes that feed the 
sea, each school returning to the home- 
stream after the spawning cycle, with the 
unerring fidelity of the Arctic curlew or the 
carrier pigeon in flight. 
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Lone Angler 


Dr. J. A. Wiborn, sportsman and camera nat- 


uralist, who is known to the countless readers of 
Zane Grey as the “Lone Angler’ of the seas, 
fishes from the ice floes of the north to the south- 
ern singing reefs, but always when the colors 
come to the hills and the salmon riffles, far in the 
inland streams make ready for high festival—here 
he comes again, smiling and happy, for the lure 
of the Northland is undeniable. Lone Angler re- 
turns, where Indian legion says: “Let the sing- 
ing waters of the riffle wet one’s feet, and he will 
always return.”” And Lone Angler has wet his 
feet—and more.—FEditor. 


My camera and I caught them actually 
scaling the slippery, perpendicular rocky 
wall, that led up and up, beside the froth- 
beaten torrent of a wilderness waterfall, 
where the melting snows from towering, 
white-shrouded peaks in far off Northland 
joined in happy adventuring to the seas. 
They were a squirming, tangled, struggling 
mass, that resembled nothing so much as 
the thick hair of a horse’s mane, each sin- 
gle one clinging fast to the slippery wall by 
a tiny sucker mouth, rough-edged with 
rows of teeth. 

This whole mass, individually was edging 
along, and up with jerky, hitching motion 
like a one-armed man would do. 

Often one would miss, or be crowded off 
into the churning stream, only to take up 
the task again from far below. 

You see, the eel goes to sea to spawn, 
which just reverses the cycle of the 
fishes, but wily Nature so times their 
march that the salmon in the streams fur- 
nish fresh eggs for their nourishment. To 
me this was a living link that bound the 
far corners of the globe, even more impres- 
sive than the great back-track of prehis- 
toric creatures that left indelible foot- 
prints in the deep uncovered strata of the 
earth’s surface. 

One year while hunting with Zane Grey 
in the sky levels of the Arizona plateau, in 
scrambling down the steep, broken moun- 
tain side, I chanced upon a tiny trail, writ- 
ten across the smooth uncovered sandstone 
ledge that jutted out before my very eyes, 
to challenge. 

Like a lizard’s track it was, five-toed and 
upstanding, with a gaily-carried tail, the 
picture read, like a creature alert and pur- 
poseful and of some need in the great 
scheme of things. 

There, clear and infinitely well preserved 
thru the long, forgotten ages, was the sign 
—but to what end? A stone writing, unlike 
any other record of events, seems to shock 
one with all the futility and littleness of 
human endeavor. 





In British Columbia there is a famous fishing 

club—Tyee (great)—where the rod and its ac- 

complishment dictates who shall be awarded the 

much-coveted presidency. This year the honor 

goes to a Yankee rodman, Lone Angler, from 
Catalina 


To think how many changes had come 
since this tiny wanderer, with instinct-driv- 
en purpose had trod along the soft allu- 
vian border of a pool, or swamp, or the 
wash from glacier peaks that were. But, 
layer by layer, thru the ages, great conti- 
nents had hardened and eroded and been 
ground away again, down to this tiny trac- 
ing of the past—which, instead of now be- 
ing far down in the earth’s drainage trough, 
appeared high up on the mountain range. 
Long I lay there, prone on the cliff-side, 
pondering and perplexed. 

So you see why, with the coming of the 
fresh, new season, and the quickening of 
life with the wilderness kindred, we are 
ever ready to be off again to new and 
strange and lonely places—the camera, th: 
wee frail bit o’ fishing wand and me, to 
thrill with the ever virgin blush of early 
morn expectancy, and to be a part of thi 
day’s harmony and unforgetable gladness, 
that only ends with the sweet and enfold- 
ing enchantment of the night. 





Lone Angler captures “Big Tyee,” weight 58% pounds, on a 6-ounce Catalina rod and 9-strand lit 















YOHN and I had made several trips to 
Sugar Creek thru the summer, and the 
re we fished it the more we were in- 
ned to just let work and worry go by 
id go to Sugar Creek for a week of fishing. 
So August 29 found us loading up the car 
th tent, cots, fishing tackle and the other 
cessary items which go to make up the 
mper’s equipment, and at 2:30 p. m. we 
ere off. 

Our party consisted of John Toumey, a 
rood friend and fisherman, my wife and 

vo kiddies, her 15-year-old niece and the 
writer. 

It was some 50 miles from Indianapolis 
to Sugar Creek, where we intended to make 
yur camp. After stopping at a small town 
to get the articles needed in the grocery 
line, and also some ice, which, by the way, 
sa most useful thing in a camp during the 
hot summer months, we drove on to our 
first camping spot. 

The sun was well down over the hills 
and giant trees that lined the creek when 
we arrived. The water was in fine condi- 
tion and the urge was too strong to resist, 
so I lost no time in putting my tackle to- 
gether and making ready to start down 
stream. 

John decided that he would stay near 
camp, and I started out alone. 

Fishing conditions seemed all that any 
one could ask. But not a bass could I raise 
as down, far down the creek I worked my 
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way. I cast often and well, using my years 
of experience to no avail. 

Glancing around, I noticed that darkness 
vas about to overtake me far from camp. 
‘urning to start back I was happy to note 

full round moon raising over a giant old 
Im that stood guard over a meadow land 
herein peacefully grazed a large drove of 
ittle. 

Up the stream past a long stretch of 
hallow water to a rushing torrent which 
oured over the many great boulders in its 
nad rush to reach quieter pools and prob- 
bly rest, as it seemed to me, I picked my 
ay, many times slipping and narrowly 

issing a good wetting by sitting suddenly 

wn. At last I reached a quiet pool. 

The water rushed into the head of this 
ol, washing against the willow-lined shore 

finally broaden out into an ideal bass 

ol. Into this rushing torrent I cast my 

inner and fly. It washed down until 
hen just opposite a large boulder there 

me up the line the feel of a raise and 
en a mighty tug. I set the hook and at 
nee knew that I was hooked in a good fish. 

The rod that I used was much too light 
or night fishing. The line was only of 7- 
ound test, so I knew that I had my work 
vell laid out if I hoped to land that bass. 





A Week on Sugar Creek 


“Wess” Westenhofer 


A shaded, murmuring’ stream, excellent bass 
fishing, and a week in which to enjoy it 




































The moon had now risen until I could 
make out close objects, but I was not able 
to follow the bass in its mad rushes here 
and there in its fight for freedom. I knew 
full well that there was little chance of 
stopping or turning this fellow around, so 
I just kept a tight line and let him wear 
himself out. After. a few more savage 
rushes he began to grow weak and I reeled 
him in. A dash or two and he lay quiet. 

Reaching down I gently raised the worn- 
out warrior and just stood and admired 
that fine specimen of the small-mouthed 
tribe. 

How large, did you ask? Too large to 
undertake to land with a light tournament 
rod and 7-pound test line in almost total 
darkness. 


OMEONE was calling. I listened and 

over the far level pasture came the call 
again: “Supper is ready.” Just another 
vast or two, I thought, as I cast out my lure. 
The second cast I hooked another bass ind 
on about the seventh cast another came to 
land. Neither was as large as the first, but 
the call for supper having been repeated 
many times, I wound up my line and pick- 
ing up my fish I started to camp. 

We of the city seldom get to enjoy the 
beautiful moonlight as I did, as toward the 
camp I trudged weary but happy. 

Arriving at camp I found the tent had 
been put up all in readiness for the night 
and supper was waiting. 

2 oa 


Upper—The author (left) and John Toumey with 
a string of black and rock bass 

Left—A nice place to spend a week—or a summer. 

Right—Sugar Creek, the haunt of black bass. 

Lower—A restful view of Sugar Creek thru the 
stately trees which border it. 


During supper John told of catching a 
bass near camp, so that we were now as- 
sured of fish for breakfast. 

All were tired and we turned in early that 
night. There were camp cots for all aduts 
of our party, and cushions from the auto 
seats made a fine bed for the little folks. 

Early next morning I was awakened by 
someone gently jabbing me. “Get up, boy, 
it’s broad daylight.” John was up and al- 
most ready to start down stream. (We did 
not fish up, as all the good water was down 
stream from camp.) Hastilyv I dressed, and 
without a thing to eat we started off 

Spinners and flies cast via the long 
casting rod was our style of fishin a 
method which, if used all season thru, will 
take more fish than any other in stream 
fishing. I am confident of this thru much 
experience over a long period of years 

Never will I forget how the line whistled 
thru the water as those gamy bass fought 
for freedom. Nor the wonderful pictures 
that we were permitted to gaze upon when 
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these bass made their many leaps, break- 
ing water again and again, their colors 
showing in the mellow sunlight against a 
background of willows and weed beds. 

We were truly thankful for this privilege 
of being able to have such good fishing so 
hear home. 

Many times our line was broken during 
the week by the surge of fighting bass. 
Many flies and spinners did these old “been 
there” bass take from us without a word of 
thanks. But also many of these Sugar 
Creek bass found a resting place on ice at 
our camp. 

The majority of our bass were taken 
along the weed beds and always in shallow 
water 

The game wardens were often seen upon 
the creek during the week. They informed 
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The author and 


us that many were arrested for not having 
fishing license, and for taking bass that 
were under the legal limit. 

There is no excuse for violating the first 
law mentioned, as the charge in this state 
is only $1 for a resident license. 

I do not know of any river that can sur- 
pass Sugar Creek for scenic beauty. The 
many beautiful pictures taken on our trip 
will bear cut this statement. Nature did 
her utmost when applying her art on this 
this body of water. Besides the plant life 
and willows and many large elms along 
the later’s edge, the rocky bed of the creek 
adds beauty to this stream. The large 
boulders projecting out thru the placid wat- 
er of the quiet pools look not unlike dia- 
monds on a jeweler’s dark show cloth. Be- 
hind these large rocks lurked some of the 
finest of the creek’s bass, ready to strike 
with fury and battle like a demon. 


HE first morning as we walked along 

the high bank that bordered the water 
Wwe could see large droves of black sucke rs 
fanning lazily in the shallow current that 
spread out over the solid rock bottom of 
the creek. The water gradually grew deep- 
er and finally washed over large slabs of 
rock. Under these hiding places lay the 
bass, re adv to dart out after feed. During 
the week many bass took lures that were 
drawn by these hiding place Ss. 

Just below where we stood was a boulder 
projecting thru the water. Over this 
leaned a large clump of willows which 
seemed to shelter this place and form an 
ideal bass home. 

We soon learned that such was the case. 
Tramping heavily along the bank the vi- 
brations must have traveled thru the wat- 
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er; for, out went a great black streak from 
under that rock. The water being very 
clear, we had a good view of this monster 
as he made his way to the center of 
the creek and then swung in a long grace- 
ful turn down stream into deep water. 

After that we always cast this place well, 
but we never induced this fellow to raise. 
Once a few days later I had a strike, but 
only for an instant was I fooled. The bass 
that struck was a small one. 

The flop of feeding bass could be heard 
on all sides as we moved down stream. 
Minnows skipped across the water in their 
fight to escape the yawning mouths that 
followed them too close. A dark streak 
would be seen thru the clear water. A re- 
sounding flop as the hungry bass made a 
swirl to follow the fleeting meal. Then all 


bass 


a few small bass 


would be quiet for a while. Just another 
way of Nature. 

Much time was spent during the week 
watching the workings of the different fish. 
Clear water made this possible. With the 
sun shining thru the water on a slant we 
could see many things that were of great 
value to the angler. 

Quite often we were able to see the bass 
dart out from under hiding places and take 
our lures. 

Going on down stream we came to a 
weed-lined channel. This channel was 
rock-strewn bottom and the bass came 
both from up and down stream to feed on 
the many craws, minnows and bugs that 
were found in the weed beds. This came to 
be one of our favorite places to cast. 
Seldom did we fail to raise a fish or two 
from this chosen feeding ground. 

On this particular morning I stood cast- 
ing into the channel and John stepped into 
the weed bed just below me. Casting his 
lure, just missing the many overhanging 
weeds, he got a hard strike. The water 
boiled as out came a monster bass. Up the 
stream he darted, John following. “Keep a 
tight line,” I yelled as I wound up my line 
and stood to watch the battle. That bass 
changed his mind quickly and often, it 
seemed, for he shot hither and yonder in 
long rushes, breaking water many times. 
The leaps were so fierce that I imagined I 
could hear the metallic ring of the spinner 
as he shook himself trying to get rid of the 
hook. 

Around the weed bed and into another 
he went and it looked as tho the bass 
would be the winner. What seemed to me 
an awful long time he wrestled in the 
weeds, but finally he was out again and off 
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to deep water. With sinking heart I saw th 
line grow slack and sag in the water. 

“Take up that slack quick, boy.” Joh 
was winding with all his might. The lin 
still lay limp on the water. Suddenly 
went out with a jerk and I heaved a sigh o 
relief when I knew that he still was hooke: 
Wading noisely up thru the water an 
weeds, I soon reached John. The hardes 
of all things for me is to keep silent whe 
someone else is playing a good fish. I rar 
true to form this time. I advised and wor 
ried also. Generally, John did just the 0; 
posite from what I told him to do. 


LOSER and closer he worked that bass 

the long, hard runs tiring the fish unti! 
the great old warrior could scarcely get up 
energy enough to make a struggle. Whe 
John brought him close I reached out and 
with a quick motion scooped him up. 

That was the largest fish of the season 
for us. I enjoyed the battle as much as 
John, I think. 

There are manv more interesting battles 
that could be related, but for fear the read- 
er might grow weary I will not burden him 
with my tales of fish lost and won. During 
our week many were the tense moments 
when both fish and fisherman seemed to be 
the winner. 

We always fished for about 2 miles be- 
low camp each morning coming to know the 
places that would yield fish and those that 
were barren. Knowing the water fished is a 
great asset. 

Rock bass took our spinners and flies 
often, and during the week many of these 
little fellows were caught. Occasionally 
sunfish would impale themselves on our 
hooks. 

Red and gray squirrel-tail flies were the 
leaders. Several fish were taken on the 
guinea-feather fly. 

Nickel spinners were used generally, al- 
tho the little copper spinners in Idaho pat- 
tern were taken quite regularlly. 

In the afternon we often seined a bucket 
of choice minnows and fished near camp. 
We gained much needed rest this way. 
Very few bass were taken in this manner 

One evening, while fishing with minnows, 
we caught two nice bass. About dusk on 
this particular evening John left me to 
watch the rods while he went to camp 
Hearing a reel click, I looked around and 
flashed the light on John’s rod. The rev! 
was spinning. Grabbing up the rod, I 
the bass have line. Forty feet he must have 
taken when he stopped. I waited. Again 
the line started out. When about 20 feet 
had passed thru the guides I struck. Seemed 
as if I had hooked a log. The rod broke off 
in the center of the female ferrule as 
smooth as could be cut with a saw. A hard 
struggle and a great flop and that bass had 
won free. There were nc regrets. We fished 
for sport—we did not need the fish. 

Each morning we arose early. Some day= 
the bass would feed early and at othe: 
times late in the forenoon. If the morning 
was cool and a dense fog rising from th 
water, the bass would not feed until th: 
sun was high in the heavens. The clos 
warm mornings the bass would start feed 
ing before daylight. By the time the sui 
had risen high over the tree tops the 
would be thru feeding and not a one coul 
we raise. 

The days slipped by before we we! 
aware and Sunday a week later came on! 
too soon. And with this day came an ol 
friend to visit us and to trv his fishing luck 
Fishing seemed to be off color and ver 
poor luck was our lot Sunday afternoon. 

Monday after lunch we broke camp an 
started home—back to the worries of cit 
life. But maybe we will be able to stand o! 
the longing for Sugar Creek and its entic¢ 
ments until another season. 
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ANGLERS' 
FIRESIDE 


Letter No. 1144—The Mystery of the Texan Fish 
Explained 

Editor Angling Department :—TI was interested 

the problem propounded in letter No. 1123, 

March issue, regarding the strange fish. Now I 

have had considerable experience with Texas fish 

: and think I am acquainted with the particular 
“animal.” At the extreme left of the small snap- 
shot, enclosed, is a fish taken by me two seasons 
igo from a stream known as Mountain Fork, in 
the Kiamicki country of southeastern Oklahoma, 
which stream, by the way, is the most nearly vir- 
gin bass water I have ever encountered. Altho 
at the time this fish was taken my experience with 
bass had been confined exclusively to the large- 
mouth variety of Texas and Louisiana, I classi- 
fied this specimen as Micropterus dolomieu. Its 
shape and peculiar barred coloration were at vari- 
ance with the description I had read and heard of 
the small-mouth bass, but the infallible index of 
the jaw angle showed the fish could be nothing 
else, unless in fact it were a peculiar hybrid. 
Later that season, and during another trip to the 
same stream, I took numerous similar fish as well 








































































The Rolls-Royce, not the 
Ford, of Fishing Reels 


F you’ve reached the stage in fishing progress when 
you want only the best tackle, you’ll be wanting 
one of the famous Meisselbach Reels. ‘If your dealer 
shouldn’t have them, don’t let that stop you. There 
isn’t a Rolls-Royce sales room in every block, is there? 


The Meisselbach is made for the particular, the 
critical fisherman. Every reel that leaves our factory 





















































as oh large all- shic / ~ en- ; j 

ee ee —every one—has successfully passed 117 inspections. 

onal in shape and color. Large-mouth were also ‘ = ;: 

plentiful in Mountain Fork, but it seems dolomieu Every one is made of the finest nickel silver and 

were in the majority. It is my opinion that these bronze, with phosphor bronze bearings and specially 

slender bass with the barred sides are nothing Th f : f: . fe 

more than young small-mouth which become heav- cut gears, € frame 1s cut rom one piece to pre- 

ier in build and assume the solid bronze color vent vibration. The spool is smooth running but : 
witl i Tea si y fears i c ) < > fis i : 
whew CET coda tae eae coed aed under perfect control. And every reel has the ] ; 
ake! J : Se ee wz saDda, 1¢ P ‘ ” 1 
under this same classification, altho I have never Meisselbach famous Meisselbach takapart feature for : 
pie, nor seen taken from a Texas stream, any- “Okeh” — level easy cleaning and oiling. ; 
thing resembling a small-mouth bass, and I have winding. Fixed h : : : 
been of the opinion that the Red River was the or free spool. These are some of the reasons w y Meis- ! 

extreme southern limit of their natural range. I Corkarbor.$12 9 geo : selbach Reels have been preferred by experi- 

understand, however, that small-mouth have been hi enced fishermen for almost 40 years. 


They cost a little more than the 
quantity-productionkind but they’re 
worth far more. 

Guaranteed forever against defec- 
tive material or workmanship. 


Write forthe helpful “Bite 
Book” of all kinds of fishing 
information. There’s no ob- 
ligation. 


'anted in at least one large artificial lake in north- 
ern Texas and have grown to unusual size.—B. S., 
Texas. 

Answer.—I certainly appreciate your interest in 
this question. The picture of the bass on the 
string looks very much like a perch, tho the head 
gives it away, and when studied under a strong 
eading glass the perch-like markings are not so 
rominent. There is no cuestion in my mind but 
hat you are right in your conclusions regarding 
the species, tho I do not think I ever saw the 


ertical shadings cuite so prominent, and goes to The A.F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 


prove what has often been asserted thru the Fire- Sales Offices and Factory: Elyria,Ohio 
side, that local conditions are largely responsible 37 Taylor St o aaa 
aylo ree 


tor peculiar coloring. Always such marks, com- 


parable to the “‘narr markings” in trout, are more 
exaggerated in young fish than in old. You will 
lot find the ‘“‘pavr marks’ in an adult rainbow, # 
or instance. but in an immature specimen it is 
he outstanding feature. Again we thank you for 
our interest and astute information. Come again. 
OOM S. sinincre eons 
Letter No. 1145—Defends the Regular Casting 





LE AOE ON em or lf Ne SRR A 


Reel 
Editor Angling ‘Department :—I noticed with 


The 


Rr nS ea ge 


pleasure some time ago an invitation to start a s 
rumpus over casting reels, and, seeing as how the y y eteran Reel 
boys seem loath to plunge in, here goes: I think yy, 


the plain, triple-multiplying reel is the best one 
made, for the following reasons: There are not so 
many parts to wear or get ont of adjustment; they 
ire much less expensive than the self-tumblers ; 
they give greater pleasure after mastering. Any- 


for 


Veteran Fishermen 
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THE SHANNON GETS ’EM 





THE BARBLESS HOLDS ’EM 
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These Photographs of a leaping 9 pound Bass 
are taken direct from a moving picture film, 
showing the capture of the bass. These are 
the most remarkable pictures of a leaping bass 
ever taken. They clearly demonstrate that 
fish do not necessarily get off a Jamison 
Barbless Hook on account of a slack line. 
This fine bass was taken by the man in the 
rear end of the boat. Aclose inspection of the 
first four pictures will show his rod is straight, 
indicating slack line. The last two pictures 
show the rod slightly curved, indicating a 
tight line. Although it required only % of a 
second to take these 6 pictures, yet the fish is 
in 6 different positions. In spite of this amaz- 
ing speed and the great power of this big bass, 
he was unable to get rid of the hook, although 
he had slack line. 





Made under 
J. P. Shannon 
Patents 


THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


Either Barbed or Barbless as Desired 


A Barbless Shannon caught this fish. It’s a real bait. 
It gets fish when others fail. It is wonderfully at- 
tractive, it is weedless, but yet a sure killer. Literally 
hundreds of thousands of anglers are using it. Why 
not you? Made with Red, Yellow and White Feather 
Fly and Natural color and Red, Yellow and White 
Bucktail Fly—Price each 85 cents. 


HELP THE 


SAVE 


— 


FISHING 














Patented in U.S. and Great 
Britain, 1924 





USE JAMISON BARBLESS HOOK 


No matter whether you do still fishing with worms or 
minnows, or whether you are a bait caster or a fly 
caster you can use the barbless hook to advantage 
for we have a hook or bait or a fly for every kind 
of fishing. It holds any kind of fish taken in any way 
and does no injury. Small fish can be shaken off with- 
out touching with the hands. Start in now to help 
save the fishing by using the Barbless. 


All leading experts and authorities recommend the 
use of the Jamison Barbless from personal experience. 
Get our catalog and read their letters. 


Our catalog lists Trout and Bass Flies, Artificial Baits, 
Plain Ringed Barbless Hooks and Hooks tied to gut. 
Also Casting Lines, Weedless Hooks, etc. 


Show these pictures to your friends. 





The W. J. Jami 


739 So. California Ave. 


son Co., Dept. D, CHICAGO, ILL. 














| complete as possible. 
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body can throw a weight or minnow with th 
anti-this-or-that, but it takes practice and ski! 
to cast consistently with the plain reel, and a fe 
low must pay for what he gets. The self-servin; 
winch is O. K. for the novice or those who don 
get a chance to keep in form, but for one wh 


| loves casting well enough to keep in form, I thin 


the regular reel the “‘eel’s heels.”’ After this ques 
tion is settled are you going to glean opinion 
regarding the short or long casting rod? I hog 
so, anyway, as I am ready for a row there.—B. S 
Maine. 

Answer.—Here you are, fellows, a regular quar 
rel, hat in the ring and all that. You anglers wh: 
swear by the self-this-and-that reel, gather to it 
support; and you fellows who swear at ’em, com: 
across to help out B. S., who, by the way, is a 
registered guide up where he registers, and is 
sure a bad man to meet. Yes, Bob, we are read) 
for a scrap over the short and long rod or any 
other question. Scrapping over tackle is the best 
thing we do. I am not going to tell you what I 
think about this reel question; at least, not yet.— 


OO: -8;.S. — 


Letter No. 1146—He’s Going to Cruise the Great 
Lakes 

Editor Angling Department:—I am planning 
on taking a trip from Milwaukee to Georgian 
Bay about July 1. Will cruise up, the west shore 
of Lake Michigan thru the straits of Mackinac 
into Lake Huron, following the shore line around 
to Georgian Bay. Will I find much bass fishing, 
and what sort of a rig should I have?—F. B. W., 
Iowa. 

Answer.—I certainly envy you your trip, and 
as to fishing you will have wonderful bass fishing 
almost all the way. Naturally, you will be com 
pelled to look for local information as you work 
along. If I were in your place I would swing 
over into the Green Bay waters, fishing the shore 
of Door County Peninsula. I can well remem- 
ber the bass fishing we used to have in the neigh- 
borhood of Hat Island. Then when you get into 
the Georgian Bay district you will have splendid 
fishing. If I were in your place I would run down 
to the rapids at the Soo and have a try at the big 
rainbow. As to tackle, I would want a good fly- 
rod and outfit; also a bait-casting rig, both as 
You will find both fly and 
bait-casting and you will want to be in a position 
to try either. It is a great country and a great 
trip. Let us hear from you when you get back.— 
O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1147—Stop Winter Fishing 


Editor Angling Department :—It seems to me 
that there is a way in which fish conservation can 
be set forward, and that is by an effective national 
law prohibiting winter fishing. As there is a 
closed season for hunting in summertime, so there 
should be a closed season for fishing in winter. If 
such a law could be enforced, there would be nat- 
urally more fish for summer catching and a better 
spirit of sportsmanship in trying to capture them. 
Several weeks ago, while visiting some friends at 
Winona Lake, Ind., I heard of one fellow who had 
that morning pulled seventy fish out of a hole in 
the ice; also another fellow who yanked twenty- 
four fish out of another nearby lake—from a hole 
in the ice. Needless to say, such events are com- 
mon and greatly reduce the number of game fish 
for summer fishing; besides, it seems mighty un- 
sportsmanlike to pull out fish that are half frozen 
and stiff, unable to show any degree of fight. | 
are sending a copy of this letter to all major out- 
door magazines in an effort to start sogmething.— 
S. A. R., Ind. 


Answer.—There are some difficulties in the way, 
such as the southern limit of winter fishing. Will 
you make it winter fishing or ice fishing? Now 
there is winter fishing where there is no ice, that 
should be stopped. I have indulged in ice fishing 
a bit, for yellow perch—an unprotected fish with 
us—and truth compells me to say that I have 
never caught more than a small mess. I have 
heard of such phenomenal catches as that to 
which you refer, but I have never seen one. I 
gather your thought is to close all winter fishing, 
for protected and unprotected fish. Might it not 
be better to set a bag-limit and allow winter fish- 
ing? I am thinking of all sides of the question, 
trying to bring out the best method of combating 
the evil, for evil it is if one man can take seventy 
fish in a day. But it would be just as evil in the 
summer time, would it not? I am publishing your 
letter, in hopes we can start an argument. If our 
readers from all sections of the country will please 
let us hear from them as to their reactions to the 
above matter, we shall be greatly pleased. Don’t 
be afraid to say what you think about winter fish- 
ing. —O. W. S. 
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In these columns it is our purpose to mention such angling 
notions and wrinkles as the makers may send us for ex- 
amination and try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to determine for him- 
self whether or not they are worth while. Suggestions and 
criticisms are invited. it interested, enclose 2 cents post- 
age for maker's name and address. — Angling Editor, 
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What angler has not dreamed of possessing a 
ither bound creel some time in his life? A creel 
stand up and look well season after season. 


Well, here you have it. Built from the best wil- 
»w, of course, and reinforced and strengthened 





at every point of wear and strain -with carefully 
sewed-on strips of leather. No breaking of this 
inge, for the hinge is leather. All in all, too 
veautiful to muss with fish, but sure a joy for- 
ver to the possessor. While “too nice to use,” 
the angler will find it nice using it. 


Seems almost as if there are more steel rods 
yn the market than of any other variety. We 

ive a line of steels that is hard to beat. We all 
ke the telescopic, because of its great conven- 
ence, and this is one in which the line-guides can’t 
get out of alignment, because of the construction. 
The action, too, is perfect. Do well to study the 
reinforced tips and second joints; sleeves of care- 
fully tempered spring steel being fitted inside and 
yutside the tip joint; adding wonderfully to the 
strength and action without increasing the weight 
to any appreciable extent—but the twelfth of an 
ounce. Some of the rods are built with “stag- 
gered joints,” joints of unequal lengths, which is 
proving a wonderful success. I tried out the fly- 
rod severely, and the casters also. They are O.K. 
The firm also puts out one of those little out- 
tits, rod and reel all in one, that is the billy goat 
among handy rigs. Is a great line, all right. 


In the making of plugs there is no end. But just 
note the pike lure here illustrated, which, coming 
from the shop of an old reliable maker, is most 
-ertainly made right. Much depends upon the 





juality of enamel and hook fastenings, and we 
an assure our readers that these are well and 
properly made. This lure has a bass lure for a 
running mate, made according to the same stand- 
ird but of different shape and markings. Will they 
atch fish? Try ’em and see. 


When they first began talking to me about a 
yne-piece casting rod made of steel, especially a 
square one, I grinned; but you see I didn’t know 
1othin’ about it—nothin’ a-tall. Now I do, for I 
ave tried out that one-piece rod under all con- 
tions and subjected it to all sorts of tests save 
fting by the tip, and I’m telling you it sure is 
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the cat’s pantalettes, all right. The one I used 
las the off-set handle, machined from aluminum- 
lickel alloy, combining light weight with great 
strength. I like the reel set low down in the 
frame, because it is easier on the thumb. But it 
is the fine steel from which the rod is constructed 
that gets my angora—it certainly has the action. 
Never saw a rod bend so and yet possess casting 
power to the ultimate limit. I am sold on the one- 
piece steel. 


There are some lures that stand the test of 
much fishing, and one is the bass-bug. We think 
sometimes they are going out, when lo! a new 
pattern appears and we 
find it a fish taker. A cer- 
tain noted sportsman is 
responsible for this par- 
ticular pattern—green 
feathers, green buck-tail, 
green cork body, green 
in color; but not green as 
a fish taker. You will 
make no mistake in add- 
ing this bug to the old kit. Look-it, the eyes in 
this fellow! The bass will sure see ‘’em. 





We wonder how many of our fisher-friends have 
used the so-called needle-point hooks, the abso- 
lutely barbless fish-getters? Yes, they will hold 
fish if you make ’em. The angler who can mas- 
ter a bass or trout on the needle-point has every 
reason in the world to feel proud of himself. 
Made of the best steel, and ground to a true 
needle point, their penetration is perfect. No 
hump or make-shift barb; just plain bent steel 
of high quality. When properly dressed with 
feathers they are the last word in fly-hooks. We 
recommend them to the discerning angler who 
wishes the most ‘“‘sportsmanlike’’ hook on the 
market. 


Did I say a while ago that there was no end to 
tackle bokes? Well, if I didn’t, I might have. 
Here is one of the very latest, and one that’s 
quite some different. Look at it. Everything 
right under your hand, too. 


Made of auto-body 





steel, richly enameled, it is a box to tickle the 
eye sure enough. But when you open it and pull 
out the trays, you get the surprise o’ your life. 
The picture shows the method of opening—the 
cantilever idea. Note how the trays are supported. 
No danger at all that the box will be overbalanced. 
Comes in three sizes, one long enough to take a 
short-joint steel; but if you don’t care for so 
long a box, there’s a short one for you. Great 
news, boys, great news. 





Every angler (I mean fisherman) thinks if he 
only could get somethin’ to rub on his bait, he’d 
catch fish anyway. You know, of course, cat and 
bullhead will fall for a chunk of chub meat a 
bit ’igh, when they refuse any sort of grub. You 
also know how the stuff stinks. Waugh! Well, 
here is an ointment said to be as effective as ’igh 
meat but not half as offensive. Bullhead season 
ain’t open yet, so I can’t try it out, but while 
you are a-readin’ this maybe I’m catchin’ bull- 
heads with it. This smell-o-reno, which ain’t its 
name, don’t smell bad; but if it is half as good 
as the makers’ claim, it should be a boon to cat- 
fishers. 


Ever get out in June when the skeeters bit 
faster’n the trout? Bei , 
you have. What’d you 
do? Smeer grease, oil 
o’tar, or what? Well, 
here is a head-net that 
will keep ’em away, away, 
away. Hole in front for 
your pipe or to spit on 
your bait. I never liked 
a head-net, but here is 
one so unobtrusive that I 
can almost like it. Any- 
way, why should a fellow 
be all chewed up when he i 
doesn’t have to? If looking for something of the 
kind, better investigate this. 


Here is a trout and bass fly, both constructed 
of bucktail, and in a manner to make the fly-man 
sit up and take notice. The work is beautifully 
done, but it is the striking color combination 
and peculiar shape of the flies that intrigues the 
imagination of an old fly-man. No picture to il- 
lustrate, and a photograph would not help much; 
you must see this newest addition to the long line 
of hair-flies to appreciate them. That's all I can 
say here. 
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~ NEW JOINTED 
Pikie Minnow 





No. 2600 


1 
Length 4% in. Price $1.25 


Weight % oz. 


‘Gets the Big Fish! 


Fish and fishermen, everywhere, are sim- 
ply crazy about the New Jointed Pikie 
Minnow! Its tantalizin’, wigglin’, swim- 
ming movement so accurately duplicates 
the actions of the natural, living, breathing 
Pikie Minnow, that even the large, old, 
wise fish can’t tell the difference! 


If it’s Fish you want—and many of them 
—take this new wonder lure—the last word 
in true-to-nature lures—with you! Get one 
at your dealer’s or direct! 


| New 1926 
Fly Rod ‘Pop -It’ Lure 












BDC = 
| —_ Length 3% in. 

| No. F-100; Price 75c 

A very light little lure with Cork body, buck tail 
and mallard feathers! Jerking makes it pop 
| around on surface—with lots of fuss which Bass 
can’t resist! Fast pulling makes it wiggle like 
minnow hustling for its life! We guarantee it to 
| be a deadly killer! 













| Our New Beautifully Colored Catalogue Sent Free Upon 
Request! Also new circular —‘$100 For a Name”’ 
for our new wiggling spoon. 


‘CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


| 187 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 





“HARDYS” 


Makers of the world- 
famous “PALAKONA” Split Bam- 
boo light weight Fishing Rods, mak- 
ers to H. M. King George V, also to 
Halford and other well known experts 
of international repute, welcome vis- 
itors to Europe calling at their mag- 
nificent Showroom, 61 Pall Mall, 
LONDON. HARDYS’ 1926 edition 
“ANGLERS’ GUIDE & CATALOGUE” 

giving full details of their 
products and plates of 
Flies in correct colors, 400 
pages, will be mailed 
FREE to all Anglers 
writing to 


HARDY Bros., Ltd. 
ALNWICK 
GREAT BRITAIN 
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ONLY $39 


For This Highest 
el tj Grade Auto Trailer 


Other ottins of ly, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
Eres just the thin. o tee | for camping, touring. Absolute money- 





rite for cata logue. 
BOWER MF are. co. Box & FOWLER, IND. 
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for Bait Casting 


cA Suggested 
Si sithond —— | 





50 yards 


No. 1000-Anti-Back-Lash Biack-Orene Line 


Level-Winding Reel 
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BIG-GAME FISHING 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 
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Fishing in the Bahamas 
The Bahama Islands will never be fished 
out. They will always be available to fish- 


| ing cruisers from the United States. A 


cruise of one week will take you from Flor- 
ida into the Bahamas and back, and you 


| will be fished out, and your arms will be 





No. 108 


South Bend 
Jointed Steel Rod 
a_i * 
NN 
\ 2 


Surf- Oreno 
Bass-Oreno 





SK to see this tackle at most any sport goods 

dealer. Write for ‘‘Fishing—What Baits and 

When” our interesting book. Shows complete 
line of South Bend Tackle. Sent Free! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9213 High Street - South Bend, 

















Something Entirely New! | | 


THE BROOK SHINER CASTING BAITS | 
e 





PATENT PENDING 


Two Casting Baits for $1.00 
Special Introductory Price for this Month 
REGULARLY PRICED AT $1.50 


LARGE BAIT for pickerel, wall eyed and great 
northern pike — muskies. 


SMALL BAIT for large and small mouthed 

bass — white bass. 

We guarantee the Brook Shiner Baits to catch 

more fish than any bait you ever owned. Money 

refunded and $5.00 for any fishless Brook Shiner 
Bait—Tried out and O. K.’d by old timers. 


Exclusive Features—adjusting aluminum tongue 
and tail will make baits shimmy— wiggle, dart or 
immitate a shiner in fear and distress. Every 
strike a fish, because of unique hook attachment. 


DO IT NOW! Remember our piootste 
iron clad guarantee. You want this bait 
any price. SLIP US A DOLLAR BILL--NOW! 


THE BROOK SHINER BAIT COMPANY 
633 Sixth Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 














































THE TEST 


**I have examined a sam- 
ple of *‘NoBuRN’’ witha 
uartz spectroscope . 

t also experimented on 
the forearm exposed to 
intense radiations from 
the quartz mercury arc. 
No burns occurred when 
** NOBURN”’ was applied. 
Areas unprotected were 
very much reddened.”’ 


(Signed) M. Luckiesn 4 SS 











Be Sunburn Proof 


Dr. Luckiesh, Director 
Lighting Research Labo- 
ratories, Nat’] Lamp 
Works, General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, is famous 
for researches in light. 
His test confirms what 
thousands of sportsmen 
have known for years— 
that NOBURN gives ab- 
solute protection against 
sunburn. It prevents 
sunburn—but not the 
tan. Send $1 for bottle. 
Money back if not satis- 
fied. Strong, Cobb&Co., 
807 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 
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almost pulled out by the roots. 
The fish are there in countless numbers, 
and big sizes. When you go there, take with 


| you a couple of extra rods, and at least a 
half dozen extra lines, for you may need 


them, and there are no tackle stores on 
those lonely coasts. 

The Bahama Islands are a British pos- 
session, and lie off the east coast of lower 
| Florida, about 50 miles in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When we cruised over there we were on 
the “Inwood,” which has a mast. This is a 
comforting thing to reflect on, for if the 
gasoline don’t want to go, the sail may 
| bring you back. 

With a launch of fair speed you should 
reach across this 50 miles in six hours. With 
a slower launch you may get into trouble, 
for the Gulf Stream that you cross runs 
north at a speed of 4 miles an hour, and 


| that will drift you out of your course so 


far that you miss the mark. 
If you drift too far north with a slow 
boat, you may come into Bahamian waters 


'to the north of the Great Isaacs Light, 


which would mean that you would have 
gotten into the Northwest Providence 
channel. Here you would have lots of space 
and ocean around you, and would be really 
lost, so don’t go in a slow fishing launch. 
A glance at the chart will show you these 


interesting possibilities. 


When we went over there we took out 


clearance papers, for these islands, being 


British possessions, require papers to set 
foot on, and if you do not have these pa- 
pers you will be invited to stay on board 
your launch and not set foot on the strange 
shores at all. 

We left Miami at 11 in the morning, and 
ran south thru Biscayne Bay to Cape Flori- 
da, where we swung out to the open sea, 


| and we were outward bound for the Ba- 


hamas. Our craft was a 32-foot motor 
boat, and there was aboard all the food we 
could eat for five days, and drinking water 
in plenty. We turned Cape Florida about 
1 o'clock, and went out of sight of land 
about 2. 

Only the Fowey Rock Lighthouse 
showed where the coast of the United 
States should be—that and the compass. 
About 3 o’clock this lighthouse drew down 
“to the size of a match off to westward, and 
finally we looked around to find it and it 
was gone. 

Four o’clock came, and then 5 o'clock, 
and finally 6 o’clock. Wide seas, and very 
deep water, was all we could expect to see 
vet, for it is 50 miles over to the Bahamas, 
and 50 miles is a long way, and a long 
way becomes a very considerable distance 
when you are throwing dice with the At- 
lantic Ocean from a 32-foot power boat. 

Then the sun went down—went down 
like a round, red ball of fire, into the west- 
ern sea, and the dark about half shut in 
when it went down. You’d be surprised 
how quickly it starts to get dark, when the 


sun goes down out of sight on the ocean 
There are no trees or objects to hold the 
daylight, as there is on land. It is light, 
and then it is half light. 

So we went on east thru the darkening 
waves. I was really beginning to wonder a 
bit how this thing was going to come out, 
and I asked the captain if the situation was 
to his liking. He said it was all right, o1 
would be when it got dark enough. By this 
he meant that when it grew darker hi 
would expect to see the Gun Key Light on 
South Bemini Island. This all came to pass 
and we came to anchor near the Gun Key 
Light. 

In the morning we picked out a perma- 
nent harbor. I want to teH you about it, 
for I believe it is one of the prettiest places 
in the world. 

There was a curving beach of white sand, 
that swept away to the north. A clean 
beach it was, where you could pick up 
shells and sponges—great big ones. Land- 
ward, over the waving palm jungle, it was 
green, and out to sea it was dark blue over 
the ocean—nice to fish on. 

The prevailing winds were east, and that 
gave us good protection from the island. 
Just what we would have done in a west 
wind I don’t know, but we could not have 
used this place. Somewhere around the 
Gun Key Light would do on a west wind. 

In the Bahamas are wahoo and kingfish 
that will run over a hundred pounds. The 
best grounds for wahoo or queenfish is off 
the Berry Islands, on the north side of the 
Great Bahama bank, but if you want big 
fish, you will find them on the reefs any- 
where off the bank. 

I believe the biggest shark I ever helped 
catch was in the Bahamas. We caught him 
on the liver of a smaller shark that was 
about 10 feet long. This great big shark 
hung around while we cut out the bait of 
the smaller one, and grabbed it as soon as 
it was in the water. How big he was I do 
not know, but he was too big to do any- 
thing with, except shoot him and cut him 
adrift. The same day we got a sailfish that 
was over 8 feet long and an amberjack that 
weighed 82 pounds. Big amberjack would 
sometimes follow our boat, seeming to beg 
that a bait be thrown over to them. A per- 
son can get very tired of catching amber- 
jack after a few of them are fought in. 

Then there were the cero mackerel— 
great, beautiful fish that competed with the 
crawfish on the su~ner table for our atten- 
tion. Every night we were visited by a 
black boy who brought us fresh crawfish. 

Especially good was the small tuna fish- 
ing, and we could always find a school of 
them by watching them break the surface 
of the water. 

The night we came away will live long 
in my memory. An east gale had held us 
in for two days, for it was too rough to be 
out. Thethird day the wind slackened about 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, so we could get 
out under the lee of the island and fish 
The seas still rolled by, mountain high, but 
we could see that the gale was broken. We 
crept out a mile into the ocean to fish. 
Once a native boat went by us, entirely hid- 
den at times by the big waves. 

Russian John, our captain, kept looking 
around at the dying gale. Finally he said, 
“Let’s go!” 
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“Go where?” I asked. 
“Let’s go home,” he said. “The gale is 
oken; the boat can stand the following 
as and we will put up the sail, and there 
ll be a moon, so we can see what we are 
ying.” - 

It was then 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
\WWe never went back to harbor, as there 
vas nothing to go for, but we struck out 

the coast of America. 

Again we saw the sun go down into the 
wean. It was great to ride those big waves 
when the fair wind caught the sail. She 
would sling along with a wave, until she 
hrougat up with her nose in the next one 
nd come out coughing, until the next one 
»icked her up and slung her forward. 

We picked up a big lighthouse about 10 

m., and knew that it was on the coast of | 
the United States, and came to anchor off | 
Miami about 1 o’clock in the morning. 

There will always be good fishing in the | 
sahamas, for few shadows are cast over | 
the big reefs by the keel of a fishing boat. | 
and the boats that engage in the Bemini | 
traffic have other interests so urgent that | 
they do not have time to indulge in fishing. | 


W.B.H. 








| 
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Peculiar Traits of Small Tarpon 


Along the mangrove edge where we fished 
for big tarpon, our guide would occasion- 
ally see small tarpon, possibly 3 feet long. 
These, he said, were too small to fish for, 
as they would not swallow a big mullet 
bait. 

Several of these fish we approached with- 
in 30 feet. I longed for my little bait cast- 
ing rod and a wooden minnow. They will | 
hit a bait if drawn near them. Just imag- 
ine one of those little tarpon getting on a 
bait casting rod. 

Once I had twenty-one strikes from little 
tarpon one afternoon, and I did not get a 
fish. Here was the reason: I had only one 
minnow of the correct color combination. 
It was a Pal-O-Mine wobbling surface min- 
now, and the first tarpon that hit it went 
10 feet in the air and bent the forward hook 
out of any semblance of a hook. Only on 
the forward hook would a tarpen hook him- 
self. Time and again on the damaged 
hook would a tarpon hook himself for a 
second. The rear hook was not touched; 
whereas, later on the reef for barracuda, 
only the rear hook was touched, and when 
it was bitten off no barracuda would hook 
on the bait. So this I know: The front | 
hook is all important for tarpon and the 
rear hook is the one the barracuda gets. 

You won’t hook many little tarpon that 
ou will land on a bait rod. The hook tears 
. long slit between the side bones of the 
ice and out of this long slit the hook is 
casily thrown on the next jump.—W. B. H. 





Reel Company Suffers Fire Loss 


Edward vom Hofe & Co., 92 Fulton 
Street, New York City, internationally 
nown manufacturers of fishing tackle and 
juipment, who have been catering to the 
eds of fresh and salt-water anglers thru- 
it the world for the past half century, 
:s almost completely burned out early in 
morning of May 7. Valuable designs, 
ians, documents and mailing lists were 
ived from the flames that ate thru the 
‘les and stock rooms, consuming every- 
ing else in their path. 
Every effort within the power of intelli- 
nee, physical energy and good United 
tates currency, is being made to re-estab- 
sh manufacture, sales and service to pat- 
ms (past, present and future) as soon as 
»ssible. Anyone wishing to communicate 
ith this concern may address Edward 
om Hofe & Co.. Room 53, 81 Fulton 
treet, New York City. 
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Pickerel when all othe 


“You will be interested in these photos, as your 
Shimmy Wiggler was used in catching these fish. 


“The bass weighed 5 and 5'% pounds respec- 
tively and the muskies 11 and 12 pounds. 

“They were all caught by me in Lake Traverse, in north- 
eastern Algonquin Park, Ontario. 

“I was successful in catching both Bass, Muskies and 
Pickerel in this lake with your Shimmy Wiggler when all 
other kinds of lures failed.” 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. M. Prout, 
Cleveland, O. 








3 7 No. 10 
JAZZ with Files ,... 7-* 0 

WIGGLER fy te 
Lt MY 56 oz. 5s Hook Only 
Si Tied with the follow- 

ing flies: 

. BUCK TAILS 
White, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Orange, and 
Black 
FEATHERS 


Solid Red, Solid Yellow, 
Black with White Streamers. 
Very effective, with small pork 
strip attached to curve of hook. 
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Never a back-lash—every cast 
ca 
perfect—simply uncanny!” 

So says an angler who used one of these reels on a two- 
weeks’ fishing trip. 

This snarl-proof casting reel has a simple centrifugal device 
revolving within the reel arbor—a little policeman who raises his 
hand at the proper moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 

Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this reel with line and if there 
is not room for ycu to actually cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off 
of line. and with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that 
while the line will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily strinned off, 
rewound and ready for another demonstration. Then try this with any other reel 
and see what happens 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will “‘back-lash” 
under careless handling. But the line will not hecome snarled, it will readily strip 
from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 


If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 30 days. Then, if you 
want to worry along with your other reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow 


9524 Quincy Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





‘Shimmy takes Bass, Muskies and 


rs failed’’ 






SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
1% or % 07., $1.00 





JAZZ 
WIGGLER 
% or 56 02., 50¢ 






ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 

Y% or 5% 0Z., 
$1.00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Redand White 





45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 
sizes 
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The Present-Day Trend of Autocamping 


HE autocamping vacation, altho our 
newest type of recreation, is so well 
established that it is and will continue to 
be the greatest American sport. All the 
factors which make it so are so emphasized 
and refined as the months go by that today 
conditions are quite different from those of 
a decade ago. It is of interest for us to pon- 
der over the present day trends, to check 
up and see if the enthusiasm we have for 
the game is expended in channels which 
will bring us the maximum in rewards—to 
see 1f we use the right methods and realize 
on all the advantages which can take us to 
the goals of our vacation needs and desires. 
With 20,200,000 motor cars in use by all 
classes of people today, with this transpor- 
tation accommodating around 80,000,000 
passengers and with the automobile manu- 
facturers turning out some 15,000 addi- 
tional cars each day, auto touring is bound 
to increase to even greater popularity, and, 
when utilized for vacation tours, statistics 
show that most of these tourists are motor 
camping. This popularity is the result not 
alone of the automobile supplying the 
cheapest, most independent and quickest 
transportation for mass America, but. it 
a’x0 depends upon the facts that we, as a 
people, are “sold” on the vacation idea, and 
this “demand” is met with a constantly im- 
proving “supply” of better highways, of 
good public motor camp grounds, a greater 
accessibility to our vacation playgrounds— 
not alone the National Parks, Monuments 
and Forests, but the State Parks and For- 
ests and resort areas nearer home—and by 
the very important fact that camping 
equipment manufacturers have so perfected 
our means of comfortable living with handy 
and durable units that they have quite tak- 
en the “rough” out of “roughing it.” 


ASICALLY the prime motive of most 

everyone who goes motor camping is 
for physical and mental rejuvenation. 
Playing the game is the primary thing, no 
matter where you go—living outdoors 
where there is fresh air and sunshine, where 
you get unwonted but needed mild physi- 
cal exercise and a change of scene to get 
the “cobwebs” out of your brain, and 
where you yield to a new viewpoint on life. 
Comfort in camp, then, is a big issue, and 
that’s why we are so particular about se- 
lecting the right equipment. 

In our vacation plans, second to the 
question of what equipment to get and how 
to use it, is the query about the objectives 
for the tour—where to go, how to go and 
what to see. Vacations have been divided 
into three parts—anticipation, realization 
and retrospection—and a great many peo- 
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ple ask us about where to go in anticipat- 
ing or plotting the vacation tour. 

One is astonished at the improvements 
of cld highways and the creation of new 
ones. A couple of years ago in every mo- 
tor camp I visited from one end of the 
country to the other, there were always 
people who volunteered to “knock” about 
the roads in Missouri. Now you and I are 
interested in getting the best of accommo- 
dations, and we pay for them—every place 
we go we leave good money for gas, oil, 
car repairs, food, ete. Don’t tell me that 
a state does not miss the hard cash we 
might spend there, besides its loss of pres- 
tige among the traveling public on account 
of bad advertising we give them, if things 
are not up to reasonable expectations. 
Missouri is going across the state with con- 
crete and soon I can go from my Nebraska 
home near the Kansas line across Missouri 
clear to New York on a paved highway. 
The longer paving will make the National 
Old Trails Road the most popular trans- 
continental highway in the country, and 
this summer the autocamping public will 
boost Missouri bia. 


GREAT improvement has been made 
in municipal camp sites. A list of 
such sites, if it ever could be completed, 
would be out of date the day it was pub- 








* { 
The Life | 

Come! Let us go 

Where mountain 
with snow, 

And wild, white waters whirl and leap 

Thru mystic gorges, dark and deep; 

Where Full Foam Brook sings —ah, 
me !— 

A long-forgotten melody, 

And Echo raves “tis well! ’tis well!” 

Thru cave and glen and wooded dell. 

A place where we can feast our eyes 

On crag and peak and painted skies— 

See eagles sore, and herons take 

The Blue Path to some distant lake. 

And in the evening, near some stream, 

Pitch camp, and smoke, and yarn, and 
dream, 

And listen to the coyote’s cry 

At midnight, when the moon is high; 

And voice of owl and whip-poor-will 

Drift down the trail when all is still. 

This ts the life; so let’s away— 

Onto the end of longest day. | 
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lished, because of the rapidity with which 
they are being established, and the cities 
are equipping them so well that the motor 
camp is a modern little city in itself. True, 
the better camps charge a moderate fee, 
which is really the best plan, for you get 
better accommodations and protection— 
they are dependable. The erstwhile wail of 
hotel men to abolish municipal motor 
camps as their competitors didn’t keep us 
from autocamping. When we struck such a 
town we simply “stepped on ’er” hard and 
on to a “wailless”’ town a little farther 
along the trail, and last year we left in such 
towns several millions of good round dol- 
lars for our necessities. 

In aiding the actual routine of travel we 
equip before starting with all the highway 
maps and touring data we can get. If our 
route takes us to the National Parks or 
Monuments we write the National Park 
Service, Washington, D. C., for their fre: 
bulletins on these places, and if we are go- 
ing into the National Forests we write them 
for detailed data. We always carry a Cla- 
son’s Official Touring Atlas* and find that 
the Blue Books are of great value in de- 
termining intermileages and in telling us 
of the interesting features of the country 
thru which we pass. We never speed. We 
stop early enough to establish camp, get 
supper over with and visit our neighbors, 
to exchange yarns and hear them tell about 
how they camp and why his outfit and hi: 
car is the best there is. But no matter what 
he says we simply know that our stuff ex- 
cels all others. 

We acquaint ourselves with the fish and 
game laws of the states we are to cover, 
and as there are no interstate permits for 
these sports, we aim to fish or hunt in just 
one state where the sport is at its best and 
wait to get our license there. A complet: 
booklet on game and fish laws can be se- 
cured from the Department of Agricultur: 
Washington, D. C. 

We find that as a rule the only places o1 
highways where the going is not good i 
where we have to detour on account of roa‘! 
making. Reliable information about dé 
tours, highway conditions, mileages an 
camp sites is obtainable from Chambers o 
Commerce and publicity organizations 1: 
cities and towns thru which we travel. W 
find gas station information fairly reliabl: 
but that of fellow motorcampers’ road gos 
sip usually a tragic joke. Either the fello’ 
can’t judge distance, he underrates the ba 
spots or forgets them, or tries to scare U 
to death about sometimes inconsequentia 
difficulties. 


*For sale by Outdoor Life; 50c in stamps. 
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Hospies IN CAMP 


vy T HAS been said that, while it is neces- | 
L sary to have a vocation to make a liv- 

x, yet if you do not balance it with a va- | 

tion you will die prematurely. Every man | 

suld have a hobby to put spice into his | 

_to furnish relaxation; a sort of safety | 
ve for personal interests which are pent 

by the intensive restrictions of modern 
siness life. Applying this principle to 
recreation scheme, one’s hobby may 

ld full sway—it may, in fact, be the main 

ective of the vacation. One man goes | 

for fishing, another to hunt; another | 
ds amateur photography the motif which | 
lures him to “purpled mountains above the | 
A fruited plain” or to entrancing lakeland | 
stas where still waters mirror the encir- | 
ng pines. 

Of late two items of outdoor equipment | 
have come in to add immeasurable inter- | 

st and joy to camp life—the outboard mo- | 
‘or and the radio. I would not think of | 
starting out on a motor camp tour, if| 
there was the barest possibility of my go- 
ng to watering places, without my sport | 
twin outboard motor carried in the tonneau | 
on the running board of my ear. It has| 
opened up a new world of pleasure for the 
whole family, and enables me to extend 

npreciated courtesies to good fellows I 
meet along the trail. It is a rule that any- 
where that waters are navigable for small 
craft you will find boats or canoes for rent. 
{nd now it is entirely practicable to carry 
vour boat right along with you, as wonder- 
ful strides have been made in developing 
collapsible canvas boats which are abso- 
lutely safe and seaworthy. With a boat at 
hand I unpack my trusty outboard motor, 
idjust it to the boat or canoe and speed 
iway, maybe for a short joy ride, an after- 
noon of shore exvloration far away, or, 
packing in my lightweight tent, mess kit 
ind food, I cruise to far distant “ports” 
away in back of beyond. 

Radio in camp brings Broadway to the 
wilderness. You can use any type of hook- 
up, utilizing the car battery for your “A” 
current supply, or you can use the dry cell 
type of tubes. One can easily rig up a tem- 
porary efficient outside aerial if he does 
not use a loop. The best plan is to use a 
special cabinet of fiber or plain wood to 
‘and the gaff of travel. One camper took 
his faney cabinet-encased receiver and 
made a cover for it out of auto top fabric 
naterial. There are a number of. reliable 
complete kits with building instructions 

nd wiring diagrams with which one can, 
n a few evenings at home, make his own 

ceiver at about half the cost of a ready- 
nade set. I think there’s lots of “kick” in 
indicraft of this sort, especially if she pulls 
Hfavana on the first plug-in. So the out- 
ard motor and the radio go into my 

‘uipment layout as items as necessary for 

vy enjoyment of a vacation tour as the 

nt, mess kit, sleeping rig and grub. 
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HarpsHIPs oF AUTOCAMPING 


fi hardships of autocamping?” Noth- 
4 ing to it, brother—if you go right. 
Messy cookery over a gas stove which 
eople say’ is apt to explode?” A good 
mp cook won’t have things messy, and as 
‘the gas stove, they won’t explode unless 

u have jolted them about in travel too 
ughly and the tank seams or connections 
ve sprung a leak. Look after this and 
m’t start a fire until is zs fixed, for a lot 

’ loose gas around, plus a lighted match, | 
ight remind your folks that you “always | 
a look well in black, anyway.” The gaso- | 

: pressure stove is safe—a harmless and | 
hty indispensable article. 
“Hards ships? Sitting all day in a car; all | 
red out at night, and you come home to | 
est up’ from your vacation?” Then you 
re playing too hard. A good routine when 














NATIONAL 


STOVES: RANGES - FURNACES 








Only $1.50 for this dandy 
““Jiffy’’ Outing Stove 


No matter what sort of an 


outing you've planned, you need 
this ‘‘Jiffy’’ National Outing Stove. For 
“Jiffy” means ‘“‘good eats” anytime, 
anywhere. It puts that old time bar- 
becue flavor into steaks or chops that 
only clean, live heat gives. Bakes fluffy 
biscuits too, or fish with that delicious, 
gamey flavor that everybody likes. 


“Jiffy” 
National Outing Stove 


is just the thing to take along on pic- 
nics, motor tours or camping trips. Big enough 
to cook for the whole party. Burns charcoal, 
wood or cobs. Bakes, boils, broils, fries, roasts, 
toasts or stews equally well. Makes meal time 








“jiffy” 


i ettle, 

— ita the best part of the day. 

—for ‘‘Jiffy”’ is compact—fits in anywhere. 

boiling, Weight 8 lbs.; 11 in. high; 814 in. in diameter. 

stews, etc. Has a heavy rust-resisting Armco iron body, 
$1.15 draft damper and cast grates. Price of ° Jiffy” 
extra. National Outing Stove only $1.50. Barbecue 








rack 75c extra; big iron kettle $1.15 extra; glass 
' 3 door oven $2.65 extra; 4-piece outfit—stove, 

Ee rack, kettle and oven complete, $6.00. 
GET YOURS NOW Any dealer can order a “‘Jiffy’” National for you, 
Or you can send your check, money order or draft direct to 


us and we will ship a “Jiffy” immediately. 


EXCELSIOR STOVE & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 17 QUINCY, ILL. 
Branches: Oklahoma City, Okla.; St. Paul, Minn.; Paris, Texas. 
National Stoves, Ranges and F: urnaces sold and recommended by leading dealers everywhere. 


THEY ALWAYS SATISFY.” 






































When planning your next out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


Means restful sleep on any camp ground. Its 
soft air-filled body is never lumpy or damp. 
Rolls to a small, light bundle for carrying. 
Lasts indefinitely. Excellent in the home, as 
well as on camping, motoring and yachting 
trips. Write today for Catalog. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
be 120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y 


Shows members of the whole Buck Skein family—in beau- 
tiful natural colors—Tom Miz in the Buck Skein Shirt. 
Shows the snappiest-looking garments for sport and out- 










door wear you ever laid your eyeson....Tells all about |, @ 
the only original Buck Skein Jacket and Buck Skein Shirt 

-Buck Skein—soft as suede. Buck Skein— wears like 
leather. Buck Skein—won’t shrink or fade inthe wash— | 
GUARANTEED — with a bond, For men, women and | 
children. Album is yours 
for the asking. Send me 


osteard aski f . 
aad peta a on ack Si 1 | 
c/o LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Ini:., bent. 07, 331 a New York ney 


Rolled Up 














. No. 1 Spinner 
wy 48 in. long 
’ with 7highly 
wl polished hammered 
—_ brass spoons, tarnish-proof, 
lined with red beads, strung 

on nickeled steel wire $4.00 

No. 2 Spinner. Same as No. 1, 36 in. with 3 spoons $2.00 


“ Designed and Dealers write for prices 
meneinatened exclusively by DAVE DAVIS, 1301 West 95th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CATCH MORE FISH—Use a “DAVE DAVIS” SPINNER ~ 


I guarantee my No. 1 Spinner (illustrated) tocatch more Lake 
Trout, Togue or Salmon faster and better than any other 
lure you’ve used—or money gladly refunded. 
Mailed prepaid on 
receipt of price 
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Introductory Price 


Postage and 
Handling— 
15 cents 
additional 





ARROW 
ACETYLENE LAMPS 


Solid brass. Gives a brilliant, steady light, 
without smoke, grease or sparks. Safe— 
sure—reliable. Lights without matches 
—all you use is carbide and water. Can 
be worn on the head, carried in the hand, 
or hung up anywhere. Gives a 20-candle- 
power light and only weighs 5 ounces. 


For 
Camping, Fishing, Boating, Hunting 


and for any other use wherea good, strong 
light is required. 


Guaranteed to satisfy or your money re- 
funded. 


Send no money—just pay the postman 
on delivery. 


65c each—postpaid to any part of the U.S. 


ARROW DIVISION—ULCO 


1020 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 














The New 552 
Symploreel 


— a wonder, level wind, smooth, 
silent, durable, nifty, highly nickel- 















a watch, take-apart, but not fall 
apart. Can't beat it for value. You 4 
will be proud to own it. 


Ask your dealer to show it. 7 other 
Symploreel models from $5 to $15 


Free! write for booklet No. 33 4 
Helpful facts for fishermen. , 


Genuine Symploreels made only by | 


Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co. 


51 Stanton Street Newark, New Jersey 









ed parts, black end plates, built like 








mploreel” 














OFFICERS’ 
“IX . PYRAMIDAL TENT 
/ KSX. Used by Gov't $ 50 
‘ Other bargains 18” 
in Tents, Blan- 


rant Cots, “Clothing, Boots, Guns, Ete. Send 
4c stamps today for new illustrated catalog. 











COPYRICHT 


Dept. 303 _ Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 





| touring is to stop the middle of the fore- 
noon and afternoon and walk around or 
rest beside some attractive roadside retreat 
and thoroly relax. Some campers get an 
early start in the morning, stop at 10 
o’clock for a big breakfast, then drive until 
3, stop for supper and camp. Don’t try to 
cover too many miles a day, especially if 
there is but one driver. Remember you are 
out to enjoy yourself and are not on a 
forced march. You will find beautiful 
scenery on every side, but not if you glue 
| your eyes to the middle of the road. Stop 
early, and make camp leisurely. Overdo- 
ing turns travel into a travail. 





O OPPORTUNITY to bathe off the 

grease and grime of the last hundred 
miles travel?” Most public motor camps 
have fine bathing facilities, offering show- 
ers of hot and cold water or municipal 
pools; outfitters sell very compact collap- 
sible tubs, and then there’s always the re- 
freshing wet towel rub-down in the tent 
which you can enjoy. 

“Mom” said she would not camp on ac- 
count of the over-zealous friendliness of 
house flies; that mosquitoes always did 
“pisen” her and she didn’t relish the idea 
of snakes and rodents entering the tent. 
Then “Mom” went out on her first trip in 
an up-to-date autocamping tent with its 
sewed-in floor cloth, its raised threshold, 
screened door and windows, and you ought 
to hear her talk now. Why, she wants to 
camp all the time—north in summer and 
south in winter—and you should see what 
fine diaries she writes. She doesn’t even 
kick on my cooking, and that is the su- 
preme test. 

“And the hardship of cold rainy weath- 
er?” Sure you will have that necessary ex- 
perience, and we won’t allow you in our 
clan unless you learn how to keep com- 
fortable and cheery when the elements try 
to dampen your ardor. Here is where prop- 
er equipment comes to aid us. Don’t econ- 
omize too much in getting a cheap tent. 
You generally get what you pay for, and a 
good tent lasts a lifetime. So invest a lit- 
tle “doe” and a few “bucks” in proper 
shelter. Occasionally we see a tent with a 
loosely woven fabric filled with a substance 
which washes out in the first rain and the 
bed gets a soaking. Most tent makers use 
a closely woven material which is pro- 
cessed to render it water and mildew-proof 
and will stand a surprising degree of hard 
wear and usage. Tent making has devel- 
oped into a high art, and there are many 
very excellent tents offered you for choice, 
of the most clever designs, of the finest 
materials to be had, and made up by most 
expert workmanship. I make it a rule to 
reprocess my tent each season with a prep- 
aration which won’t get greasy when the 
tent is in the sun nor crack like paraffined 
| cloth does when it is cold. 








N ORDINARY cold weather, such as 
early mornings up north, a rainy spell 
anywhere and in the higher altitudes when 
mountain motoring, heating the tent with 


| the ordinary gasoline pressure stoves dis- 


| seminates plenty of heat, and especially 

when you use the oven with it to distribute 

this heat. We consider the folding oven 
| which you can get with these stoves as an 
indispensable unit in the motor camp kit, 
for you can do really very fine baking and 
roasting with it. In the fall and spring, or 
if you go out on winter tours, you will need 
a collapsible wood-burning stove with its 
telescopic pipe running up thru a hole in 
the tent roof. You can get this red hot if 
you wish, and it serves as an admirable 
| cooking stove as well as a heater. This 
| stove brings motorcamping into all the year 
| around scope, and my week-end and holi- 
| day winter trips are as enjoyable as the 
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long tour in summer. 
perennially fit. 


Thus you can keep 


ANSWERING THE CALL OF THE OUTDOORS 


AX LONG in early spring the autocamping 
enthusiast awakes some fine day ‘o 
find himself itching with the germ of wan- 
derlust at some chance mention of nam: 
of vacation places, or by his attention being 
brought to some item of equipment, and 
straightway his plans revolve and finally 
assume definite shape and he gets ready 
for the Great Adventure. The delight/u! 
anticipation adds not a little zest to thi 
dullness of workaday existence and light- 
ens perceptibly The Load. He becomes an 
ardent student of geography and maps, and 
pulls out the old camp kit from the eatch- 
all hole-in-the-wall where he dumped it 
last year and proceeds to overhaul it. 

One of the great delights of camping is 
that you are continually experimenting 
This year you discard what you found you 
didn’t need on last year’s trip, or what was 
not worth carrying—this to be replaced by 
come new wrinkle of proved utility. And 
most everyone has a fetish or fad—taking 
along something you are pretty sure you 
Ww on’t need but then you “might use it and 
it’s well to have it handy.” O. K. Take it 
along, for you would be quite unhappy 
without it; and consider yourself lucky that 
the automobile will allow carrying some 
extras. If you were going on a knapsack 
tour you’d find that ounces grow into 
pounds, and here you would certainly leave 
the bird cage, the third pair of galoshes or 
the milk goat at home. 


FE/MERGENCIES 
HAT terrible sinking feeling with dread 
symptoms of heart failure which 
comes on when your motor gives a few 
agonizing snorts and then stalls when you 
are miles from a town, will prove to you 
that no make of automobile will run “on its 
reputation.” The emergency gasoline can 
becomes as welcome as a rich friend when 
you're broke. Another little point—keep it 
filled. Nonsensical for me to mention it. 
vou say; then I must conclude that a good 
many highway tourists as motor travelers 

are great hikers from choice. 

And speaking of going broke (a matter 
which is probably quite foreign to most of 
you), it suggests that the best way to carry 
money when traveling is to have travelers’ 
cheques in $10 and $20 denominations and 
see to it that your trip is properly financed 
before you start. A number of secretaries 
of chambers of commerce, superintendents 
of public motor camps and the superin- 
tendent of the Yellowstone Park have told 
me that it would be a surprise to see thi 
number of people who run out of funds 
and either have nothing to fall back on o: 
else implore aid to get in touch with hom 
sources. This is a matter of warm symps- 
thy, for the Old Guide and yours trul 
actually went broke once on a big tour and 
we had to wire home for the necessaries 
Now we have fortified ourselves by pooling 
together a modest little sum into the par'- 
nership establishment which we call th 
“Spears-Fordyce Eating Foundation 
which ought to care for all gastronom 
emergencies likely to confront us on futu 
trips. 

So rapidly growing a sport as autocam) 
ing naturally carries with it as rapid a d 
veloping means of enjoying it. Experien 
has taught us new things about equipme! 
which lead us many steps nearer the go 
of the ideal as regards compactness, p‘ 
tability and maximum utility. At a lat 
time we will consider the newer metho 
and equipment in autocamping which w 
be helpful when you start to “trou! 
shoot” your old kit preparatory to going 
one of these anticipated motor rambles. 
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A Favorite Highway 
of the Northwest 


F. C. Roberts 


HE good roads movement in the North- 

west, while comparatively new, has 
made wonderful progress, and the Custer 
Battlefield Hiway heads the list with a 
record in the last six years of over $12,000,- 
000 spent in road construction thru the 
states of South Dakota, Wyoming and 
Montana, and has without doubt accom- 
plished much in the development of this 
section of the country. Taking a wagon 
road with thirty-seven gates to open and 
shut within a distance of 115 miles and 
not one permanent bridge in, and turning 
this same stretch into a well-graded, grav- 
eled and shale highway 24 feet wide, with 
stretches where you make 70 miles an hour 
and never bat an eye, is something unheard 
of probably in the whole United States 
building program. 


CoNNECTING Pornts 

From Chicago to Yellowstone National 
Park the Custer Battlefield Hiway is the 
most direct route; more service, more scen- 
ery and more fine camping spots and moun- 
tain trout fishing than any other highway 
to the Northwest, with no mountain ranges 
to cross, not one mile of sand, state main- 
tenance 100 per cent, and marked so thoro- 
ly that fully half a day will be saved on 
the trip, which can be used in sightseeing 
instead of hunting for signs and watching 
for corners or wondering if you are on the 
right highway. 

Starting from Chicago, I would recom- 
mend No. 5 thru Elgin, Rockford, Freeport 
to Dubuque. This road is all paved except 
a short stretch in western Illinois; but the 
detour is good and well maintained. Tour- 
ist camps are up-to-date in the majority of 
Illinois towns and cities, and no better 
roads can be found in the United States. 
{s you cross to Iowa you enter Dubuque, 
where they have an excellent tourist camp, 
then continue west over No. 5 thru Water- 
loo, lowa Falls, Webster City, Fort Dodge, 
Storm Lake, Cherokee and Le Mars, 
thenee north to Rock Valley, Inwood and 
west into South Dakota, the first city being 
Canton. You strike the Custer Battlefield 
Hiway at Webster City. You can follow 
the “Red and White by Day and Night,” 
so your troubles are all over so far as signs 
ind markings are concerned. 

Thru Iowa from 
surface but 20 miles, and the gravel will 
be on this stretch by July 21 or before, so 
it may be seen that you have less than 20 
miles of dirt thru the two states, which is 
something you cannot find if you go north 
or south of Chicago and then west to Yel- 
lowsto 
of the wonderful scenic and_ historical 
points, as well as some of the best main- 
tained and finest surface roads to be found 
nywhere. 

Fine tourist camps are in evidence in 
the majority of Iowa cities. Storm Lake 
probably stands out as being the best tour- 
ist camp in northern Iowa, and besides a 
ine nark they throw in a beautiful lake of 
3 miles long, with plenty of good fish in 
ase you like this kind of sport. In this lake 
will be found bass. pickerel, cat, pike and 
sunfish. Pleasure boats are also at your 
command, with a fine bathing beach near 
this point. 

THEN FartHer WEsT 
[ROM the Iowa-South Dakota line on 
west you will then travel over more 
than 200 miles of fine graveled highway 
that a few years ago was nothing but sticky 
gumbo. You will also pass over the mag- 


the Illinois line is all | 


Kampkook No. 8 with built-in oven 
and heater. America’s finest and most 
complete camp siove. 
you can do with your kitchen range. 
Pricein the U. 
models at $7.00 to $14.50. 


MER 


A. 
AM 


Write for *‘Kampkookery,”® 

a valuable handbook on motor 

camping; it’s free. Address 
nearest office, Dept. 37. 


First Off The 
Load 


OMES Kamphkook, the life of the 
party. It’s up and going full blast 
in a jiffy—in two minutes dinner is 


on the way. It’s a real dinner too, the 


kind those youngsters néed, the kind you grown-ups 


like to get. 

Dependable in any weather, Kampkook makes the 
motor trip a pleasure and camping delightfully easy. 
Good meals every day, all the way—that’s Kampkook. 
There is only one Kampkook. It is the original fold- 
ing safety camp stove with detachable, easy-fill tank, 
non-clog burners, rigid locked-in-position legs, quick, 





easy lighting, built-in oven, 
wind-shield and other fine 
features to meet your 
every need, just as it is 
doing for more than a 
million other campers— 
Kamphkook has a host of 
; friends. Name of nearest 
po dealer on request if yours 
cannot supply you. 
AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 


Eastern Office: 
78 Reade St., New York City 


Does anything 


S. $11.00. Other 


DKO O] 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 





Yark. You would also miss many | 


PFLUEGERS Fishing Tackle 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GERS” 


Tackle for 
all kinds of 
fishing guar 
anteed with: 
out time limit 


OLDEST AND LARGEST TACKLE MAKERS IN U.S.A. 





Leaders Since 1864 
Made seers os =e 
of Pfluegers 


FISHERMEN ~ Send Today for Free 


Copy of our Pocket Catalogue 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG.CO. 
“The PFLUEGERS 


Dept. OL-7 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 








GET 


mis FIRST AID KIT 


pocket of car. Price in U.S 
FIRST AID CO.,Dept.G,W 


BE PREPARED FOR ACCIDENTS 
Carry a SAFETY-KIT in your car. 
Keep another at home. Kit contains 
gauze, cotton, tourniquet, scissors, 
iodine, etc. — everything needed for 
safe,scientific first aidincaseof cuts, 


burns or other major or minor injuries. 
Packed in neat box 6 x7x bd cae ) Cy fits 


Al. 


0.4, 
Pa. 











HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook and 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued—not a dry lineinit. Free 
Sto you—tellus where to send it. 


John J. ‘Hildebrandt Co., 666 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
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The mos 









shoe in Ameri 


“A Bear 





OR thirty years this great boot has been 

the one unfailing standby of woodsmen 
and mountaineers in the rugged wilds of 
the Pacific Northwest, and today men send 
to Bergmann from all over the world when 
they want a real he-man’s outdoor shoe. 


The Bergmann Hand-Made Boot isthe most 
powerful shoe in America because it has an 
unprecedented power of wear built into it 
and gives its wearer a new second wind ot 
endurance due to the unique way in which 
it supports and protects the foot. Built with 
a powerful, springy sole, hand pegged and 
reinforced. The Bergmann heel has no edge 
to catch or break off and enablesthe sole to 
hold calks or nails even in the instep. The 
vamp is made from two thicknesses — of 
finest full grain leather. 


Complete literature and prices gladly mailed 
on request. Your order will be filled from 
the factory if your dealer can’t supply you. 
Write direct to Theo. Bergmann, 894 Upshur 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 


owerful 


for Wear” 
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“The Traffic Cop,” in Custer State Park. (Photo by A. Lease, Lead, S. D.) 


nificent new $500,000 bridge at Chamber- 
lain. Canton has a good camp, as well as 
Sioux Falls and Mitchell, the Corn Palace 
City, where you will want to stop and get 
| complete maps and information and sight 
out the best places to catch the trout in the 
Black Hills and Big Horn Mountains. 
| Headquarters of the highway are located 
at Mitchell and they want you to stop in 


and say “Hello!” 


As you travel on west after crossing the 
GMANN old Missouri, you see the great, broad, 
| beautiful expanse of prairie country. If you 
| want to drive thru the entire length of the 
| Bad Lands, you leave the highway at Ka- 
BOO doka, go thru the Bad Lands and strike 
t 
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Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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Storm proof Mater 





Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Illustrating “‘Umbrella’”’ and other Tent Styles. 
Des Moines Tent & Awning Corp. 


904-915 Walnut St. Des Moines, lowa 
““Outdoor Outfitters Since 1884” 


50 


the C. B. H. again at Rapid City. How- 
ever, the C. B. H. goes north from Kadoka 
and gives you two fine views of the Bad 
Lands passing thru a short stretch of it. 
The north road is taken because there is 
more surface and more towns, which 
means better accommodations. 

After traveling thru a level rolling coun- 
try for many miles you see in the distance 
a wonderful range of mountains. It is the 
Black Hills, with Rapid City the gateway. 
Here is located the School of Mines, where 
you should stop a few hours and visit the 
museum; then the Indian School and lum- 
ber mills and the largest state cement plant 
of the world is in this thriving little me- 


by 





Plenty of fine trout fishing in the Big Horn near Sheridan, Wyo. 
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tropolis of about 8,000. Their municipal 
purist park is a regular little city, and last 
eason on an average of 300 cars camped 
‘here each day. A fine, big, roaring trout 
tream greets you when you drive in, with 
vonderful shade and clean, sanitary con- 
jitions in the camp that makes you forget 
vour business cares and smile at your 
vife’s jokes and regret that you kicked the 


jog last night when the wind blew down | 


the tent. The business men of Rapid City 
nd, in fact, thru the entire Hills, show a 
real western spirit. You will think you 
have come to the dividing line and will 
wonder why you have not visited this sec- 
tion before. Proceed next to Crystal Cave, 
in your way to Sturgis, Fort Meade, Bear 
Butte; and try to gauge the distance from 
the highway and up Boulder Canyon to 
Deadwood, that old and unique city with 
its houses built on the hillsides, looking as 
if the first big wind would blow them down. 
A few minutes’ drive and you are in Lead, 
where you will find the Homestake, the 
largest gold mine in the world, then Spear- 
fish, with a fine camp, as well as White- 
wood. In fact, all of the towns in the Black 
Hills have some wonderful camps with log 
cabins, buildings, trout streams and real 
mountain air with the rich aroma of pine 
trees, and mosquitoes as scarce as hen’s 
té eth. 


LARGEST StaTE PaRK IN AMERICA 


HEN you have Custer State Park, 
which is the largest state park in Amer- 
ica. It covers over 110,000 acres and is 
known as the real “Switzerland of Amer- 
ica.” Seventy-five per cent of the roads in 
this park are surfaced and no grades are 
over 6 per cent. To this you have one of 
the most beautiful sections in the United 
States, having been set aside by the state 
as a national playground. Here are the far- 
famed Needles, made easily accessible and 
pleasant by bold and skillful road engi- 
neers, and Sylvan Lake, a fairyland of 
unique beauty. Then you have Cathedral 
Spires, The Needles Eye (thru which a 
wonderful highway passes), The Spike, and 
the incomparable panorama of the pine- 
clad mountains. Wind Cave Hot Springs, 
Hill City and Custer are all worth seeing 
before you turn your car westward again. 
On your way to Yellowstone National 
Park, don’t be in a hurry! It is the big 
fault of the American tourist. Yes, 50 per 
cent of them spend the money to come 
west and bring their “Hurry, hurry,” with 
them. 
You are now entering Wyoming, passing | 
over some fine graveled roads to Sun- 
dance. Sundance Mountains are seen in 
the distance. Here is where the Indians 
ised to worship and give the famous “Sun 
Dance,” a dance that was a great event in 
the days of Indian lore. Then as you travel 
m thru the cooling shade of pine trees you 
notice in the distance what appears to be 
the stump of a mammoth tree rising out of 
he ground. It is the Devil’s Tower, 1.280 
feet high from the banks of the Belle 
Fourche River, of solid granite and beauti- 
‘ul crystal formation, and is known as “a 
‘onder not repeated elsewhere by nature.” 
is a National Monument and is worth 
eing many times. 


Bia Horn Nationa Forest 


N= you travel on west thru Mor- 
A croft, Gillette, and cross Powder Riv- 
r at Arvada. This is the typical ranch 
yuntry, and after coming out of the Black 
Hills you get another variety of scenery. 
\s a whole the roads are good and well 
naintained, getting better every year. Then 
ust before you reach Sheridan you will 
see another range of mountains. This is the 
Big Horn, with Cloud’s Peak standing out 
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UMBRELLA“ 
104 Page Camp Outfit 
Catalog Sent Free. 

Your Prices 
and Dealer Prices 

Lower Than Ever. 











“TENTS 


and 
*« Camp Equipment 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 





THE SCHAEFER 


Tent and Awning Co. 


Exclusive Makers of “RED SEAL” 
and “STACO” Tents 


1419 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 























Once you camp in a 
Zagelmeyer de luxe Camp 
Trailer you will regard 
tents and all other outfits 
as makeshifts. No other 
camping outfit offers such 
comfort, convenience of 
equal luxury. Complete 
with everything built-in— 
two double berths up off 
the ground, with good 
springs and mattresses, 
kitchenette, ice box, food 
compartments, tables, elec- 
tric lights, etc. Canvas 
covering permanently at- 
tached makes trailer abso- 
lutely mosquito, dust and 
storm proof. It is the light- 
est, most comfortable and 
most convenient camp 
trailer on the market. 
Opens or closes in less than 
ONE MINUTE. No poles 
or ropes required. Ample 
loading space for al? equip- 
ment, leaving car free for 

: comfortable travel. Trails 

behind any car, over any 

ee elaeee rood: os fast os Gor com 
travel. Takes the work and 

hardship out of camping. 


THE KAMPER-KAR 


A completely equipped, strongly constructed 
standard camping body easily mounted on your own 
chassis. Weighs same as Ford Sedan body. Top 
automatically raises to full standing room as berths 
are thrown open. Most de luxe camping outfit ever 
conceived. The low price will surprise you. 


423 Ge. Henry St., Bay City, Mich. 








thru the clear sky, reaching a height of 13,-| Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 

















Camp in Comfort 


It takes a LINCOLN Folding Furniture 
outfit to give the full relish to camp life. 
Packed away in compact space as you 
drive, LINCOLN chairs, stools, tables 
and beds open up quickly to provide 
100% camp comfort. Strong and reliable. 
All steel, light weight. Exclusive leg 
bracing gives utmost rigidity. Reason- 
able in cost. Ask your dealer or send for 
big free catalog TODAY. 


INCOLN 


Tourists Favorite 





FOLDING FURNITURE 


McGREW MACHINE Co. 
22nd and Y Sts. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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The TENT of Tents 








Waterproof— Mildewproof—Stormproof— 
Bugproof— Troubleproof 


One Person SetsIt Up 


The DE LUXE Umbrella Tent is truly the tent of 


tents. Waterproof and mildewproof beyond the need 
of ever re-treating. Waterproofing quality not in- 


jured when washed with soap and water. 
soft and pliable. 


Always 


Highest grade olive drab tightly 
woven fabric that money can buy. Maximum venti- 


lation front and back, yet stormproof and bugproof. 
No center pole. Every inch of tent usable. Patented 
double door éither screened or stormproof at a mo- 


ment’s notice. 
The Clumsy fasten- 
DE LUXE Supremeinease ings all elimi- 
is the only tent or of set-up, nated. 
tirely supportec . 
by alight, strong ie and COSTS LESS 
folding stee comfort. Ps 
frame. Patent ap- Comparison 
slied for. Umbrel- ' Demandsample of 
a Toste, Wall Write for material before 
Tents, Portable you buy atent and | 
Cottages, Camp catalog. you will see why 


Furniture, ete. 


UNITED STATES TENT AND AWNING COMPANY | 


Tent Makers for 40 Years 
726 N. Sangamon St. 





. S. is superior, | 


Chicago, Illinois 





Wear comfortable, lasting, rainproofed 
DUXBAK clothing. Leader for 22 years. 
> Catalog free. Write today. 
Y Urica Duxeax Conr., 4 Moves Sr., Urica, H.Y. 





















Sleep like 
ro 0) On 





You won't know what real comfort is until 
you have slept out under the stars ina 
Woods Arctic Junior Robe. Get one forthat 
coming vacation trip. Keeps your body 
warm and cozy while your lungs breathe 
pure, fresh air. You'll wake up every morn- 
ing as hungry as a bear and ready for a 
big day's sport and fun. See your dealer. If 
he can't supply you, send the coupon. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
2610 Lake Street Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Juntor 


WOODS ..i%.. ROBE 


Arctic 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
2610 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 
mation on WOODS ARCTIC JUNIOR ROBES. 


ff aed 


Address 
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165 feet. In this section is located the 
many “dude” ranches, among them the fa- 
mous Eaton Brothers, where Mary Roberts 
Rhinehart rests and enjoys the beautiful 
scenery every year and gets new ideas and 
materials for her very interesting books 
which are so widely read. This area covers 
1,136,200 acres, and there are over 300 lakes 
in this wonderful region, all abounding in 
mountain trout. If you put all the trout 
streams together in the Big Horn National 
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Forest they would reach from Sheridan t« 
Chicago, a distance of over 1,200 miles 
This is a typical Rocky Mountain rang: 
its main peak reaching an altitude of ove 
13,000 feet, and extending well into th: 
region of perpetual snow and glaciers. Bring 
your blankets and plenty of bedding, if yo 
come to camp in this section in any mont! 
in the summer. From this section you g: 
on west towards Billings, passing the fa- 
mous Custer Battlefield and National Cem 


pitEs.-. Santen Fcomeoteanagneeaemell 
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tery. Here you will see the battle ground 
and view that sad yet interesting spot. If 
vou are a lover of history, or have your 

hildren along, they will want to spend a 
ew minutes at least in discussing and view- 
ng this well-known battlefield. Then thru 
row Agency and Hardin to Billings and 

n to Yellowstone Park, either via Cody or 
Ciardner entrance. The distance from Chi- 

igo over this route is just a little over 1,- 
500 miles. The entire route is more than 
66 per cent surfaced. A new highway, known 
is the Sheridan-Lovell Highway, was com- 
»leted last season and this will shorten the 
route 65 miles more if you want to take 
this short cut. Or if you plan to visit Gla- 
cier National Park, continue on west from 
Billings thru Roundup, Lewistown, Great 
Falls, Choteau, thru the Black Feet Indian 
Reservation to Browning and Glacier Na- 
tional Park, which is magnificent in all its 
splendor of beautiful lakes, living glaciers 
and awe-inspiring mountains. 

The association will be glad to furnish 
literature and help you plan your trip 
west. You will make no mistake taking 
the Custer Battlefield Hiway to both Yel- 
lowstone and Glacier National Parks. It 
is is the highway “Where courtesy greets 
the stranger.” 





New Camp in New York City 


Motor tourists who are planning an east- 
ern tour this year will be gratified to know 
that a big new motor tourist camp opened 
May 1 in the northeast section of New 
York City, known as the Bronx. 

Known as Camp Broadway, the new tour- 
ist camp is located but forty-five minutes 
from the famous Times Square, with elec- 
tric rapid transit but a few minutes’ walk. 
Situated on Connor Street, just off the fa- 
mous Boston Post Road, the main highway, 
it is easily accessible via all principal 
routes. 

Fronting 1,500 feet on the beautiful 
Hutchinson River, an arm of the famous 
Long Island Sound, and immediately ad- 
joining Pelham Bay, New York City’s larg- 
est park (1,756 acres), with its golf links, 
Pelham Parkwav, etc., on the east, the well- 
known Bronx Park with the Zoo and Bo- 
tanical Gardens to the south, Van Cort- 
land Park to the west, and Westchester 
County’s magnificent drives on the north, 
makes it ideally situated. 

Nothine has been overlooked by the ex- 
perts in charge to add to the comfort of 
the camper and tourist. All necessary con- 
veniences are included, such as a commu- 
nity house, community electric kitchen, res- 
taurant, city water, sanitary conveniences, 
clectrie lights, hot and cold showers, police 
protection, telephones, mail delivery twice 
daily, amusements, children’s playground, 
bathing, boating, ete. 

Log cabins and tents, furnished and un- 
furnished, will be available, as will tent 
platforms, ete., assuring the tourist of any 
type of camp shelter he desires. 

Heretofore thousands of tourists have not 
isited New York, the metropolis of the 

rid, fearing that the cost is beyond 

‘ir means. However, the small daily 

mn fee, $1 per car party per day, makes 

expense a minor consideration. 

Car drivers crossing the Hudson should 
ross via the Fort Lee Ferry, New Jersey, 

us avoiding lower New York Citv traffic. 

lso Dyckman Street, Yonkers Ferry and 
Bear Mountain Bridge are convenient. 





To Keep Campfire Coals 


Adding ashes, or wood or bark which will 
im into ashes, will not hold coals for any 
eat length of time, but if you will cover 











SEE AMERICA FIRST 


It’s old—but good. Use the car and enjoy the best vacation you have ever 
had. Tourist camps or wayside camping facilities are abundant. Don’t take too 
much along—but don’t forget necessary comforts for proper rest—take a Kittle 
camp bed along and you will rest as 


COMFORTABLY AS IN YOUR BED AT HOME 





Folded 


40 Ibs. 54” by 5” square—Full sized double bed, 48” wide by 76” long. 
THE KITTLE CAMP BED. Admittedly the finest camp bed on the market. 


The Kittle Lightweight (all metal) Camp Bed 






i a 


National List Price $12.50 


Folded 


One minute later 
Full sized double bed—48” wide by 76” long 
You will insure the bundles riding easy if you equip with Kittle Autopak Luggage Carriers. The 


28 Ibs. 48” long by 5” square. 


K-Pak is equally as efficient. 
or put on with the same ease. 


Kittle Camp Chairs or Camp Stools will help round out your pleasure. They fold up compactly. 
GUARANTEED MERCHANDISE—BUILT BY A CONCERN THAT KNOWS HOW 
Write for Our Attractive Catalog 


KITTLE MANUFACTURING CO, °22.SA874 FE AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


In either case the bundles or suit cases can be taken off in a moment 











Camp in an “Arab” 


Only afew more weeks until hot weather and camping 
time is here in earnest. When vacation dates are set- 
tled you’ll bein a hurry. Better get your tent 
NOW —at your dealer’s— or from us direct. 
We make the highest grade tents at mod- 
erate prices. 















The “Leader” 









A popular camp tent, top and awning 
water-proofed khaki material, walls 
white, complete with two poles: 7 x7’ 
size (without windows) priced at— 
Camp 


$1 580 
Shovels 


U.S. Auto or Camp 70° 
Shovels, special price, postpaid ea. 





The “ARAB” 
A real Umbrella Tent, with adjustable 
black enameled hollow metal umbrella 
ribs; durable khaki material, water- 
proofed; sewed-in floor; two sizes; 
8' x 8' size priced at— 


$26 








If your dealer does not handle our tents, send at 
onee for our special direct customer proposition, and catalog. 


= THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
1625 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


Alfred S. Procter, President 


In Business 36 Years 











OUT QO SITE Landing Net 


OU of your way while wading and 

fishing; no dangling net to catch in brush. 
Most convenient, compact and simple in 
operation. Net telescopes into aluminum 
handle. Weighs 8 oz. Snaps 
into position with a flip of the wrist; 


jams or fouls. Through your dealer 
direct for $5.00. 












SURE PROTECTION! 
Where the Light Points, the Bullet Strikes 
Something new! For campers, tour- 
ists, sportsmen, night watchmen, for 
household protection, ete. Piercing 
light with 300-ft. range. .22-caliber 
hammerless revolver mounted on case 
ready for instant use. You can’t miss— 
simply pull the trigger. A real weapon, 
not a toy. 7-shot automatic — safe and re- 









never sticks, 
or sent 
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ANGELUS MFG. CO. 









liable. Money-back guarantee. Om \ 
Order today. Send no money — $14.85 ' 





ve coals with a handful of salt, then cover Money 353 Bradbury Building | p2y on delivery, plus postage. 
ils with ashes, the coals will stay alive for| j¢ noe Los Angeles, Calif. | S, P. COTTRELL & SON, 2808 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
couple of days.—C. P. F. Satisfied (Agents Wanted) 











As Tho You Were 
in Our Store— 





Our complete Cata- 
log “‘D” awaits 
your address. 






The Filson Su- 
per Line ofOut- 
door Clothes is 
worthy of your || 
interest. The 
catalog is free. 
Send for it. 


This Filson Cruising Coat—with double 
shoulder and sleeve, the whole back a 
pocket—will prove an indispensable gar- 
ment for you. Order 1 inch larger than 
white collar measure. $6.50. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 


mosquito 
proot ! 


Defy mosquitoes, sunburn, poison ivy, 
stings, cuts, rashes, etc. Liquid Zemogives 
instant relief. Invisible on skin; ointment 
form for night use. 60c and $1.00. 


Zemo 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 


| 

saves you | 

FACTORY-TO-RIDER 15°83 | 

on yourbicycle. Rangers on approval and 30 | 
days’ free trial, erpress preper, Pay only 
$5 a month. Write today for big catalog 
and our wonderful Factory-to-Rider offer. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. B-242 CHICAGO 
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2-gal. size 


$1.25) 


1-gal., $1.00 | 
34-gal.,$1.75 | 
5-gal., $2.25 





in hottest sun 


Appell's South African Water Bag keeps water 
cold, even in hottest sun, by simple evapora- 
tion principle made possible by construction 
of the bag itself and the imported flax fabric 
from which it is made. Used the world over for 
25 years—in forest, field,mountain and desert. 
Sold by Hardware, Sport Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores. Usethecoupon and order direct 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Made by 


HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 
Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 
No. of bags size___gal. I enclose $. 





Send to 


Address 
MERCHANTS: Be sure to stock Appell's -- the leader for 25 years. 











Carry an Outboard 
Claude P. 


OAD checkers on the various highways 

entering Wisconsin and Minnesota last 
season revealed the astounding informa- 
tion of the number of auto tourists and 
campers who were going north for their 
vacations. In Wisconsin alone 8,000 autos 
entered the state every hour, bringing in 
an average of three persons per car (24,000 


| people), and it is estimated that they spent 
| in the state $83,000 daily. 


Now the chief lure of all visitors to our 


| northern lakelands is fishing. A great many 


are going, too, for canoe cruising and camp- 
ing, and the majority are motorcampers 
who go from one section to another to try 
the various lakes. It happens that the out- 


| board motor is now established as a neces- 


sary adjunct to the equipment of all fisher- 


| men, for it enables him to quickly and with 


little effort reach the various fishing 
grounds of a lakeland region. On account 
of its portability, the outboard motor is all 
the investment the fisherman or outer 
needs to make, for on practically any lake 
that you would fish there are scores of row- 
boats for rent, so you simply attach your 


| motor and load in the tackle and lunch and 


go after the record-breakers in piscatorial 


| trophies. 


To the fisherman the outboard motor is 
a real utility and acts as much in the land- 
of the big ones as a good reel or the right 
kind of a rod. Since you cannot check the 
outboard motor thru on railroad tickets 
and they must go by express, and the ma- 
jority of fishermen travel to the vacation 
grounds in their own cars, it follows natur- 


| ally that the logical way to transport the 


motor is in the car. I made a light wood 
box for our sport twin and carried it on the 
running board. With it every lake we came 
to was a potential objective to satisfy our 
exploration instincts, and we made many 
joyful excursions on waters which otherwise 
we would just look at from the banks. 
When we made our camp at some lakeside 
we chartered (rented) a rowboat and at- 
tached our outboard and were independent. 


| The outboard opened a new field of vaca- 


tion enjoyment and made us free to travel 
over waterways, just as the motor car made 
us independent over land. 

The real test of our motor in the north 
was when we attached it ‘to a canoe at 
Winton, Minn., and went a hundred miles 
up in the Quetico Provincial Forest Pre- 
serve in Canada. 


Outdoor Life, July, 1: 


Motor in Your Car 


Fordyce 


NLESS you go canoeing for tie 

healthfulness of the exercise and tlie 
outdoor life, and are satisfied to go sl 
and get used to paddling your own aft 
months of inactivity, perhaps in an office, 
then the best way to take a canoe vacation 
is to outboard it to some sequestered re- 
treat far in the wilderness and establish 
camp, take short daily sorties, paddling the 
canoe for exploration and for fishing, but 
the long hauls should be made by the light- 
est weight outboard motor, which is prac- 
tical to carry over portages and which uses 





The outboard enhances your vacation in lake or 
stream country 


so little gasoline that it is easily trans- 
ported. We carried our gas in three gallon 
cans and cached two of these cans when 
well along in the wilderness and picked 
them up for the return trip. 

Outboard motor people have special ca- 
noe attachments which hold the motor 
rigidly to the canoe and do it no injury. 
The greatest exploit to prove the sturdi- 
ness and practicability of the outboard mo- 
tor was the trip Hogg made from Astoria, 
Ore., to Hoboken, N. J., with two outboards 
fitted to a special boat. We met this party 
on the Missouri River and right there were 
sold on the outboard motor. We would not 
think of going on any vacation trip with- 
out the motor packed for instant use in its 
box in our car. It has opened up a new 
field of vacation joy. 











Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 
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Send transcontinental map [] (Mark X) 
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Where can I get the following equipment?... 
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Outing Boots—M occasin Style 


. the foot. You get this in the moccasin. 


e SOCIAL 
} 


Foot-form” is the prime essential in| 
osing footwear—this for comfort and to | 
ww full and efficient use of all portions | 


‘ Indian designed the best and most nat- | 


i] outing footwear. Following this gen- 
| plan the best of modern footwear de- 


sjeners has fashioned the boot here illus-| 


ted. Full knee height is possible and yet 


the weight kept down. Weight reduction is | 
e essential next to foot-form. With every | 


iuay seem an inconsiderable weight, but 
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important improvement over the Indian | 
moccasin, adapting it for modern use, is to | 
have the sole several thicknesses—this has 
been worked out in the illustrated boot as 
in no other. The layers of waterproofed 
leather forming the vamp lining and outer 





sole, together with the inlay of sole leather, |: 


gives amnle protection to your feet and yet 
a resiliency which allows the foot to bend 
freely. This combination—four layers be- 
tween your feet and the ground—affords 

re protection than your ordinary street 
shoe. The vamp is securelv closed at the 
toe piece seam by the never-rip seam proc- 
ess and is lined with one-piece layer of 

ther smoothly fitted and with but one 

m. The sole can be replaced when worn. 
The boot is fitted with roomy cusset, wide 
backstay, hooks, rawhide laces and a sole 

ther lift sewed to the heel, which is 
studded with cone-headed hob nails. The 
best thing about this boot is the light 

ght and form-fit obtained by its unique 
onstruction. The sturdiness of the regular 
hoot with the flexibility of the moccasin 
~ herein brought to its h«zhest perfection. 


The Charcoal Camp Stove 

his new stove is cylindrical shape, with 
an rack on top; is carried with a bail 

e a bucket, and the fuel rests near the 
tom on a removable cast iron grate. 

| regulate the draft it is fitted with a 
-iron sliding draft damper, and for spe- 
barbecue uses there is supplied a heavy 
barbecue rack. The body is of heavy 

: rust-resisting Armco ingot iron. An| 
vation in design in camp stoves, this | 
uses charcoal, which heretofore has not 
n utilized by motor campers owing to | 
fact that a stove suitable for it has not | 
offered. Charcoal as a fuel is well 
vn—a half pound will give an intense | 
t for two or three hours; it is unaffected | 
vind, there is no danger of explosions, | 
it is positively safe in every detail. An | 
led advantage is that if charcoal is un- | 
lable one can use cobs or wood, but | 
‘recoal is advisable for best results, as it | 








ft of the foot in walking you raise what | 


counted up in a day’s hike, the total of the | 
weight lifted will astound you. Another | 


ROAD TO 
CAMP IN 





Wonderfully light and com- 
pact, yet strong and positively 
storm-proof. Accommodates 5 
amply a party of three adults 
or two adults and two chil- 
dren. Folded into a compact 
bundle for the running board, : 
it weighs complete but 28 Ibs. Made at the Foot of the Rockies 


Set up, the Burch Featherweight is 614 feet high in front with a 3-foot back wall. 
Floor space is 7 x 7 feet. Awning is 6! feet long. Material is Burch Water-proof 
and Mildew-proof Tent Cloth with roof of Burch Balloon Cloth. Colors Khaki or 
Olive Green. The window is bobbinet-covered. Door in one side, large door in 
front with curtains that close this space entirely or fasten along edges of awning 
to enlarge tent space. Two wall pockets. The two poles necessary to erect tent 
are furnished jointed for easy carrying. Awning poles extra at 75c each. 


“Be 





Send in your money order now and we’ll ship tent at once. 


Hobson & The Burch Mfg. Co. _, Puehlo 


Santa Fe Colorado 











“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $4.25 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 











| Pussers 


Neverleak Chief 


GENUINE moccasin boot, single 

vamp style. Favorite footwear 
of the “old-timers” for years. Has 
Russell’s famous, patented, “‘Never- 
Rip” Seam. Made of Paris veal, 
chrome tanned — the finest-grained 
leather we know of. The finer the 





9, ‘ : Massie? ee 
Nature Ss Silent Call grain, the better it will retain oil and 
its waterproof quality. All heights, 6 
By Wilborn J. Deason to 20 inches—army last. One of many 
A real book of the out-of-doors, styles for outdoor men and women. 
by an outdoor lover and writer. Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
P . sell)sportsmen’s footwear. If he cannot 
Moose Hunting Camera Hunting show you Russell’s, write for catalog, 
Deer Hunting Canoe Cruising select and have him order for you. 
Fishing Auto Cruising The W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Camp Fire Stories 912 Capron Street 


“As a guide to the outdoors, and in genu- 
ine information and entertainment, this book 
stands with the best, and is an inspiration 
to all who read it.”—Outdoor Life. 

“It is full of meat for the newcomer to 
the woods, inspiring to those as yet un- 
acquainted with ‘roughing it,’ and offers 
much in retrospective enjoyment to the 
— ”—-American Forests and Forest 

ife. 


Handsomely bound and illustrated with 
100 original pictures by the author. 


$3.50 Postpaid 
ia ata cig an alent alcatel 
The Bunting Publications, Inc. 
Dept. D, Waukegan, Illinois | 

I enclose $3.50, for which send me NATURE'S 
| 
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Two years 
ahead of 
nearest 
competition 
because of 
exclusive 
patented 
features. 


Set Up by One ass in Five Minutes 


Its ease and speed of erection; its firm 
rigidity; its clear-space roominess, and its 
compactness when folded are the result of a 
new principle of steel arch construction which 
eliminates center pole, corner poles and guy 
ropes. 

The patented arched frame comes in three 
jointed sections. Nothing to lose or forget. 
Extremely simple to set up. Nothing short of 
a cyclone can blow it down. 

The tent is made of specially woven and 
treated durable dark green fabric—rain-proof 
and mildew-proof. Has sewed-in floor, screened 
windows and door, and large semi-enclosed 
arched awning that adds an extra room. The 
most satisfactory touring and camping tent 
ever made. Choice of four sizes to accommo- 


date 2, 8, 4, 5 or 6 people. Rolls into bundle 
9 inches in diameter, 48 inches long. 

The choice of Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright 
and other famous outdoor men who selected 
Stol! Tents from their wide knowledge of 
camping equipment. Get the most out of your 
vacation and camping trips— insist on the 
satisfaction and pleasure of the best equipment. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


and Name of Nearest Stoll Dealer 


The catalog shows complete line of Stoll 
Clear Space Tents, folding steel beds, folding 
tables and chairs, water-proof mattresses, 
carry-all bags, luggage carriers and other com- 
pact camp equipment. 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING e 3272 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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Spend your vacation in the open. A few 
congenial companions, guns, fishing tackle; 
and most important of all, a good tent. 


Carpenter tents are good tents; they don't 
make them any better. Light weight to 
handle easily; strong and well made to 
withstand wind and weather. 


Our 85 years of experience is your assur 
ance that we know how to make the kind 
of tent you want. 


Send for our catalog: 


er's guide. It’s FREE! 
Ask for Catalog No. 604 


Gro-B-CaRPENTER & Co. 


TENTS— AWNINGS — FLAGS 
Tentmakers for 85 Years 
440 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


it's a complete camp 














1515 Lawrence Ave. 





Sanitary Chemical Toilet 


* Makes summer cottage and suburban 
home modern. A sanitary and odor- 
less toilet made throughout of Galvan- 
: ized Iron, white enameled, with solid 
oak toilet seat and heavy brass bar | 
= hinge, nickel plated. An exceptionally 
fine job. No flies around this toilet. No 
upkeep except the small cost of chem- 
ical. Our Comfort Chemical is also a 
splendid household disinfectant. 


ROBINSON HOUSEHOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept.O Toledo, Ohio | 
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Jo Every Camper 


Whether it’s your first or your thousandth 
time “ out in the open spaces,” here is a use- 
ful, interesting booklet that will help you plan 
your tour or camping trip. Camp sites all 
over the country are listed by states. 50 pages 
of valuable camping information. IHlustra- 
tions and descriptions of every camp need 
and comfort. Be sure to read this booklet be- 
fore buying any tents or camp equipment. 
Tells you all about the famous 
“BARCO”’ TENTS 
Every one made in our own factory and 
the result of 30 years of tent -making. 
“Barco” Tourists’ Tents and Campers’ 
Tents as low as $9.85 and up to $100, 
depeading on size and style. 
BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers & Camp Outfitters in the East 
119 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












THE BOAT EVERY SPORTSMAN 


- pe . wa 
- a SS ; 
—— FAST. WITHAN-Z; sats wthigghen ¥y . 
"ASSES Fils an running board 
0c! 
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POST BOX- 567 -OAKLAND,CAL. 








LOUIS RHEAD 


NATURE FLIES & LURES 


MADE LIFELIKE TO FLOAT FOR FLY-ROD OR WEIGHT- 
ED FOR SHORT-ROD CAST. NEW 2-INCH, \-OZ. os 
COPY OF MOSQUITO FOR SUMMER TROUT ON TINY 
NO. 16, NO. 14, NO. 12 HOOKS, $2.50 DOZ. WRITE FOR 


OR GOLD BELLY TERROR FOR BASS, $1 EACH. 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER TO 


LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N.Y. 
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makes a clean, sweet and smokeless hy 
This is the type of stove recommended 
the United States Forest Service, and 
adaptability is further augmented by ¢ 
fact that you can 

it on a sandy grou 
in which you ha 
scored a hole 6 inc! 
deep with a tent | 
or wooden stick, po 


motor gasoline, 
and have a fine fire 


draft with the 
damper. With 





and get that 


flavor in steaks, chops, roasts, etc., whic 


) 
a) 


in a pint of commo 
ign t 
lor 
sufficient time to cook 
a meal and with entir 
safety, regulating the 
sto\ 
char- 
coal you can barbeci 
savory 


A 


e 


f 


*h 


you can get in no other way. The stove 


height is 11 inches, diameter 8% inche 
and comes 
oven; weight, according to equipment, 
to 26 pounds. 


ground and put out with water. 


= 


equipped with rack, kettle and 


After cookery, dump fire on 


The re- 


maining charcoal, after drying in sun, can 


be used again. 


The Maine Duffel Bag 


For packing camp equipment items the 
cylindrical duffel bag is in universal use. 


Sturdily constructed, it 


hardest wear and effectively 


is made for the 
protects its 


contents. On pack-horse trips the bag, size 
16x34 inches, is ideal, for four of them nice- 
ly fit toa packsaddle. This is the specifica- 
tion on all trips of the mountaineering 
clubs of our western country, and they fur- 


ther specify that the weight must be ke; 
autocamper th: 


to 35 pounds. For the 


it 


duffel bag is an indispensable. In it he can 

















place his bedding or his tent and ext! 
clothing and draw 





4 


the top string taut 


which closes it so that dirt and wet cannot 


enter. This bag can then be lashed to t! 
running board, to the space between ¢! 


é 


front fender and the hood, on the rear wi!!! 


the tire or over the rear end trunk, or ¢ 
ried loosely in the tonneau. The bag | 
tured here is made of heavy waterpr: 
double-faced canvas, brown on the outs! 
and white on the inside. The draw string 
a good weight window cord, passing t! 
large brass grommets. In the inside of ¢ 
bag is a good-sized leather pocket for sn 
articles. This bag is the strongest we ha 
ever seen and will withstand the hard 
kind of service. It is not to be confus 
with the cheap army barrack bag sold 
army stores. The Maine bag has done du 
on every type of trip—on boats, in can: 
in the auto, on pack horses—and at ho 
reposes as the laundry bag and is in d) 
all the time. 


URIS pee cde ee caei anaaa 
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Kitchen and Pantry in a Suitcase 





































‘ompactness, being one of the first requi- 
é in utility in the motor camp kit, is es- 
% illy desirable when one is packing for 
3 sportation the cooking and mess kit. 
Fe touring kit here shown has been 
H ked out to house the cooking utensils, 
dining kit and food so that they are | 
ly carried and can be carried as a unit | 
iny part of the camp, opened and dis- | 
ivy everything readily available. The out- | 

measurements of the case are 15% | 
hes high, 11 inches wide and 24 inches | 
x: it is divided into compartments. This 











cise is a wood frame covered with steel | 
sheathing, finished with Duco, and. is fitted | 
vith a strong leather handle, metal corner | 
plates and solidly fitting clasps and lock, | 
ind the shelves are supported by riveted | 
-teel angle braces. The grill has three wind | 
shields, and it, as well as the cutlery, fit into | 
eparate cases and are secured on fasteners | 
nside the door. The equipment contained | 
in this ease consists of two thermo bottles, 
ivs for coffee, butter, sugar, jam, etc., and | 
there is ample space for carrying bread, 
egetables and fruit. The standard equip- 
ment, in addition to the above, is as fol- 
lows: Four each steel knives, forks, tea- 
spoons, cups and plates, a stainless paring | 
ind butcher knife, two tablespoons, a can | 
opener, one 9-inch and one 74-inch alumi- | 
num fry pan, a 144-quart aluminum coffee 
pot, a  Gecmonl a 4%-quart and a 2%-quart | 
luminum kettle (detachable handles), | 
iluminum salt and pepper shakers and | 
soap dish, and a bag for the aluminum | 
ware. This touring kit was designed by a| 
eteran camper to fill the needs of the auto | 
tourist in giving a portable container, hold- | 
ng all the necessary equipment. Fitted | 
with a waterproof dust cover, the case can | 
e carried inside the car or strapped on the | 
nning board. 





A Tent for Summer or Winter Use 
The writer was the first to describe the | 
laptation of the ordinary Amazon type 
ent for winter use in which a camp stove | 
irning wood can be utilized. Since then | 
veral firms have placed this tent on the 
irket. One firm in particular has followed 
it the plans most satisfactorily, has put in 
ne workmanship, and used a fabrie which | 
think O. K. This tent is the most ver- | 
tile in use today. You can pitch it as a 
iker or lean-to tent right up to the side | 
‘the ear (see diagrams). You can use it 
an Amazon tent with the flaps forming 
ront wall and yet have a generous awn- 
nitched to the car or independently of | 
Or you ean pitch it with a portion of | 
the awning up over the ear top, bring | 
t the front wall flaps to form closure be- 
een the car and tent, or again me the 











‘Now — an electric lighted Evinrude 


AN INNOVATION in outboard motor equipment. Brilliant 6-volt 
light with thumb switch same as standard automobile equipment. 
Illuminates motor and boat. Makes night cruising safe and motor 
operation more enjoyable. An endless joy to the late fisherman 
and the returning hunter. Gives more hours boat service, making 
your boat available and safe for the night trips across the lake to 






shop, visit, or attend dances. 


When motor is running magneto furnishes light cur- 
rent with no loss of intensity of spark plug current. 
When motor is stopped current for light is furnished 
by battery. This is one of the twelve latest refine- 
ments added to the New 1926 Champion Evinrude 
Sport Twin. Provides modern motor car conveniences 
never before included in outboard motor design. 


Ask to see these features: Dual Ignition, Self Steering, 
Extra Power, Electric Lights, Tiller and Rope Steering, 
Shear-off Pin Compartment, Improved Cooling, Leather 
Tiller Handle, New Locking Device, New Carburetor. 


EviINRUDE Motor Company, 546 Evinrude Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
DISTRIBUTORS 
115 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 259 Atlantie Ave., Boston, Mass. 


117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 





—and Quick Starting 
as Sure as your car 














Any Evinrude dealer will 
ly demonstrate this 
advanced outboard motor. 


The New 1926 Champion 












No batteries needed 
12-32-110 volts, 600 watts 


$19 Generator 
Ignition 
M t 
$22 iaien g 


| 
| 


~a 


CAMP 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


Write for literature 


Write Dept. Z-3 
Grand Central Term’|. 


110 pounds New York, N. Y. 





Send $1.10 for “Back to Nature.” 
| LIFE, 


OUTDOOR 





Denver, Colo. 


ANRUDE 


as a 


GUARANTEED THE BEST 
FROM EVERY VIEWPOINT 


For a Lower Priced Tent — buy our 


ColoradoDeLuxeAutoT ent 


BOTH TENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY WATER AND 


MILDEW-PROOF—EASIEST TO ERECT, 
HOMELITE ~ HoMELITE corp. STRONGEST, LIGHTEST AND MOST COMPAC 4 
Write for Auto Camp Supply Catalog 


and name of Nearest Dealer 


Made exclusively by 


THE oncnns TENT AND AWNING Company 
ROBT. S. GUTSHALL, Preside 
1640 Law = nee St. 





a 


‘COTACO'20 TENT 


Denver, *¢ Solorado 
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Illustrations 
5, actual size 


New Model 
Wrist Radiolite 
Lies flat on the wrist 

no strap beneath. 
Stands the bumps of 
outdoor use better than 


The New Yankee 


Dependable always; manv 


new features of grace and 
beauty. By far the most 


watches. Tells time 
n the dark. popular watch 
— $4.50 in the world. $1.75 


Why Risk Your 


higher priced, delicate 


Expensive Watch? 











For Snake Bite 
AntiVenom 


OUTFIT 
A Doetor in Your Pocket 


It has 10 years of life saving to its credit, andis 
PROTECTION every sportsman needs—cheap 
Do it now! 


insurance. Send $2.50 for yours. 


ANTI-VENOM 
OUTFIT 


Consists of: 


Hypodermic syr- 
inge and needle, in- 
jection tablets, so- 
lution vial, heart 
stimulant tablets, 
ligature tor making 
tourniquet, and 
complete direc- 
tions; all packed in 
a strong nickel 
plated case about the size of an ordinary ciga- 
rette box. Sent prepaid to any point on receipt 
of $2.50. 


THE MONARCH DRUG CO. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


























AUTO TENT $9.49 


WATERPROOF 





With Water- 
proof Bag 


— 

“Sy 

Complete, ready for use on any type car. Can be car- 
ried - — . pear, ae gy stoves and camp furni- 
ture ecu te for ,Catalogue No. 5 — 


‘Cc ALL OF THE “OUTDOORS” 


DRUCKER’S, 238 E. 59th St., N. Y. 
Call and See Our Camp Display 





| ble end model weighing but 65 pounds. 
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| tent with front wall to side and the awning 
| over these and down to the ground, form- 


ing the space of another room. Now it is 
but little work to cut a hole in the roof of 
| this new room and accommodate the tele- 
| scopic pipe of a collapsible wood-burning 
camp stove. I have spent many very cold 
winter days in this tent, and with entire 
comfort, and have projected my camping 
days the year round, utilizing Sundays and 
holidays. There are two sizes made—7x7 
and 7x9—with or without floor. The 7x7 
tent when extended measures 10 feet 6 
inches by 7 feet. Height at car, 6 feet 6 
inches; the extension flap measuring 9 feet 
long and 7 feet wide. Weight, 32 pounds. 
Eouinped with two screened window storm 
curtains, 6-inch door riser or.sill to keep 
out reptiles, jointed poles, stakes, ropes and 
metal slides and canvas bag. 


Portable Electric Light and Power Plant 


Combining an internal combustion en- 
gine and an electric generator, taking up no 
more space than a bushel basket and weigh- 
ing but 110 pounds, the portable electric 
light and power plant is a novel yet abso- 
lutely dependable adjunct for a variety of 
uses. With it permanent camps, boats, 
docks, club houses and cottages have a 
safe guarantee of a flood of light, and in 
addition the outfit gives ample current for 
electric grills, toasters, charging batteries, 
operating water 
pumps or any ma- 
chinery up to one- 
half horsepower, 
600 watts, 12-32-110 
volts. The engine 
operates on any 
fuel—gasoline, ker- 
osene, alcohol or 
furnace oil. The 
engine is as easy to 
start as an outboard motor for rowboats or 
canoes. Simply attach the end of the start- 
ing rope in groove or pulley, wrap it around 
and give a quick jerk, which will crank the 
motor and electric generation is started. 
The fule tank is the circular portion at the 
base. The outfit is fool-proof and gives no 
more bother than an outboard motor, which 
is now perfected so that it needs little at- 
tention. The portable light and power plant 
suggests a variety of other uses besides 
lighting the camp—to operate drills, porta- 
ble saws, and other tools in industry; to 
operate motion picture projectors, for 
charging storage batteries; in the home, 
runs washing machines, ironer, electric iron, 
vacuum cleaner, fan, etc., and such odd 
jobs as sheep shearing, clipping horses, tree 
surgery, in maple sugar camps and else- 
where. It is easily transported. No founda- 
tion is needed; it is always ready to carry 
light and power to the job, and is reliable, 
safe and economical. The motor is air 
cooled, runs five hours on a gallon of fuel 
and supplies plenty of electricity for 25 to 


| 35 lights. 


Safety in Portable Canvas Boats 
The outdoor world has been using a sat- 
isfactory canvas boat which would meet all 
the reqtirements, for the past forty years, 
but recently some radical improvements 
have been made to this boat, making it of 


| the greatest utility for every type of water 


travel, and some unusual improvements 
which render it not alone light in weight, 
strong enough for the shock and rough 
usage of shooting rapids, running aground, 
bumping into snags and rocks, but the 


| greatest ease in handling and at the same 


time presenting trim, snappy streamlines 
that are fast in water and have a seaworth- 
iness far surpassing any other boat of this 
type. You can get the new canvas boat of 
the canoe type in an 11-foot standard dou- 
For 
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trapping, hunting or cruising in rough wa- 
ters, or as a family boat where the canoe 
type rather than the square stern type i 
desired, the 16-foot canoe is the best, and is 
especially well suited to the use of several 
individuals or where there is considerable 
equipment to be carried. For regular equip- 
ment there is included two 5-foot paddles, 
one end seat, one lazy-back seat, one 


2 





spreader seat and one carrying case. Here 
are the specifications of the canoe model 
Length, 10 feet 11 inches; beam width, 36 
inches; height at waist, 12% inches; stern, 
24 inches; bow, 24 inches; passenger ca- 
pacity, two people; draft, 2 to 4 inches; 
size, packed for carrying, 48x18x9 inches; 
weight, 65 pounds. On some of the models 
you can transform the boat into the spon- 
son type by using the air tubes, which are 
4 inches in diameter and 8 feet long. An- 
other accessory which may be included in 
the equipment is the waterproof cabin 
deck with arches and lacing cord. This is 
especially desirable in the cruiser model, 
which has a square stern for using an out- 
board motor. 


Camp Stove Used by Forest Service 

The most versatile telescoping metal 
camp stove we have seen, usable in a tent 
or without, is the one illustrated; one 
which is the choice of the United States 
Forest Service parties, and made especially 
for them and for the Department of Sur- 
veys. It is large enough for considerable 
number of men in a party such as we had 
on a hunting trip of a month in Idaho 
There is also a smaller size used by camp- 
ers and tourists. It is so constructed that 
the pipe, pipe collar and oven compart- 





ment nest inside the fire box, which can be 
shipped uncrated by train and can be used 
as a side pack on pack horses with regula 


equipment. The fire box is made of heavy 
steel, with top and sides reinforced b: 
strips of channel iron to prevent sagging 
Draft is obtained by digging a small ho! 
at the end, which can be regulated by co 
ering or uncovering the opening. The ove! 
section is attached to the fire box with 
removable pipe collar and placed insid 
the oven with the three lengths of straig! 
pipe when the stove is telescoped. Th 
oven door lowers the same as a range ové 
door, is protected by asbestos board and 
dead air space, reinforced with steel, whi 
prevents burning of bread and meats whi 
baking. Regulate the oven heat by th 
damper. When the oven is not in use th 
damper can be closed and the top utilize 
as a warming surface. The larger can 
stove (13x18x28 inches, weight 60 pounds 
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|| handle a crew of six to fifteen men, | 
ing baking and cooking at same time | 
th one fire, and is the only stove that | 
'| do this. The smaller stove (12%4x13x | 
inches, weight 45 pounds), is for| 
aller parties. This is the outstanding | 
)k and bake stove on the market of the | 
escopie type. 
| 


Hudson Bay Blankets 


The Hudson Bay blankets are commonly | 
needed to be the best made. Being of but 
e quality, and the highest at that, they | 


yen 
ee ae 


Lait 198 Spas 


mply had to live up to that reputation. 
f lade for use in cold northern climates by | 
itdoor men, they answered the needed re- | 
quirements for warmth. An enterprising | 

firm in our Pacific Northwest now manufac- | 
tures these blankets, so you won’t have to | 

vy a high duty on the Canadian brand, | 

nd they have the same guarantee as to| 
quality and are identical in specifications. | 
\dding to the fine quality of these blankets | 

their pure virgin | 

wool, this firm offers 
variety of patterns 

and color schemes. 
They offer the follow- 

ng colors: White, 

with red, green, lemon 

ind blue-black stripes. 
They are “four point,” 

size 72x90 inches, and 
come in 6-pound sin- 

gle or 12-pound pairs, 

with whipped or satin- 
bound ends. Their 
sturdy construction, 
wealth of pure wool 
ind classy appearance 
suggest that buying 
such products is real economy. Blankets 
have an all-the-year utility in camp and 
home, and blanket use suggests the tip that | 
Stewart Edward White gives in his book, | 
Camp end Trails: “A blanket you can hug | 
close to you, thus retaining all the animal | 
heat—the woodsman’s method of using a/| 
blanket. Lie flat on your back; spread | 
the blanket over you. Now raise your legs | 
rigid from the hip, the blanket, of course, | 
draping over them. In two swift motions | 
tuck first one edge under your legs from | 
right to left, then the second edge under | 
from left to right and over the first edge. | 
Lower your legs, wrap up your shoulders | 
ind go to sleep. If you roll over, one edge 
will unwind but the other will tighten.” | 








—— 
A Cabinet for the Sportsman | 


The cabinet here illustrated will care for | 
guns, rods and sporting accessories of | 


} 





the sportsman. The bottom of the case has | - 
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Flexible Rear...... 
Adjustable Leaf. 
Standard Front.. 
Improved Front.. 
Blade Front........ 
Sheard Front...... 
Reversible............ 
en 
V-M Front.......... 
Shot Gun Sights.. 
Rear Sight Discs.. 
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L Sights Shown 


1.50 











Not only are Marble’s Gun Sights designed and built 
by men who, through years of experience, know the need of 
unfailing accuracy, but they may be purchased with absolute 
certainty of getting the right sight for your particular purpose. 


Test Your Sights Before You Buy 


New sights will help improve your shooting. Nearly 
every good dealer has our Sight Demonstrator. Simply 
pick up the flexible extension arm; focus through the 
Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight upon the various front sights 
arranged before you at barrel length. Try them out on the 
white, the green and the brown panel backgrounds and you'll 
find a sight to exactly fit your needs. Improve your shooting 
—avoid disappointment by using self-tested Marble’s Sights. 


Write for Marble’s complete catalog of sights 

. . . > 
gun cleaning implements, axes, knives, com- 
passes, waterproof matchboxes, etc. Mailed free. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 








Your boffee Khady Snstanily! 
Situskericteg "2 Cll * 


Just add water for delicious coffee 


No coffee-pot needed. Convenient ~ 
compact~saves weight and space. 
Trial size 10 cents. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 





ooklet free. 











large drawer with sliding removable tray. | 
Clips are furnished and | 
they can be quickly | 
placed for any arrange- 
ment of the guns. The 
case is well made and 
finished with a fine} 
and durable hand-| 
rubbed lacquer and | 
varnish; walnut finish 
with genuine duotone 
walnut door panel. The | 
sizes (inside measure- 
ment) are as follows: 
No. 1, 14 inches wide, 
11 inches deep, 50} 
i inches high. No. 2, 29 
inches wide, 11 inches | 
= deep, 50 inches high. | 
— The bottom of this| 

cabinet has corrugated | 
bber floor to prevent gunstocks from slip- | 
ng and marring one another. The clips} 
‘e coated with a special preparation to | 
revent them from marking the gun barrel. | 
pecial clips are supplied for double-barrel 
uns. 
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Hunting & Fishing 
is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed fullof hunting, 
fishing camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, .ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE 

a 9 P 
Remiagton Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and twolong 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 


cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
ble, keen-cutting edges. The 
right for a good, clean job of s 
SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 
a Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, 







The 
name“Rem- 
ington’’on the 
blade is your 
Quarantee of 
quality. 


Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 276 Newbury St., BOSTON, MASS. 








“Can-Va-SEK is the 
best waterproofing I 








have seen. It IS water- 
proof and mildew- 
proof. When the fabric 
isin the hot sunitdoes 
not get greasy and in 
cold weather it does 
not crack—like paraf- 
fined cloth does.” 





























— are shaped just 
itting and skinning. 


Sportsman’s 


> for $ 











—Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 


Waterproofs thoroughly. Easily applied. 
SEK-treated cloth has no bad odor—not 
oily nor greasy. Gallon treats 100 to 150 
sq. ft. Price per gallon, $2.50 postpaid. 
Knife. Other SEK waterproofing products are: 
BOTH Shoe-SEK for Shoes __Per can $ .50 
Sport-SEK for Clothing Per qt. 1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots____Per pt. 1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops_Per qt. 2.00 


Write for interesting literature FREE 


SEK-Reliance Corp. f2vinsi2” 


and this 
Remington 
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Edited > CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


INCE choke-boring is the foundation of 

all modern shotgun shooting, it is prop- 
er that some account be given of who in- 
vented it and how it came to be done 
Choke-boring was invented by Fred Kim- 
ble, formerly of Peoria, Ill., now living in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Joseph Long, in American Wildfowl 
Shooting, seems to hold that choke-boring 
was a gradual evolution, one man discov- 
ering something and another adding to it. 
However, no choke-bore guns were known 
up to the time that Mr. Kimble began his 
experimental work about 1868. By way of 
indicating to our readers just who Mr. 
Kimble is, for his shooting days are about 
over, we propose to give two extracts pub- 
lished in American Field, from the pens of 


.seldom meet, 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Cuapter II 


CuHoKE-BoriInGc, BY WHOM INVENTED AND 
WHEN 
with nerves of steel, of undaunted cour- 


age, a big, warm-hearted American sports- 
man, the kind of man we read about but 
the kind of man all thoro- 
breds respect, love and admire—the old- 
time dead game shot, Fred Kimble.” 

The following is from Mr. Hedderly: 
“Mr. Kimble in his day was accounted the 
greatest duck shot in America, at a time 
when the title meant something, because 
all the crack shots were more generally 





1 old-time breech-loader 


Capt. A. W. Du Bray and E. L. Hedderly, 
two men widely known for their sports- 
manship as well as for what they have writ- 
ten of guns and ammunition. 

Captain Du Bray says: “For the infor- 
mation and edification of our present-day 
shooters, I beg space in which to record in 
as clear and concise a way as possible some 
of the wonderful scores made by our most 
distinguished friend, Fred Kimble, former- 
lv of Peoria, Ill.. now of Los Angeles, Calif.. 
who, in the writer’s honest opinion, was 
without doubt the greatest, gamest and 
most consistent trap shot of his day, and 
who by universal consensus of expert opin- 
ion was easily the best wildfowl shot of 
whom we have any knowledge. 

‘There have been many extraordinarily 
fine game and trap shots in the United 
States from all time, but as a combination 
of skill, nerve, endurance and _ bulldog 
tenacity in a shoot-off, I very much doubt 
if Mr. Kimble had an equal. In the days 
when he shot regularly, while he was always 
willing to divide a purse, especially with a 
known weaker shot, yet no man ever lived 
who could reckon with any degree of con- 
fidence of out-shooting him when it came 
to a man-to-man showdown and a bruising 
finish. A quiet, level-headed, modest man, 
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known than now. The old 6-gauge which 
he bored to handle an ounce and a half of 
shot with 6 drams of powder won the first 
American Field Gun Trials, and has never 
since been beaten, being the father of our 
present choke-bores.” 

Besides being a great shot and the in- 
ventor of choke-boring, Mr. Kimble in- 
vented a number of other things, the most 
of which netted him nothing financially, 
nor any credit. He built the first cold stor- 
age plant; he made the first Allen duck 
call, did not patent it and another did; he 
originated the Peoria “black bird” and trap 
to throw it—all little changed to this day. 
He had his own smokeless powder —a 
good powder, too, for I have shot it, and 
have some of it now. 

In this chapter we propose to give him 
some of the credif to which he is entitled. 
Here is an extract from a letter of Mr. 
Kimble, written January 1, 1922: 

“In the year 1868 I lived at Chillicothe, 
Ill., 18 miles north of Peoria, on the Illinois 
River. The river bottoms were low and 
marshy on the opposite side, and the best 
of duck shooting was to be found there. 
Mr. Long (author of American Wildfowl 
Shooting), came west from his home in 
Boston and located there for the season. 





We had some good duck shooting together, 
much of it in tall timber. Unfortunately 
we had 40-vard guns while we needed 60, 
but at that time I do not believe such a 
gun was known. Joe returned to his home 
when the shooting season was over, prom- 
ising to come back the following year, 
when we planned to go south for a winter 
trip. Both of us made up our minds that 
we needed new guns for that trip. 

“QO. P. Secor of Peoria was to make a 
gun for me and Joseph Tonks of Boston a 
similar gun for Joe. Mr. Long wrote m« 
after returning home that he had gone to 
work in Tonks’s gun shop. A 60-yard gun 
was in my mind and I resolved to try some 
experiments in gun-boring. Finding a mus- 
ket with a good, heavy barrel, I bored it 
out a true cylinder to start with and then 
tried it out at 40 yards with an ounce of 
shot. It scattered over 5 feet. Next, I re- 
lieved the muzzle, as practiced by English 
gunmakers, at that time, and reduced the 
spread to about 4 feet, which was the best 
I could do under that plan. 


OW we come to the first choke, tho 
up to that time I had never heard the 
term used. I bored from the breech up to 
within an inch of the muzzle, giving it a 
heavy choke, as it would now be called 
Then I shot it, expecting that the muzzle 
might be blown off. It scattered over a 7- 
foot circle and I was convinced that I had 
been working on the wrong principle. Oth- 
ers had no doubt tried the same thing with 
the same result and had discarded it. This 
was a muzzle-loader, of course, and to save 
taking out, the breech-pin again, I started 
cutting out the choke from the muzzle 
When I thought the choke was all out, | 
tried the gun again, same distance and 
same load. When I walked up to the target 
I found the entire charge in a 30-inch circle 
“Tt was the first target I had ever seen 
like it, and thinking it an accident I shot 
and kept shooting, always with the same 
result. On investigating, I found by running 
a tight rag thru from the breech that 1! 
would stick at the muzzle. I had not taken 
out all the choke but had left just enoug! 
to do the trick. 

“My next act was to mail my targets to 
Joe Long at Boston, with a full explana- 
tion, just as I am explaining to you. | 
could get about fifty No. 4 shot in th 
square foot, and I will tell you why I usec 
that small space in testing guns—if it was 
a poor plan you can charge it to me an 
let it go at that. A lead pencil and a foo 
rule were all the tools needed to check u 
with and there were less shot to count. Th 
30-inch circle in use today would have bee! 
useless to me when I was boring guns, bi 
cause I could get the whole charge in tha 
size target. The 6-bore and the 8-bore gun 
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‘ worked on later would put their entire 
irge in a 24-inch circle. 


HIS 6-bore, mention of which will be 

made later, was shot at the American 

ld Trial of Guns in 1879. Doctor Rowe, 

. editor, stated that it placed the full 

harge in a 24-inch circle at 40 yards from 
e muzzle. 

When I had finished boring that 6- 

ige, I shot ten shots at 40 yards, using 

lrams of powder and 1% ounces of St. 


ene 


i beaded 


It averaged eighty-five pellets to the square 
ot, and the whole load in a 24-inch circle. 
[he gun was good for single ducks at 80 
irds, and I believed then, as I do now, 
hat I had the best long-range duck gun in 
the whole world. 


Louis 3s, running 170 pellets to the charge. | 





“IT am getting ahead of my story in tell- | 
ng of the old 6-bore. Remember that Joe | 


Long was to have a gun made by Tonks, 
while mine was to be made by Secor. Re- 
member, too, that I had bored the old 
musket mentioned above and had written 
Long explaining what had been done to it 
ind the results. When Mr. Secor got the 
barrels for my new gun, in the summer of 
1869, we found them too thin to stand 
much of a choke, and the best we could do 
: was to get about forty No. 4 shot in a foot 
r square. 
“I felt pretty good about it at that, since 
E it was so much better than our old guns. I 
; had to crow about it a little and it was a 
good thing I had my crow first, for I soon- 


ee. 





received a letter from Joe telling of a gun 
Tonks had made for a Mr. Heywood which | 
would put seventy No. 4 shot in a foot 
: square. Heywood died before the gun was 
finished, and it was for sale. I told Joe to| 
buy it for me. This gun was a single barrel, | 
about 9-gauge, and I thought so much of it 
that on returning home the following spring 
I sold the Secor double gun and kept the 
single-barrel. This was the gun that Long 
mentions so frequently, and I believe my- 
i self that up to this time it was the best gun 
ever bored. It was from this gun that 
choke-boring spread, for on his return home 
Joe went to work for Schaefer, who in a 
short time was turning out fine shooting 
guns, 


ETTING back to the old 6-bore, as I 
remember now I got my 6-bore gun in 
1872. Thomas Kilby of England made the 
barrels and Jospeh Tonks stocked it. I 
bored it myself and sent some of the tar- 
gets to Joe Long, who at that time was do- 
ig some advertising for Greener. He wrote 
to Greener and told him about my gun. 
Back came the answer that my gun must 
he secured if possible and sent to him. 
“Joe represented to me that it would give 
iim a great pull with Greener if I boxed up 
the gun and sent it as requested. Five 
onths later the gun was returned, without 
omment and without thanks. Very short- 
thereafter Mr. Greener began winning 
| the prizes at the English gun trials, also 
ming all the credit for the discovery, tho 
he sometimes admitted that choke-boring 
riginated in America. 
“At that time a gunsmith named Johnson 
ed in Young America, a small town in 
» western part of Illinois. Long states 
it Johnson experimented with muskets, | 
it this is a mistake. I did the experiment- 
x with muskets, as explained. Johnson | 
d my gun to work with, as well as all the | 
lp I could give him, and had no experi- 
nting to do. He was crippled and unable | 
get around much, so I targeted most of | 
guns which were sent him to be re-| 
red. I also wrote out the circular which 
ong published, in which Johnson guaran- 
ed a pattern of all shot in the 30-inch 





And now—the NEW 
WINCHESTER 


TRADE MA 


TAINLESS 
BARRELS 


For Your Rifle or Shotgun 


INCHESTER leads again! After long experiment, the 
reatest improvement in firearms in many years has 

loca achieved. Powder fouling and rust, those age-old 

enemies of shooters, need not hound you any more. 


No longer must you get right down to cleaning your 
gun as soon as the day’s shooting is ended. The Win- 
chester Stainless Barrel banishes all worry about rusting 
and pitting even when your gun goes uncleaned for a day 
or more. In addition, it gives you much longer actual 
shooting service than any other barrel on the market. 


Now, when you come home after a day’s shooting, you 
don’t have to spoil your pleasure by forcing a 
tired, to clean your gun. Whether you’ve spent the day in 
the marshes, under pouring skies or in the salt-laden air 
of the seaside—no matter. Hang up your gun, powder- 
fouled as itis, and forget ituntil tomorrow. This delay won’t 
do the slightest harm to the Winchester Stainless Barrel. 


This new Winchester barrel retains all the advantages 
of the world famous Winchester nickel steel barrel, with 
the stainless features added. The Winchester Proof-mark 
guarantees that the strictest Winchester tests have been 
passed. Because of its high resistance to wear and erosion, 
the new Winchester Stainless Barrel has a much longer life. 


Winchester Stainless Barrels are made for both Win- 
chester shotguns and rifles. They may be fitted to your 
present gun or furnished with a new gun complete. 


Prompt action is imperative to secure early delivery. 

For complete information and prices for a Winchester 
Stainless Barrel for your gun, or for a new Winchester 
equipped with this new wonderful barrel, send coupon 
below, filled out in full detail. 


MAIL De eee ete oT 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
TODAY Advertising Dept. E. New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
I Send me full information and prices on WINCHESTER | 
| Stainless Barrels. I am interested ina \ 
Complete Gun.....[_] | New Barrel Only [] It 
a ] 
Rifle, caliber..._................ Shotgun, gauge... 
y Lengthbarrel.............. Length barrel. 
BF Pe eccrcicccsiinteninarpicainsces MRA adiianecaiss 
- ae State..... 
7 Dealer’s Name....... . Address i 
eo ee en ee ee ee wes me me wee es ee 


rele at 40 yards, I did this to help him| WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Contentment 
in every draw— 
cards or tobacco 


A new slant on pipe-smoking contentment 
is brought to light by Mr. W. H. Doughty, 
a furniture dealer of Greenville, Tenn. 





Read what he writes: 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 

For twenty years I have been engaged 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and I call up some of our friends 
and invite them down to a little poker 
game 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 

His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re- 
flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the good fellow. When losing I was 
the grouch. All this time I noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on his pipe— 
contented—winning or losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. 
Austine for a solution. He said, “Major 
(my poker title by brevet), there is no 
mystery to that—my contentment is due 
to the tobacco I smoke. When I need a 
friend in poker or business—Edgeworth 
has never failed me. It carries content- 
ment in every draw—whether the cards 
run good or bad.” 

Phe 


Corner 


next time I visited the Mason 
Tobacco Shop I purchased some 
of this Edgeworth. It has made a new 
man out of me. I can look them in the 
and smile—smile—smile whether 
they run good or bad. 

Sincerely, 


W. H. Doughty. 


face 


Let us send you free | 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, you’ll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and wheneveryou 
buy it, for it never} 
changes in quality. 
Write yourname 
Sand address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 12-S 
S. 2ist St., Rich-| 
mond, Va. | 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name | 
and address of | 
your tobacco) 
dealer, too, if you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- | 
Rubbed are offered, there is a_ special | 
week-end-size can for 35c that is just the | 
thing for outdoor men who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your} 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, | 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send | 
vou prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth | 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the| 
jobber. 
















Virginia—the Edgeworth station. Wave length | 


[vi your radio—tune in on WRVA, fave fend 
256 meters. 
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get more work, and to give the shooters a 
chance to get better guns at slight cost. 

“Joe states that we kept the secret of 
how our guns were bored, partly out of re- 
gard for Tonks and Schaefer, and partly 
thru selfishness. Joe may have been under 
obligation to Tonks, Schaefer and Greener, 
but I was not, and I do not think it was 
selfishness that caused me to send my tar- 
gets to Joe or my gun to Greener, and it 
surely was not my reason for trying to help 
Johnson. Tonks, Schaefer and Greener must 
have gotten some benefit from the discov- 
ery of choke-boring, as well as glory, but 
I got neither. I bored over thirty guns for 
friends in those days and never accepted a 
dollar for the work.” 


OW a word as to what Mr. Kimble ac- 


complished with the old 6-bore that : 


Mr. Hedderly calls the father of modern 
choke-bore guns: In the spring of 1872 he 
killed 1,365 ducks and twelve brant in sev- 


| enteen days. On one of these days he says 
| that he shot a match with Reese Knapp 


of Browning, Ill., the latter shooting a 4- 
bore and 2% ounces of shot. Mr. Kimble 


| killed 128 mallards to his opponent’s twen- 
| ty-eight, and the latter then sent his gun 
| to Johnson to be rebored. Again he shot 
| with John Kelley of Peoria, agreeing not 
| to shoot until Mr. Kelley had finished with 


his double gun. Kimble killed 128 mallards, 
Kelley 112. Mr. Kimble had straight runs 


| that day of thirty-six and forty-three. 


On another occasion he killed 203 mal- 


| lards in one day, not more than one bird 
being killed at a shot. Kimble declares that 


in all this shooting he took everything that 


| came at 80 yards and under, always getting 
| more shots than others because of the dis- 
| tance at. which he could take the birds. 


That same year he happened to be in a 
pigeon match in which Bogardus also com- 
peted. They tied on ten birds, tied on three 
birds to settle it, and then ran straight for 
twenty more birds at 31 yards rise, where- 
upon Bogardus asked for a division, not- 
withstanding he had previously bet Kimble 


| $50 that he would beat him. 


At the trap Mr. Kimble shot two days 
at Decatur, three at Winona and two at St. 
Paul without a miss, a run of 735 straight. 
At live birds (wild pigeons), he killed 100 
straight, tho three fell out of bounds. 
Shortly thereafter, when Mr. Kimble had 
killed twenty-five birds straight (live birds), 
the 6-bore was forever barred from tourna- 
ment shooting. 

In all his match shooting Fred Kimble 
used but an ounce and a quarter of shot. 
So much for what was undoubtedly the best 
shooting shotgun that was ever made, 
handled by the best trap and duck shot 
that ever lived. 


— I wanted to know what 
had become of the old gun, and I 
wanted to see one of those patterns. But 
Mr. Kimble told me that when he had 
practically quit duck shooting, and when 
the gun was barred from all tournaments, 
he had sold it. As to patterns, at that time 
he says that he did not dream but what 
such patterns as his gun made would short- 
ly be common, so preserved none of them. 

When asked what he thought was the se- 
cret of such exceptional results, he could 
attribute them only to the bore and the 
short column of shot. An ounce and a 
quarter or even an ounce and a half is a 
very short shot column in a 6-bore, and he 
thinks possibly modern guns use too much 
shot to be handled by the choke. 

Of course, Mr. Kimble bored by hand, 
taking exceptional pains, trying the gun 


| again and again until he got what he want- 


ed. But the only difference he can see be- 
tween his choke and those we have now is 


| that he left the last quarter of an inch of 
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the muzzle straight, doing this in order t» 
prevent the wear of the ramrod. 
Subsequent chapters will show us what 
can be done with modern guns, with the 
best ammunition loaded by hand or fur- 
nished by the ammunition factories, shot : 
the very best guns obtainable. It might be 
said here, however, that no modern gun 
will at all equal the old 6-bore, either in 
pattern or range. If we were permitted to 
use an 8-gauge, with a full 2 ounces of shot, 
we might equal the number of pellets that 
Kimble put in a given circle, but it looks 
hopeless to expect a gun which would place 
all its charge in a 24-inch ring at 40 yards, 
or even in a 30-inch. Some of our best guns 
will come close to 90 per cent patterns, aver- 
age of ten shots, and beyond this we have 
not been able to go. The 10-bore is com- 
ing back, after having been practically dis- 
carded for twenty years, and it is possible 
that with an eighth of an ounce more shot 
than Kimble used, we may in course of 
time be able to duplicate the performance 
of his old gun by placing 170 No. 3 shot in 
a 24-inch ring at 40 yards. If we can do this 
we will once more have 80-yard duck guns. 
(To be continued.) 





A Pistol Grip that Fits 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article on the 
Free Pistol in the October number of Out- 
door Life prompts me to write concerning 
pistol grips made to fit. The first six-gun I 
ever used was a Colt Army Special in 38- 
caliber. I couldn’t shoot as well with that 
gun as I thought I should, so I traded it 
for a New Service .44-40. I had decided 
that I could do better with the New Serv- 
ice, as it was a heavier gun, and I found 
that I really could shoot it much better 
than the 38 Special. Since then I have 
used nearly every type of revolver and 
automatic pistol, but have always been 
able to shoot the New Service better than 
any other type of one-hand gun. I felt 
that one reason I was doing better with the 
New Service was that the grip was larger. 
Even so, I figured it wasn’t large enough. 

When I met R. R. Price of Prescott, 
Ariz., now deceased, I found that he had 
the same idea regarding the size of pistol 
grips, and also many other ideas concern- 
ing them that looked good to me. 

Rice, by way of introduction, was a 
gunsmith who worked at the trade for the 
love of it. He did not need to do it for a 
living, as he was able to use his time in 
any way he saw fit. He had all the work he 
could do but he always took time to do 
each job the best that it could be done. 
Rice had a pair of grips he had made for 
his Smith & Wesson .22 that felt good to 
me, and right away I wanted a pair for my 
Colt .45 New Service target gun, similar 
in shape but still larger. Seeing I had a 
gun worthy to put the grips on, he prom- 
ised to make a pair, provided I would put 
in enough time in his shop so he could fit 
them to my hand. I was willing. The first 
thing he did was to fit two large blocks of 
selected imported walnut to the gun. Then 
he cut out the grips roughly to shape, but 
left them oversize in every dimension. 
After that he didn’t do much cutting on 
them, except when I occupied the rocking 
chair in his shop. This was in order to try 
the fit of the grip from time to time and 
see whether the gun pointed too high, too 
low, or to one side, and whether the sights 
shimmied when the trigger was eased off. 
In due time the gun pointed just right, 
with never a quiver as the hammer fell. 
The grips now fit my hand like a bullet 
fits its mold. 

No two hands are alike in either size nor 
shape, and no one pistol grip can fit more 
than one type of hand. I have long fingers 
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nd can reach farther with the trigger fin- 
ver than most men. Therefore, I can use a 
vider grip. You will notice from figure 3 
hat the new grips give much more area to 
ke the recoil than the regular ones. Fig- 
res 4 and 5 give some idea of how snug 
the grips fit the hand and how comfortable 
+ feels. Every muscle is relaxed and the 
: run lines up exactly right for me. It 
i vouldn’t line up just right for you, but 
your made-to-order trap gun wouldn’t fit 
me, either. The hand shown in the pic- 
tures, by the way, is Rice’s. I couldn’t be 
there when he had the pictures made so he 
nosed for the occasion. My hand is slight- 
ly larger than his. 

The making of a pair of pistol grips to fit 
the hand is an art of the same order as 
sculpture. The workman must be a real | 
artisan and know shooting. 


Calif. R. C. SxKaaes. 


x erase! 
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Five views of the author’s made-to-order pistol | 
grip 
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or we refund your money at once. We have 
on deposit with our bank $1,000 to back our 
guarantee. 
Brass Bound 
The Excelsior measures 12 inches when closed, and 
3 feet extended, and each section is brass bound and 
brass capped to protect against dirt, dust and grit. 
CLIP COUPON NOW 
Better fiil in and mail coupon now, as there are only 
1,000 of these Excelsior telescopes left at this remarkable 
price of $1.49. SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1.49 
plus few pennies postage. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 
90 Chambers Street Dept. O.L. NEW YORE 


FREE So ee es ee 


HIRO Chambers St, New York, Dept : 
ambers St., New York, Dept. O.L. 
CARRYING: Send me an Excelsior telescope with free Solar 8 
CASE Eye piece. I will pay postman $1.49 plus few § 
If you send pennies postage on arrival. If I am not satisfied § 
Cash with orderg you are to refund my money at once. 5 
we'll include, Free Sporting Goods Catalog with each order a 
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Browning Automatic Shotgun 
12 Gauge — 16 Gauge 


All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


BROWNING will shoot as far, as accurately, and penetrate as deeply 
as any other gun, and “KICK” much less. Do you know why ? 
Send for a catalog and read about the “Shock Absorber.” 





ff p 
Think of it!—the famous Excelsior telescope cut to $1.49. Thou- 
sands of people all over the world formerly paid much more. 
This marvelous 3-foot, 16 power telesco 
is the equal in power to binoculars sell- 
ing in high-grade retail stores for as 
4 much as $15.00. 
, i i ; We include 
Brings Distant Objects see 6 anne 
‘ ' Solar eye piece, 





BROWNING ARMS COMPANY OGDEN, UTAH 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


gawe € 


Protected Ivory Bead Spark —_ — Bead 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced =e with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 
TER and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sights Ever Produced. Made to fit All Arms. 


Nice 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable 


reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 


on one side giving Eight Combinations, also Double Elevator, 
Screwdriver Point—rigid and no blur. 
and Carbines. 


Made for all Rifles 


EIGHT COMBINA- | 
TION Folding Leaf 
Sights. ith ad- 
justable white| 
diamond toward | 
the eye this sight | 
can be turned up 
and used when so | 
dark a peep sight | 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
C rae. Catalo; 
»” of a 1 4 
oc 
Sem1i-Buekhern Flat-Top, Folded other Sights tee | 
Up Price $1.50 ‘‘Modern Sights | 
for Modern Arms,”’ free. 


D.W. KING, Call Bldg., SanFrancisco, Cal. 





Be Safe With 
3-in-One 


“You can buy cheaper oils, of course. But 
they are just common mineral oils, while 
3-in-One is a high grade oil compound that 
has been the shooter’s standby for 32 years. 
It penetrates the pores of the metal, prevent- 
ing rust and pitting. Oils the moving parts 
perfectly. Doesn’t evaporate or gum.” 


At all good stores in Handy Cans and 
bottles. The Big Red “One” on the label 
is your safeguard. 

FREE Sample and Special Gun Ci: cular 


3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N.Y. 
3663 


HOFEMAN— 


O Minute 
GUN BLUEING 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman 
Arms Company on alli fine built-to-order arms, 
Recommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
risk disap pointme nt with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’’ 
or ‘‘paint’’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee. 
Anyone can do a be autiful and lasting job of blue - 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions. 











Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 6 


guns. Money back if not satisfied. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., ARDMORE, OKLA, 


New Remington intemal Pistols 


New 
32 and .380 calibers, $15.75. 


Send no money. Pay Post- 
master, plus postage, upon delivery. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO. 


122 N. Adams St. 









Peoria, Illinois 
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Reloading Sets, Old and New 


Ashley A. Haines 


first metallic cartridge revolver and 

reloading set, that I remember of, 
came into my father’s family in ’80 or ’81. 
Previous to that time, Remington and Colt 
cap-and-ball revolvers and, tho almost 
ashamed to say it, a number of cheap pot- 
metal cartridge revolvers, were more or less 
in use by us, but the first really high grade 
metallic cartridge revolver to be really 
ours was the one I have mentioned, a 32 
single-action Smith & Wesson, 3'%-inch 
barrel, automatie ejecting, rebounding lock, 
sheath trigger guard and round butt grip 
with finely checked black rubber handle. 
Wish they made that model today. It used 
the 32 Smith & Wesson cartridge usually 
loaded with 9 or 10 grains black powder 
and 85-grain bullet. Today it is called 32 
Smith & Wesson short to distinguish it 
from the 32 Smith & Wesson long cart- 
ridge, first used in the 1896 Smith & Wes- 
swing-out cylinder revolver which, so 
I know, was the only side-ejecting 


HE 


son 
far as 





Mold for that particular set cast but o1 


bullet, the one-grooved 85-grain one, tl 
groove, if I remember right, at that tin 
for the 32 and 38 Smith & Wesson cart 


ridges being located in front of the she! 
when loaded, making these cartridges ou 

side lubricated ones. The same applied to 
the .44 Russian cartridge, tho all three a: 

now and for many years have been altered 
to inside lubricated cartridges. Later, it 
might prove of interest to state, I owned 
Smith & Wesson reloaders with wooden- 
handled molds casting both the standard 
weight grooved bullet and a round one as 
well. 


ARLIN made reloading sets for thei 

Ballard rifles on the same principle as 
described for the Smith & Wesson reload- 
ers, but, as I remember, there was but on 
“barrel” to the set; the one I had was 
without crimping shoulder. All these tools 
were made of good material, well finished 


1.—-Author’s straight line model of cartridge reloading set; closed ready for packing or aiter loading 


3 cartridge. 2.—The A. A. H. 


3.—As it appe ars when priming shells. 


straight line cartridge reloading set in hands of operator, 
Head of shell is firmly held in place by rim; 


fully 
groove cut !! 


oper 


face of tool receives primer which slides into position to be forced surely into primer pocket as leve 


is closed. 4.—The A. A. H. 
would appear, after being loaded. In this position, 
into the hand, die being in position to receive another cartridge. 


carries the loading chamber has a slot in each side of frame. 
As tool is opened, 
guide pin then strikes beveled portion of slot, 
swing to right sufficiently to expose mouth of chamber for insertion or removal of the cartridge. 
but due to an error in making is shown too wide at end of beveled portic 


guide slot. 
straight line; 


this pin working in the 
1% inches in a perfectly 


should be of uniform width, 


Smith & Wesson revolver having a ribbed 
barrel, like all their jointed model arms. 


The reloading set for the Smith & Wes- 
son I am writing about (the single-action 
model at first mentioned), consisted of 
many parts, there being, as I remember, 


two or three steel tubes (called “barrels’’) 
as many plungers, a steel base countersunk 
to receive head of shell when plungers were 
used to force home the bullets, crimp the 
shells or decap the empty shells; decapper, 
wooden mallet, leather-faced, and bullet 
mold, which also was made to prime the 
empty shells. The ordinary scoop powder 
measure accompanied the set, and, for re- 
loading cartridges with black powder, the 
set briefly described performed quite well. 


reloading tool open ready to receive the 


cartridge to be reloaded, or, a 
elevating tool slightly, the loaded cartridge drof 
Note that the left-hand lever whic 
A guide pin passes thru die, the ends « 
ends of this guide pin slide in the guide sk 


causing die t 
Sk 


and when desired could be packed in sm: 


space. 
Remington, I think, also made simila 
tools for their rifles, but I never owne 


anv of them, but was wel! acquainted wit 
a big-game hunter and saw him reloa 
many cartridges for his .40-70 Remingto: 
Hepburn rifle with that set which, he sai 
was of Remington make. At that time 
wasn’t interested especially in its mal 
and never paid much attention to it. 
Shortly after acquiring the 32 Smith 
Wesson revolver and reloading set, ¥ 
cinched the really big revolver worth tal! 
ing about—the .45 Colt single-action 
practically new condition. This was wit 
¥%-inch barrel, plain walnut grips, : fin: 
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HOPPE Ss 


FOR YOUR 


GUNS 
Get It N O W 


Use It 
Summer Humidity 
Has No Mercy for 
Neglected Gun Bores 


‘TIDE your guns over safely to Fall’s dry 
artificial heat indoors—with its constant 
temperature, no sweating. Use Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9. 


The one reliable cleaner for both after shoot- 
ing and between seasons. Absolutely prevents 
rust. Standard for over 20 years. Recom- 
mended by Uncle Sam. Send 10c in stamps 
for sample. 


Oil and Grease 


Roundoutthejob with 
Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil and Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease. Refined and 
compounded for the 
world’s most discrim- 
inating users of fire- 
arms, the countless 
old friends of Huppe’s 
No. 9. 











pa gga 


HOPPE § 


LUBRICATING 
oil 





Ask Your Dealer 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For More Than 20 Years the Authority 
on Gun Cleaning 


2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















# Rugs and Game Head | 


For Realistically Decorating the 
Home, Office or Mountain Cabin 


AJ} Nothing adds more charm to the home, 
den, office or mountain cabin than beau- 
tiful Bear, Lion, Tiger or Leopard Rugs or 
a mounted head of Buffalo, Moose or Deer 

j —particularly when the rug or trophy 

i bears the artistic distinction of Jonas’ 
craftsmanship. 


Write today for a beautiful FREE cat- 
m) alog. It will give you a new concep- 
j tion of art in taxidermy. 
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STRIKER 





SPOON| 


epletentationlty hooks the Sat Se fastens he 
big fish. Greatest 
casting and trolling 
spoon sande. Catalog. 


Hattie 1 28 dB. HM Mo 


AUTomatic 


$. E. Knowles Co. Fier, 377 flonerd St, r+ 











Mexican style scabbard and combined cart- 
ridge and money belt, the latter being 3 
inches wide, as the best belts of its kind in 
those days usually were. I have never 
known what make the reloading set was 
that came with that revolver, but from de- 
scription I shall give some old-timer may 
be able to tell us. It resembled the small 
lever Winchester tools made for the ’73 
line of Winchester rifle cartridges and pis- 
tol cartridges then in use, differing from 
the Winchester tool in width and shape of 
handles, the former, as I remember them, 
being straight on back, wider at ends and 
hollowed out on inner sides where one 
gripped them on closing the levers. I never 
discovered patent dates, makers’ name or 
anything to identify it in any way. The 
finish was neither blued or nickel, but was 
of a yellowish cast much resembling a thin 
coat of yellow paint. Now, who can tell us 
who made this tool? Maybe Colt’s, tho I 
never knew they made reloading tools. 
Still, not so very strange, as it is possible 
there were several things A. A. H. never 
knew and, as Uncle Josh would say, always 
will! This mold for the .45 Colt reloader, 
just described, seemed identical with the 
Winchester molds at that time, shape, fin- 
ish (blued), and only the metal shanks for 
handles. Later, as some will remember, the 
Winchester molds were all made with nice- 
ly shaped, securely fastened walnut han- 
dles; features other makers would do well 
to copy. 


INCHESTER tools (lever model) 

for the larger rifle cartridges differed 
not only by being necessarily larger than 
the tools for smaller cartridges, but in 
method of extracting cartridges from cham- 
ber after cartridge had been forced into 
same in process of loading. I haven’t seen 
one of these sets for so long I am going to 
believe others may never have seen them 
at all, so here is a description of the way it 
worked: 

The end of the right-hand lever to this 
tool was formed into a hook (or rather 
two), the upper part of the loading cham- 
ber being thin, the two hooks straddling 
chamber at this point, and each hook lift- 
ing under rim of shell on opposite sides 
withdrew the loaded cartridge each and 
every, time with absolute certainty. For 
material, workmanship and finish there has 
never been reloading tools superior to 
those Winchester sent out. In many ways 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
established a standard in their tools many 
other makers would be wise to copy. In 
just one way would the Winchester lever 
tools have been improved—they should 
have carried the various Ideal attachments. 
And here let me ask if any reader ever saw 
a Winchester lever tool with single or dou- 
ble-adjustable chamber? I never saw them 
advertised, and I do not know that many 
were ever made. I never saw but one, a 
.45-70- the adjustable chamber being iden- 
tical with the Ideal, with which all are fa- 
miliar. I think that reloader was the most 
beautiful set I ever saw and always, when 
I think of it, wonder, as many of us always 
have, why Mr. Barlow did not use better 
material in his tools, pay more attention to 
their exterior shape and not have covered 
up so much rough surface with a coat of 
nickel plating? I speak particularly here of 
his tools with molds attached. Many of 
the No. 3 Special and later models were 
better made, while all of,the attachments 
were of better material and finish than in 
his earlier models. But a further word con- 
cerning the Winchester adjustable, too: It 
may be possible, in fact quite likely, this 
was Mr. Barlow’s patent assigned to the 
Winchester Company when he was in their 
employ previous to his beginning manu- 


facture of the Ideal tools, which (trusting | 







NEW! Take-Down Oars! 


Made cupreccly Sor new 7-foot 
Flato Boat, these new 4-foot 
oars are light, strong. Bayonet 
lock. Two 2-foot sections. 


FLATC BOAT 


aBOAT....aBED....ina BAG 


Ts amnazing new kind of boat is just the thing for Duck 
Hunting — Fishing isolated streams, mountain lakes— 
Trapping Beaver, Muskrat—Camping—Touring—Trekking— 
a wonderful Playboat. 

Ph 3 12 lbs. Supports 800 Ibs. Room for 2 men or 4 chil- 

veils up like a blanket. Carried in a bag with a special 

= volume pump for easy inflating. Two air chambers. 
Non- ene ned and non-capsizable. Safe for children and easi- 
ly man: them. Made of zephyrskin, a 3-ply balloon 
fabric,» noe ly treated, airtight, waterproof, snagpreof. 

Now made 7 feet long, 45 inches wide, 12-inch cylinders. 
Draft, loaded, 2 inches. Color, Slate. Through your Dealer 
or direct from factory. Price, including new Take-Down Oars 
and Pump, $49.50. THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO., 
517 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 








Alpine 
Binoculars 









Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 


Write for information telling you how 
you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 

You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
Est. 31 Years 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 
Importer — Manufacturer 























HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powérful 
white light, carbide gas. 
Double Lens with Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mig. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, I 
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FOR MEN’ 
This Shaving 
and Toilet, Set. 
with Genuine 


GILLETTE, 50 


joo! Here s the Flore-Reale Shaving and 
aN 








at pyts joy into the a8 
it’s isa to 7x i a only $1.50 









Toxcal 
Our price 
You save 


mse and we'll re- jj 
core every penny you 


paid. 
Send No Money 
Just your name sad 


package arrives pay 
stman $1.50 plus 
lew cents postage 
(orders accompanied 
with remittance sent. 





ey to memory) was about the middle 


Sige many of us deplored the poor ma- 
terial and nickel plate finish of the 
Ideal tools, we, every one of us, admit 
that, properly handled, they would and did 
and still will do the most perfect work, and 
that Mr. Barlow is entitled to more credit 
for perfecting reloading tools than any 
other one man. But his tools were not 
straight line in their movements and some 
would bump up against trouble with such 
tools, which would have been avoided with 
tools of the straight line principle. But the 
latter tool, tho it may appear in a thousand 
different patterns, will be sure, seems to me, 
to carry all, or nearly all, of the Ideal at- 
tachments, simply because they are neces- 
sary for producing the most perfect reload- 
ed cartridge. Of these more as we proceed 
further. 

For the average man back in black pow- 
der days, the best reloading set was un- 
doubtedly the model 1891 and 1894 Win- 
chester tools, which reloaded the fired cart- 
ridge and left it in its original factory out- 
side dimensions. Such reloaded cartridges 





prepaid). Order today. Remember, with our money-back 
you e no risk. 
Dept. FLORE-REALE CO. Syracuse, N. Y. 


SEND NO MONEY 


BBe a Taxidermist 
Learn by Mail 










Learn to tugat all kinds of game, birds, animals, fish—tan 
furs, make rugs, robes,etc. Youcan now learn "this fas- 
cinating art in your own home ) pnt Bo spare 
time. The lessons are interesting and easy to understand. 
Great sport and lots of fun. Bigmoney foryour spare time. 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with benntifel specimens that you have 
caught and mounted yourself. You can make big money 
doingthe work forothers. Manyspecimens are becoming very 
rare andsell for high prices. Over75,000students have learned 
taxidermy through our lessons. One student writes us: ‘"I have made 
Ag $550.00 Serine my spare time selling my specimens and mount- 
or others’’. ve thousands of similar letters. 
Beautifully illustrated book ‘*How to Mount Game"’ 

FREE =e te ‘eee rets of taxidermy. Contains dozens 

f photos o: unted specimens. Every hunter or 
Tells you how_you can learn this 


trapper should | have this hoe ok 
fascinating art easily and quickly from our school. Sent was yo 
free. No Obligation. Just send name and address. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy °4- -¥ Elwood 1 Bldg. 
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The NEW D-W Recoil Pad 

















With IMPROVED RESILIENCY, will 
increase your effectiveness with trap 
gun, duck gun, field gun, or high- 
power rifle. 

At your dealer’s or direct, $3.25. 


Write for descriptive circular 


D-W MANUFACTURING CO. 
360-E Sixth St. Elyria, Ohio 
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The Yankee molds, made of brass, cast 
perfect bullets, but exteriors should be 
more carefully finished, while the handles 
are very cheap appearing affairs. A single 
wire twisted around each handle answers 
for the high-grade ferrules that are con- 
spicuous by their absence. I have three of 
these molds passed along to me by W. S. 
Davenport. For the price he paid for them, 
he was entitled to more for his money. 
Here’s hoping the Yankee people improve 
these molds until one can consider them fit 
companions for the rifle or revolver for 
which they are to cast perfect bullets. 

I have never seen any of the Belding & 
Mull reloaders, but have one of their 
molds. It can be improved in finish, tho 
the bullets cast are perfect. Also, sprew 
cutter would be improved if fashioned after 
the Winchester cutter, while the handles 
are the cheapest parts of the entire mold. 
This mold, being one of the first sent out, 
may not, and probably does not, represent 
later molds. Let’s hope not, anyway. 

The Modern-Bond molds casting two 
bullets is a fine scheme. At first they were 
made with brass handles, which, proving 
weak, have been replaced by steel ones. 
The wood handles are nicely shaped, but 
molds, in finish, can be improved; but no 
changes can be made which will make them 
cast more perfect bullets. All molds I have 
mentioned, if as carefully finished as the 
Winchester molds were, handles of walnut, 
ferruled at both ends as were the Winches- 
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Ideal bullet sizer with side cut out for quick insertion of bullets for sizing. The author has altered a 

number of these dies as per illustration, and attached to special levers, by actual test, has sized three 

times as many bullets in a given time as when using the solid die which necessitates removal of plung- 

er for every bullet sized. Should be used with levers, which would draw punch out of die just enough 

to clear opening in side of die for insertion of the bullet to be sized. The quality of the work done 
with this cut-out die is exactly the same as with the solid die 


never failed to enter the chamber of the 
rifle freely, but for reasons Mr. Barlow 
stated plainly in his catalogs, it was best 
to resize the shells while empty. 

The two Winchester tools just mentioned 
were slow (that was one thing against 
them), but they were straight line in op- 
eration, which was an important point. The 
The Sav age reloaders, only made for a few 
years, were faster than the two Winchester 
tools just disposed of, were equally well 
made and of best material, and with the 
adjustable chambers made possible the re- 
loading of perfect ammunition. Just why 
the Savage people failed to furnish molds 
for their reloaders I never quite under- 
stood. Had they done so, and their molds 
been equal in material and workmanship 
to their tools, the shooters would have 
been supplied with a cartridge reloading 
outfit nearly perfect. 


PEAKING of molds reminds me that 
Winchester molds cast almost perfect 


| bullets right from the start, provided the 





| may have explained the difference. 
| the larger holes in the sprew cutters for the 


factory grease was first removed, and mold 
and lead were both of right temperature, 
while the Ideal molds sometimes gave a lot 
of trouble before turning out perfect bul- 
lets. The Winchester molds, all being with 
cavities blued while the Ideals were not, 
Then 


Winchester molds may have contributed 
somewhat to better bullets being cast from 
the first, tho when once broken in properly, 
the Ideal with the smaller holes in sprew 
cutters was undoubtedly somewhat better. 
The Ideal molds were cheap, both in ap- 
pearance and material, as compared to the 
Winchester molds, tho the bullets cast in 
the Ideals were as perfect as any. 


ter. molds, would be improvements all 
shooters would welcome, I am sure. 

I have not seen Belding & Mull’s straight 
line reloader, but understand it does per- 
fect work, but I haye a Modern-Bond re- 
loader with .all the attachments. It does 
perfect work. all right, and is. well made; 
but, due probably to less experience with 
it than others, it seems hardly as satisfac- 
tory in some ways as the old Ideals, tho 
they were inferior in material and work- 
manship when compared to the Modern- 
Bond. It is going to be difficult to improve 
much on Mr. Barlow’s attachments for 
convenience and compactness. 

The Newton reloaders I have never 
seen. Being straight line in design, and 
undoubtedly made of best material, they 
are unquestionably good tools. 


| eer the years I have been fussing 
with guns and the like, I have owned 
and used a great many dozens of reloading 
sets, and with them loaded a great many 
cartridges of different calibers. I do not 
claim to have learned everything connected 
with the game, but from my experience 
along the reloading line, I have formed a 
few opinions regarding the strong and weak 
points in reloading tools. Compactness, 
strength, great leverage, simplicity, straight 
line and designed to carry the Ideal attach- 
ments, the bullet sizer improved by being 
cut out in side for quick insertion of bul- 
lets, making possible sizing of three times 
as many bullets in a given time as in the 
old way, have all been features I have had 
in mind as desirable in the perfect reload- 
ing set. 

Something over twenty years ago I made, 
from wood, a model (last heard of in 
possession of the late R. A. Kane) of re- 
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loading set carrying with it nearly all of 
these desirable points. Excepting for cogs 
‘ut in end of lever which engaged cogs cut 
in back of tool, and as lever was opened 
forced cartridge die back and forth in pro- 
cess of loading, the model was identical, in 
many ways, to the one I shall briefly de- 
scribe, photos of which are shown herewith. 
This last has cartridge die connected to 
lever with a strong link. Die slides about 
144 inches in a perfectly straight line as 
lever is opened, then guide pin, working 
in the guide slots, strikes beveled part of 
slot and die is automatically swung out to 
right; loaded cartridge, on tool being slight- 
ly elevated, drops into the hand. Die is 
now in position to receive another cart- 
ridge. As lever is closed, die swings back 
into position and is forced to a closed po- 
sition, the 1% inches in a perfectly straight 
line loading the cartridge in the most per- 
fect manner. The extractor, similar to Win- 
chester lever action rifle extractors, but 
twice as wide, is located in back of tool 
and takes a death grip on rim of shells, but 
loosens its grip as die swings out to side 
when tool is opened. - 


OST of the gun manufacturers and re- 

loading tool makers and many prom- 
inent gun men have seen this model or 
photos of same, which, like the first, is 
made of wood, and all without exception 
have spoken highly of the principle in- 
volved. E.L. Stevenson, whose opinions I 
always value highly, has suggested a hole 
being drilled in face of tool, another to 
connect with this hole from side of tool, 
for escape of expelled primers when decap- 
ping plug is used in the chamber for remov- 
ing primers. For those who would deeap 
their shells in this way, Mr. Stevenson’s 
suggested improvement would not only be 
desirable but absolutely necessary. I 
have, however, been so long accustomed 
to decapping shells by resting end of de- 
capping plug on a block and tapping rim of 
shell with a mallet, that I had not thought 
of any other way of doing this work. For 
me, it is quicker. (The method of priming 
in this model can be improved—see notes 
accompanying photos.) 

Made of steel, the model is capable of 
being reduced in size, and thus made would 
show many refinements; the photos of 
wood model, however, show quite plainly 
the simplicity, strength, leverage and con- 
venience of a tool made this way for load- 
ing cartridges on the desirable straight line 
principle. 

Ideal Manufacturing Company, Marlin, 
Savage, Watson Gun Sight Company, 
Niedner and other manufacturing concerns 
have seen the model. The late Pascal De 
Angelis, F. J. DeLa Fleur, D. Wiggins, W. 
5. Davenport, Lindsay C. Elliott and oth- 
ers have also seen it, the model now being 
in the possession of J. R. Mattern who, 
soon after receiving it, showed it to Beld- 
ing & Mull. They briefly wrote me their 
pinion of same, stating Mr. Mattern 
would write me fully concerning it. Not 
hearing from him, I wrote him six weeks 
or so later, receiving a card from him ad- 
vising that he was traveling much of the 
time and could not attend to correspond- 
ence always promptly, but stated the model 
was safe and that he was doing all he could 
in my interests. Since then (eighteen 
months ago) tho writing him several times, 


I have not heard what success, if any, he | 


has had with it, but believe if he interests 
a maker in bringing it out, it would un- 
doubtedly be well received by those who 
reload their own ammunition. 

The best news ever gun men heard is 
that the Lyman people are going to make 
the Ideal reloaders? Here’s wishing them 
good luck. There are more happy gun bugs 
now than before we knew about it. 
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Model 99 


Lever action. Eight 
Styles. Weight 6% 
to 8 pounds. Retail 
Price $37.50 to $48.C0 


Model 20 


Bolt Action. Weight 
6% pounds. Retail 
Price $50.00 


Lever or 
Bolt Action 


OUR selection of a hunting. rifle , 
for next fall should be made now" 
—and, whether it’s to be a lever ‘or 
bolt action, your choice will eventu- — 
ally be a Savage. Light in weight but**’ 
sufficiently powerful for any Ameri- 
can game they are ideal hunting rifles. Beautiful in lines, per- 
fect in balance, both arms represent the best in modern fire- 
arms manufacture. 


Model 99 Lever Action Model 20 Bolt Action 

Made with light and medium An improved model this year, re- 
weight barrels, straight or pistol designed stock and barrel and for + 
grip stocks, solid frame or take- the first time without extra charge— 
down. Chambered for five different equipped with No. 54 Lyman Peep 
powerful cartridges: .22 Hi-Power, Sight as standard equipment. Solid 
.30/30, .303 Savage, .250/3000and.300 frame only. Chambered for.250/3000 
Savage. and .300 caliber cartridges. 
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If your hardware or sporting goods dealer does not have these rifles in 
stock, send for our catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION ~~ 


QOOODOOOOOOO@ 


Dept. 520, Utica, N. Y. pling a 0 
> Oo 
Owners and Operators of the Lc ng ay am 
J. Stevens Arms Co. and Page Lewis Arms Co. | ve a 


SAVAGE? 
YDOOOOOOOOOOOOOG{ _ _ *_ to Oe 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750, 
Single Barrel trap guns $95 to $750. 
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A New Ythaca 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. because the 154 
oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder and 4 oz. more shot than the 
heaviest 12 ga. The little .410 Ithaca is a winner. Send for 1926 Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY - Ithaca,N. Y. - Box10 


























~ FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H.STEUCK wien serra ine 








Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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Jefever 


NITRO- SPECIAL 
(in u.s.) ONLY $27.40 


























> Guh dealers from coast to 

™ coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 
‘\ of order. The Lefever 

. " ‘A is the only inex- 
we pensive double 

that stands use 
and abuse. 
The U. S. 
Navy buys 
Lefevers. 









Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized © 
gun built only in 
.410,26in.,20 ga.and une 
16 ga.,26in.and 28in. “S 
12 ga.in 26 in., 28 in., 
and 30 in. A Lefever 
won the World’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free 





























The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 
P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 


Send us your Dealer’s Name 











GEBR. ADAMY, DE LUXE GRADE 


OVER and UNDER 


12-16-20 Gauge; beautifully engraved, 
splendidly finished ; no better gun made $200 


3-Barrel Guns, De Luxe Grade 


12-16-20 Gauge. .30-30. A finely fin- 

ished gun that cannot be duplicated $1 65 
anywhere for the price-....-......--- 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES, 

EE OR candi thedn cngnansnecanssnnceniell $55 
TRAP GUNS MADE TO ORDER 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 
Write for Special Prices and Catalog 


SLOAN’S SPORTING GOODS CO. 
88. Chambers Street New York 




















GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 


Five minutes walk from Grand-Central Station 





New Iver JohnsonTrapperand Target Model 
~~ = . 













22-cal., blued, 6-in., $7.85 ™ famenal 
22-cal., blued, 91-in., $8.50 Fam 
Shoots .22 short, long and long { 
rifle cartridges. Pay postmaster, 
plus postage, upon delivery. 

@. N. PORTMAN CO. 
122 N. Adams St. 
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Peoria, tll. 
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Why a.22 that Is Not a .22? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading some 
of the discussion that has been going on 
concerning the .22, by those who desire 
something more powerful in this caliber, I 
am led to remark—why a .22 that is not a 
.22? No one has objected to the .22 long 
rifle as an accurate cartridge, but many do 
to its killing power, or lack of it. While 
the discussion in itself may be of interest 
to those who like to know what the other 
fellow is thinking about, it seems to me 
that it is useless for an agitation to be 
started that has for its object the produc- 
tion of what we might call a super-power 
rifle with a bore .22 in diameter. 

The principal appeal the present 22 rim- 
fire ammunition makes to the most of us is 
the cheapness. Any one knows it is much 
higher now than it was fifteen years ago, 
and that means it is much higher than it 
ought to be, but what would it be if an- 
other cartridge is produced with greater 
velocity and killing power? We would 
have something more powerful, and in this 
manner satisfy the cry that is being raised, 
but we would have something that is not a 
.22 in price, and the greatest advantage 
this caliber has would be lost. As this 
would be the outcome and result of such a 
change, then why not take one of the sev- 
eral cartridges we already have, that no 
doubt have the accuracy and killing power 
desired, and use them, without incumber- 
ing the market with another rifle when we 
already have too many different kinds? 

I once owned a 32-20 Winchester. To me 
it was a most wonderful rifle, with killing 
power sufficient for all small game, and it 
has been greatly improved of late—both 
the gun and ammunition. Some who have 
used the .25-20 claim it is even better. If 
something cheaper is desired, the .25 Stev- 
ens is wonderfully accurate, the only ob- 
jection being, no one has put out a really 
good repeating rifle handling this cartridge. 

If one desires the all-around rifle, as 
many do, there is nothing better than the 
’06 Springfield. With this gun in the sport- 
ing model as sold by the N. R. A., you 
have a rifle good for African lion, or with 
reduced loads, hand made, you can shoot 
the ordinary grey squirre] or rabbit. 

The writer is not a novice. I have shot 
at Perry, and for years have never hunted 
running rabbits with anything but a 22 
rifle, with the exception of a few that I 
have shot with a 32 Winchester. In 1910 
I bought a 1906 Winchester .22, for the 
reason that at that time it was the strong- 


est action that could be found on the .22, . 


and I desired the forearm action. The bar- 
rel was only 20 inches, which is shorter 
than I like, but with this gun I have shot 
around the world, using it in Australia on 
rabbits, which may be found by the mil- 
lions, and also here on the western coast 
of the United States. This action will take 
the short, long and long rifle cartridges, and 
in this respect was just what I wanted. Re- 
cently I equipped it with a rifle butt of the 
90 model type. Then when the Winchester 
people came out with a barrel for the ’90 
model that was rifled and chambered for 
the .22 long rifle, I bought a barrel of this 
type and put it in the gun, and now I have 
a 24-inch barrel just like I have always 
wanted. Then I placed on the muzzle a 
Lyman combination front sight and on the 
tang a Lyman 103 micrometer rear sight, 
so I have the combination of sights I have 
always wanted. In other words, I am a gun- 
crank that at last is satisfied as far as a .22 
rifle is concerned. 

But no such rifle is produced by any fac- 


tory in the world. I bought the parts and ‘fi 
| built up or assembled what I want, and 


have wanted for years, and I am satisfied, 
The only reason I did not have such a com- 
bination as this twenty years ago, is be- 
cause it could not be obtained, and even 
today it cannot unless you assemble it as 
I have done. 

Why quibble so much about the killing 
power of the .22? I believe some who write 
thus are giving us past experience instead 
of what might be done today. I realize 
that a few years ago, when ammunition 
was not improved like it is today, a 22 
made a mess of things when it came to 
crippling game. This would be so now with 
the same ammunition. When I landed here 
on the western coast of the United States 
it was so. I crippled rabbits with the 22 
short, and even the long rifle, until I was 
ashamed of myself. But one day in Sacra- 
mento I managed to buy a box of U. M. C. 
.22 long hollow point cartridges and tried 
them, and the results were amazing. I had 
tried that long rifle hollow points before 
but not with such success. When I tried 
the longs in hollow point I found they 
would knock a rabbit over with almost as 
much ease as my 32-20. The only way I 
could account for it was, the lighter bullet 
traveling with greater speed evidently had 
more sho-king power than even the appar- 
ently more powerful .22 long rifle hollow 
point. Try it if you never have, and see 
what the results are. 

Theodore Roosevelt said Stewart Ed- 
ward White was the best big-game shot 
he had ever met. White, writing about his 
experience in Africa with the ordinary .22, 
says this in the Saturday Evening Post of 
October 17: “With it we killed the gazelle, 
including the big Roberts gazelle, which is 
about the same size as our deer. Further- 
more, it is sure death to hyenas, a big 
strong beast. To acomplish this result the 
tiny bullet must be accurately placed, 
either sidewise in the neck or thru the 
heart. Unless it can be so placed every 
time it is unjustified. No man who is not 
thoroly in command of his weapon every 
time should ever pop the thing at anything 
bigger than a rabbit. Cripples are inex- 
cusable. Nor should even a crack shot ever 
be tempted beyond the range at which he 
is sure. Art and I find this limit 100 yards. 
We never shoot farther than that with the 
.22, and so far we have no cripples. I am 
thus emphatic because I do not want any- 
one to think I consider the .22 a proper 
rifle for big game. It is not. We use it 
carefully, as a meat gun, to save big cart- 
ridges.” 

He does not recommend it for lions, but 
he actually mentions an instance where 
one or two were killed with a .22. When he 
says, “The tiny bullet must be accurately 
placed,” he struck the secret of it all. Ii 
those who criticize the .22 as a killer would 
buy themselves a .22 short repeating rifle 
(a short, because of the fact that it is the 
cheapest, and their pocketbook would not 
be paralyzed too soon), then with this rifl 
practice until they become expert—and by 
expert I mean be able to put nine out of 
ten shots in a 25-cent piece off-hand at 20 
yards, and hit a walnut tossed in the air 
eight out of ten times—then promote them- 
selves to a repeating rifle handling the 22 
long rifle in the hollow point, or the on: 
aforementioned, they would find the 22 
has greater killing power than they eve! 
imagined. 

Any change in the present .22 rim-fir 
ammunition means we are going to have : 
different rifle, and ammunition higher | 
price, and in that case we will have a 2- 
that is not a .22, and will still be unsatis 
ed. LutTHER ARTHUR. 
Calif. 
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American and Foreign-Made 
Pistol Grips 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in reading my friend, D. L. 
Archer’s account of his practical trials of 
the three principal makes of revolvers of 
the world, with the resulting decision as to 
their respective merits. Tho a citizen of the 
British Empire, he is not prejudiced in 
favor of the English revolvers and gives 
every credit where it is due to American 
ones. American shooters are a little apt to 
ignore the good points of the Webley re- 
volvers, largely due to the fact that for 
various reasons the Webley revolver is 
practically unknown in this country. 

Tho inferior to the American revolvers 
in some respects, it is superior to them in 
others; those that Mr. Archer has enumer- 
ated and in one very important one that 
he has not—the design and shape of its 
handle. To my mind there are three good 
points that every pistol should have, which 
are to be found in all Webley revolver 
handles, and in the handles of the old 
American cap and ball revolvers, and con- 
spicuously lacking in all modern American 
ones. They are, ample fullness and bulk 
in the upper part where clasped by the 
fork of the hand, between the thumb and 
first finger, a curve set at such an angle 
that the first finger comes naturally and 
easily onto the trigger and the curve from 
the back of the trigger guard into the 
frame, placed low enough to enable it to 
rest upon the second finger. 

The Webleys and the old cap and ball 
six-guns and their descendant, the single- 
action Colt’s, have all these good points. 
The modern revolvers, both Colt’s and 
Smith & Wesson, have none of them. They 
are all too thin and small in the upper 
part; they have too sharp a downward 
curve, tending to jam the first finger up 
against the frame in front of the trigger, 
and the curve at the back of the trigger 
guard is cut out much too high above the 
second finger. While in all other respects 
there has been a steady improvement in 
the American revolver in the matter of 
handle design, there has been a deteriora- 
tion, a steady going from good to bad and 
from bad to worse, till the lowest depth 
has been reached. Henry WALTER Fry. 
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“Exploding” Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been not- 
ing the contending articles in your maga- 
zine, written by different sportsmen con- 
cerning killing power of various bullets on 
this, that and other game, and would like 
to tell an experience of my own this past 
season. 

In hunting deer I usually take the Spring- 
field as issued, and file a small slit across 
point with a jeweler’s saw, and have always 
found the load satisfactory. 

This last year I used the 1924 National 
Match cartridge, and had my chance at a 
300-pound buck doing his best down grade 
at about 150 yards. Two shots were fired 
while he showed in the open. One shot com- 
pletely severed the backbone, over the kid- 
neys; the other shot broke one rib on enter- 
ng, tore off large end of heart, smashing 
three ribs on opposite side but not leaving 
the body, particles of this bullet being at 
least 15 inches from where shot struck. I 
have been wondering if these bullets ex- 

loded, or what happened to them; or was 
the thickness of the jacket responsible for 

ieir behavior? 

They are certainly the worst bone-crush- 
ng and blood-letting bullets I have ever 
ed. W. K. VeNsEL. 

Wash. 

Note.—I shouldn’t consider that your bullets 

lloded, but merely mushroomed and partly 

re themselves up.—Editor. 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a ian say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 
said than done. For without the finer tobac- 
cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 


LiGGETt 4 Myers Topacco Co. 




















HOFFMAN ARMS GUNS= 


O THOSE who appreciate real artistry of design and execution, these arms sapuasent 


the achievement of an ideal. Strictly custom built, from best materials afforded 
by the world’s markets, by skilled artisans who have spent their lives in this work. 
Elaborate decoration does not assure quality, nor can the shooting qualities of a cheap gun be im- 
proved by a fine stock or costly engraving. Our guns have the built in quality, which justifies any 
amount of decoration you desire or can afford. Made in all gauges from .410 to 10 gauges. Double 
guns from $300.00. Single barrel trap guns from $450.00. Over and Under guns from $750.00. 
We will gladly send literature describing our shot guns, Magnum, 
and small bore rifles and shooters’ accessories upon request. We 
specialize on repairing and remodeling all types and makes of arms. 


HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY Box 348, Ardmore, Okla. 

















TELLS WHEN THEY’RE BITIN’ | | WM. J. HACKMEIER 





Prairie du Chien VWitecbasin San Francisco, California 








**Brown’s Guaranteed Fishing Calendar” TAXIDERMIST 
Used by thousands to plan their vacation and fish- | | 
ing trips. Figured out on a scientific basis after | Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
17 years of observation and tests. Rugs 
Write for free folder. a 
BROWN’S FISHING SERVICE | 1834 Eddy Street 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 





8 power $9.85 Postpaia 


For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean 
travel, bird and nature study, etc. 


These genuine German War Glasses were purchased 
at exceptionally advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparation Commission. Conservative $20.00 value. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m. m. ob- 
jective. Dust and moisture-proof. Pupillary adjust- 
ment. Built for service, regardless of cost, according 
to strictest military standards. All glasses guaranteed 
in perfect condition. We have sold 95,000 pairs of this 
model to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of check or money or- 
der for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
93 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 

























8-inch 
Barrel 


$30 
"manna 


Extra Luger Magazines__-__- $ 1.50 






Detachable Luger Stock------___- RS 
Special Luger Holster_-_-_-----..-.-------- 1.50 
.25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots- 10.50 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots___- 12.00 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots- 8.50 
.880-cal. Ortgies, 8 shots__-_--.-.--_- 10.00 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 
.30-cal. Luger, per hundred______-_-- _.$3.00 
9mm.,-cal. Luger, per hundred _--_--- . 4.00 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred--_- ... 250 


We will ship C. O. D. subject to your 
examination. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 





!SPECIAL GUN SALE 


Closing Out New Genuine 
German Lugers and Mausers 


New Officer’s Model 


9 mm. Luger 














Be Supporter 
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Men, here’s that long-looked-for freedom r, 
trom tight belts and unsightly suspend- Al = 
ers! Here’s a little “wrinkle” that does 44) } 
its job of supporting the trousers far 57] |-#€ 
better than any sort of harness you (/ aah ad 
have ever worn. With all clothing tu 7 
loose at the waist, and the trousers hung }| 
correctly —from the shoulders—what {-* 
more comfortable, healthful means of ea 


support could be found? 
Sta =On TROUSER SUPPORTERS 
(DR. CATES’ PATENT) 
hold your shirt down, too; and trousers 
hang trimly at the waist and instep. 
Sta-ons are much lighter than belts or }¢ 
suspenders ;1nvisible, and easy toadjust; 
slip-proot ; harmless to the sheerest silk. ot 
Order yours today. Gold plated, $1 per pair. 
THE STA-ON CO. Dept. 40 





& 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The .22 Hollow Point for Small Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to this 
proposed .22 magnum, I should like to say 
a few words. To my mind there is abso- 
lutely no need for a new cartridge. The 
.22 hollow point as it is today, and if used 
with any sort of judgment, covers its field 
entirely. 

This summer, using the United States N. 
R. A. hollow points in a Savage Sporter, I 
got twelve ‘chucks and two rabbits, losing 
only one ’chuck hit and missing two clean. 
Of the ’chucks hit, the one I lost was shot 
at long range and I mistook his rear for 
his head. He blended in with the ground 
so that he was very hard to see. Altho 
the skunks dragged out the remains about 
a week later, he had not kept well and I 
was unable to learn how hard he had been 
hit. The majority of the others were hit 
in the neck, and this shot seemed most 
effective, three of the victims not even 
rolling off their rock when hit. I only hit 
a couple in the head, and these kicked 
valiantly for several minutes. Incidentally, 
both the rabbits were hit in the head, and I 
never saw anything run so fast without 
getting anywhere. Their heads were re- 
duced to a pulp by the explosion of the 
bullet. The rest of the ’chucks were shot 
in the chest and shoulder with varying re- 
sults. One took quite a while dying, and I 
thought I should have to shoot him again, 
but this was my fault, for I had shot him 
thru the stomach and liver, tho some of 
the fragments had penetrated his lungs. 
(Some of our post-mortems were calculated 
to turn the stomach of one with weak 
nerves or too vivid imagination. They were 
elaborate and deep.) 

Judging from what I’ve seen, and the 
many cases I’ve read about in your col- 
umns, much, if not all, depends on the 
bullet. Later this summer I was unable to 
get the United States shells and so tried a 
Canadian make. In these the bullets had 
a much smaller hole in the point, with the 
result that, where the United States bullet 
almost exploded, these only expanded or 
mushroomed. Hitting a ’chuck in the neck, 
one of the United States bullets would tear 
a raw, jagged hole about 1% inches across, 
measured half way between the entrance 
and exit holes, with the fragments driven 
deep in the surrounding tissue. The other 
bullet just drove thru with nothing like the 
tremendous devastation caused by the first. 

In a series of careful tests, made with 
the dead ’chucks, we learned quite a little 
about what the bullets did and how they 
did it. These tests showed very clearly 
the effects just mentioned, the Canadian 
bullet weighing almost as much after im- 
pact as before, while all of the United 
States that came out was the base, which 
was about 6 inch thick. During these 
tests we used as a backstop a great many 
cardboard boxes, fitted one inside another, 
and one behind another. (The dump was 


| convenient and supplied many needs.) We 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


laid the victim in front of these, and, after 
firing a few shots thru different parts of 
his body, we could recover the bullets from 
between the boxes and compare them. We 
could also compare the slug as recovered 
with the hole it had made in the first layer 
of cardboard, thus being able to tell how 
much it had been deformed by the back- 
stop. I forgot to say that, tho the United 
States usually stopped after about five 
thicknesses, the other was often good for 
several times that distance, and where the 
former would cut a hind leg clean off if it 
hit the bone, the latter would only smash 
the bone and let it go at that. It takes 
more than a smashed bone to stop a ’chuck 
that wants to get somewhere. 


What gets my goat is these men who try 
to use the .22 solid point on game and 
when they lose about four out of five of 
what they hit (the average small-game 
hunter is not a good enough shot to hit 
very often in an instantly vital spot) they 
blame the cartridge. I might add here 
that I do not like to use a larger cartridge 
than the .22 hollow point on small game 
because I get much more pleasure out of 
a neat kill than one that is spread all over 
the landscape, and the .22 tears only where 
it does the most good—inside. The exit 
hole is usually quite small. I never dream 
of using a solid point on game. I have 
had just three experiences as a result of 
this and they were three too many. The 
least unpleasant was a squirrel. I missed 
his spine by ys inch (I measured it) and 
then had to shoot him twice more before 
he fell. One of the shots had struck him 
in the neck, but I had to put my foot on 
him while I shot him thru the head. An 
episode like that does not increase one’s 
self-respect nor add to one’s pleasure. 

If people will only use their brains and 
not try to kill animals at some 250 yards 
with a hard-nose bullet, and will learn 
that you can’t shoot even a rabbit thru 
the middle and have him die instantly, 
there will be no need for this new .22. But 
now there is the .25-20 for those who like 
to blow their game to pieces. Those little 
slugs land cussed hard. A friend of mine 
got one of those rifles last summer and I 
watched its performance with interest. It 
performed well. 

A bullet from that gun lit about a foot in 
front of me once and I would not have 
minded it if it had lit only a quarter as 
hard as it did. My face stung for over an 
hour where the dirt hit it. I saw two 
other guns let go accidentally also. Moral: 
Whether you do or don’t like the present 
.22, always carry your gun so it’s not point- 
ing at anyone, no matter whether the safety 
is on or not. The .25-20’s safety was on, 
but its owner took it off when we thought 
he saw a fox, and he had his finger on the 
trigger. He has had guns for a long time, 
too. 

To return to the subject: There is only 
one way to decrease the percentage of 
game that escapes wounded each year, and 
that is not more power (that might help, 
but not much). The real cure is for the 
hunter to learn to hit what he sees. Also 
not to try too many of these long-range 
shots, but to learn to wait before shooting 
until he can see a vital spot and then hit 
it. Small game is too scarce now days to 
be wasted. Epaar R. Morris. 

ae 





Old-Time Riflemen 


Editor Outdoor Life :—What has become 
of the old-time shooters, who used to de- 
light in shooting old-fashioned single-shot 
rifles using black or low pressure smokeless 
powder? Why don’t we hear about these 
old-time riflemen who spent lives of trials 
and tribulation experimenting and working 
to make rifle shooting the sure thing it is 
today? In my way of thinking there is no 
more keen delight to be had in the shooting 
game than to shoot the old 32-40 and sim- 
ilar rifles with different weights and types 
of bullets and all different kinds of low 
pressure powder. I have become satisfied 
that with metal-patched bullets, good bar- 
rels and proper sights, there is only one 
limit to accuracy, and that is the shooter: 
but, when it comes to loading soft lesd 
grooved bullets and low pressure powder, 
that is a horse of another color. 

I am only a youngster, both in age an 
rifle shooting, being twenty-six years 0! 
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age, and eight years old in rifle shooting, 
but in that short time I have seen a won- 
derful transformation of the game. When 
] was introduced to shooting these old rifles 
were still in vogue, and the one who 
ought me to see the light of shooting 
ossessed a good number, and now no 
szmount of money will induce him to part 
w ‘th any of them. I did succeed in getting 
one; a .82-40 single-shot Winchester, 30- 
inch half octagon No. 3 barrel, globe front, 
mid-range rear sights, checked forearm and 
pistol grip stock, Swiss butt, single trigger. 
Then there came a scarcity of components 
and tools due to the war, and I sold it for 
$10, and have been sorry ever since. Re- 
cently I made a’swap, and for my end of 
the deal received a 32-40 Remington-Hep- 
burn, 30-inch half octagon No. 3 barrel, 
plain fore end, pistol grip stock, Swiss butt 
and same sights as Winchester ; but, I 
found that the barrel had been throated to 
shoot a particular bullet and I have not 
found it yet. It shoots into l-inch groups 
at 50 yards prone with the regular 165-grain 
bullet, 1 to 30, shot as cast (.323), front 
seated, and using Scheutzen or No. 80 pow- 
der. I think I will discover the proper bul- 
let for it some day, and then that group | 
will shrink. 

Another day in a little gunsmith’s shop, 
when looking for single-shot Winchesters, I 
picked up a .22 W.C. F., and while it is by 
no means a target rifle, will still make some 
of the others take water up to 100 yards, 
beyond which distance I have never fired 
it. It has a 24-inch half octagon No. 1 bar- 
rel, plain stock and forearm, and now 
equipped with my favorite combination of 
sights—-globe front and mid-range vernier 
rear. The cost of the rifle was $8 to start, 
then $8.25 for sights, and a tool which I 
picked up in a little shop for $2.25, and I’ll 
bet I have had more fun with this than 
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is now on. 


Don’t do it this year. 








WORTH OF 
EQUIPMENT 





Full details of conditions, classes and prizes are in the July issue. 
today from a newsdealer. Or, better still, send us $1 for a 6 mos. subscription 


FIELD AND STREAM 
‘45 West 45th Street 


FOR 


BIGGEST RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 


16th ee te Fishing Contest 


No fees to pay. Open to all, free of cost. 
There are 13 classes of fresh and salt water fishes, and a 


string of prizes in each—$2,781 worth in all—including 


$134 for Biggest Small Mouth Bass 
$138 for Biggest Large Mouth Bass 


A GRAND PRIZE WORTH $320 


A 2-lb. brook trout, a 3-lb. rainbow, a 2-lb. 
trout, a 3-lb. 8-oz. small mouth bass and a 6-lb. 12-oz. 
large mouth bass, and other moderate sized fish have 
won valuable prizes in previous years. 
prizes a lot of you boys have let get away from you! 


12-0z. brown 


Think of the 


Get it 


New York, N. Y. 

















some with $100 outfits. The first day out I| 
ringed it in some unaccountable way about | 
11 inches from the muzzle. I did not dis- | 
cover this until I was home and cleaning, | 
when the patches made a peculiar jump, | 
which I found to be due to the ring. But | 
in the six years I have had it, it has done | 
some excellent shooting and as cheap or 
even cheaper than .22 rim fires. 

Don’t think I am only a single-shot nut, | 
or a low pressure nut, either, for I have on 
the opposite side of the fence a 35 auto 
rifle, a 30-06 sporter, a .30-40 single-shot | 
Winchester and a .25-35 single-shot Win- 
chester, rechambered by Harry Pope to use 
the 405 W. C. F. shell necked down to .25- 
caliber. This is an ultra high velocity rifle, | 
but just to show my natural inclination, T| 
made a sub-chamber by bushing the inside | 
of one of the .405 shells necked down, to 


use the .25-21 Stevens cartridge, and the re- | § 


sults were surprisingly good. But for real! | 


old-time mr gia shooting give me the 
32-40 or 22 W.C. F., and I am happy and | 
satisfied. ‘STERLING A. GREEN. 

N. J. 





A Correction 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April is- 
of Outdoor Life, under the heading of 
Reloading the 45 Automatic Cartridge,” 
I stated that a Belding & Mull bullet seat- 
er ior this cartridge which I had would not 
, dle shells resized in Belding & Mull) 
but was satisfactory with new shells. | 
As I use this tool only with new shells, it | 
horoly satisfactory to me, and as a mat- | 
of fact was selected by me because “ly 
Its very close dimensions. Belding & Mull | 
bullet seaters are ordinarily made to handle | 
re-\zed shells and are a most excellent and | 
sfactory tool. This is written because 
Mm. previous comments seem to have cre- 
ated the opinion that this type of tool was | 
hoi satisfactory for use with resized cases. 

Conn. E. NARAMORE. 





‘AVE you read the 
new ASHAWAY 
booklet, “Fish Stories’? 

i New stories by well- 
Wi) known authors. 

as Many fishing sug- 

) gestions that experi- 

1 enced anglers have 

spent years to learn. 

JAIl about lines for fresh- 
and salt-water fishing. 
How they are made. 

What points to look for when buying a line. Send 

the coupon for your copy. IT’S FREE. 














i See aS on 
Address___ 
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Box ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. Co. 


ASHAWAY, R. I. 
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Reel made [2 me 
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| Here’s the best reel ever produced for oi2 00. No. 33 BLUE | 


SS Simplex is a strong, powerful, smooth-running reel 
| for pees lake and stream fishing. Stands hard knocks, Holds 
120 yards No. 5 Kingfisher Silk Line. Two-year qpeunten, 


| Made by best-known reel makers in America. For sale at gc 
sporting TH stores. If you have trouble getting it, order direct, 
enclosi on 2.00. 


Write for free catalog é 5 aes styles of | 
Blue Grass and Meek R 


THE HORTON entl co. 
117 Horton St. ristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents 
PHIL. B. seme 3" Cc OMP ANY 
717 Marko Street San Francisco, Calif. 





Sue GRASS 


REELS 


| 





in 15 minutes 
WATER pleasure whereyou want 


it, when you want 
Boats and Canx 


it! King portable 
yes are taking 


sportsmen and pleasure seekers 
bystorm. See your dealer or write 
for fully-illustrated literature on 
new 1926 models. 


KING portable BOATS 


KING BOAT 
North Chicago 


COMPANY 
908 Sixtieth Street 


“ Illinois Oakland, Calif. a 





‘PECK’S Hoppers 


a, Crickets ned 


You can’t beat ‘em for all- 


summer 


trout fishing, for 


rainbows and natives of all 


Peck’s Cricket 


kinds. Price each, 50c, post- 


paid. Don't forget Peck’ s Fishing 


Booklet with your order. 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH CO. 


It’s 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Whall's Umbrella 


| Cawood’s interesting article in October 


Tents for 


“Comfortable 
Camping” 


EASY TO ERECT aubete: Masterpieces of irge- 
nuity. Only the finest materials. Ample head room 
and no loss of floor space. Fabric treated with spe 
cial non-offensive waterproofing that will not wet 
through. Beautiful shade of brown that assures 
privacy and longer sleeping hours. Folding center 
pole and spreaders. Come complete, ready to set 
up. Easy to carry on running board. 

Five popular sizes, with or without floor cloth. 





Reasonable prices. Write for NEW CATALOG | 


wh rich describes this and many other 
‘comfortable camping” items. 


METROPOLITAN | 
Camp Goods F a 


Dept. G-8 Athol, Mass. 











ber 
Neel eer S DLANO 
G26 Seas 24 
A good piano will last a lifetime, 
so why not buy one now? Delay 
of a year means a year’s less en- 
joyment from your purchase. 
There is nothing like a good piano to 
make a Happy Home. 
Jesse French & Sons made Pianos are 
to be had in styles from $350 to $2,750. 
Sold on easy terms. 


Write for free catalogs. 














JESSE FRENCH 72 SONS PIANO FACTORY 
NEWCASTLE, INDIANA U.S.A 











Gand 15th Streets 














Complete 80- page Bost 
on A. B.C. of Motor Camping, edited by G. 
Sutton, Jr., a national authority. First aid vw, 
camping equipment, etc., fully described and illus 
trated. Sells for 25c, but we’ll send you a copy {ree 
on request-edition limited-send for your copy today. 


M oO D E L L’ 62 Church St. Dept.221 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 


simply se nd me your name and address today— nocost 

-no obligation. CLEAR -TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases — used like toilet water —is simply magical in 
prompt results. You can repay the pore r by telling your 
friends; if not the loss is mines WRITE TODAY. 


E. $. GIVENS 444 Chemical Bide. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Those Guns of Custer’s 


Editor Outdoor Life :—After reading Mr. 


Outdoor Life, I am of the opinion that 
Custer’s men in 1876 were armed with the 
Model 1873 Springfield carbine, caliber 
45-70. It is probably true, tho, that about 
1869 or 1870, Custer’s men were armed with 
the Sharps carbine, caliber .50-70, which 
was altered from Civil War percussion car- 
bines by relining the barrel, reducing it 
from caliber .52 to .50, and substituting a 
new breech block. This .50-70 Sharps is 
properly called “Model 1869” (see Ord- 
nance Memoranda No. 8). There were 
never any Springfield carbines of Model 
1866 or 1868 provided. Custer was placed 
in command of the Michigan Cavalry Bri- 
gade shortly before the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, and the Michigan men were among 
the first to be armed with the Spencer re- 


| peating rifle caliber 52 using a .56-56. One 


regiment of the brigade was armed with 
Burnside carbines until just before the 
Wilderness Campaign, however. 

At the close of the Civil War, some of 
Custer’s brigade were sent out on the 
plains, taking their Spencers with them. 
After the army was reduced to a peace- 
time footing, Custer was assigned to the 
Seventh United States Cavalry. The Ord- 
nance Department in 1866 was uncertain as 
to what kind of breech loaders to provide 
for the army, but in August, 1866, the Sec- 
retary of War gave orders to alter 50,000 
Springfield rifle muskets, caliber .58, to the 
Model 1866, caliber 50-70. The first Model 
1866s were issued to the armysin 1867 and 
by the end of the year practically the whole 
army had them. No Springfield carbine 
was provided for the Cavalry, however. 
The Ordnance Department therefore en- 
tered into a contract on November 2, 1867, 
with the Sharps Rifle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., to alter some of 
the percussion carbines and rifles turned 
in after the close of the Civil War, at a 
cost of $4.50 apiece. As before stated, a 
new breech block was provided, the barrel 
was relined, and the priming device was 
ground off. Under this contract 31,098 car- 
bines were so altered between February 
25, 1868, and October 6, 1869, and 1,086 
rifles from July 7 to October 6, 1869. The 
total cost of the job was $144,828. The sys- 
tem of alteration was patented by the 
Sharps Company on April 6, 1869, and 
these guns are officially known as “Model 
1869.” I am pretty sure that Custer’s men 
from 1869 to 1873 had Sharps .50-70 car- 
bines. The Spencer was obsolete by this 
time. 

Mr. Cawood speaks of a “Sharps breech- 
loading alteration of a Springfield rifle,” 
etc. I think he has got the cart before the 
horse. There is such a thing as a “Model 
1870 Sharps,” which is said to have had a 
Springfield barrel. What happened was 
this: The army was getting dissatisfied 
with the Model 1866 Springfield. Altho 
the Springfield Armory had started alter- 
ing guns to the Model 1868 in 1869, very 
few of the latter had been issued up to the 
beginning of the Franco-Prussian War in 
September, 1870. The outbreak of the war 
caused a demand for obsolete government 
guns, and the Ordnance Department start- 
ed calling in the Model 1866 and sold them 
off and many were shipped to France. The 
Model 1868 was issued instead. Neverthe- 
less they were not getting anywhere. An 
Ordnance Board in 1870, at St. Louis, rec- 
ommended that 1,000 rifles and 300 car- 
bines of the Springfield, Remington, Sharps 
and Ward-Burton systems be issued to the 
troops for trial. The Springfield Model 
1870 rifles (besides being stamped “Model 
1870”) are practically identical with the 


1868 Model except, I think, in the extrag. 
tor. Ordnance Memoranda No. 15 indj- 
cates that Companies F and K of the Sey- 
enth Cavalry (Custer’s) obtained respec. 
tively twenty-one and twenty-eight speci- 
mens of the Remington, Springfield and 
Sharps Model 1870 carbines in June, 1871, 
and in April, 1872, the Ward-Burton, which 
had to be manufactured from the begin- 
ning. The Sharps 1870 carbine is an ob- 
scure model. Not much is said about it. 
W. Stokes Kirk listed the Sharps 1870 rifle 
for sale. The only way it differs from the 
1869 model is this: The 1870 model has a 
new .50 caliber barrel (not relined); the 
1870 rifle has a new barrel and two bands 
instead of three. Having a new barrel, it 
would not have “Sharps Rifle Manufactur- 
ing Company” stamped on it. The breech 
action is taken from the Civil War percus- 
sion carbines. It is possible that some of 
the 1869 Sharps were converted into the 
1870, but “Sales of Ordnance 1872” men- 
tions under date of January 19, 1871, on 
page 813, that the 1,000 Sharps carbines 
are well advanced in alteration to rifle 
muskets. 

Mr. Cawood mentions that the Spring- 
field rifle first appeared as a percussion 
in 1861. The first percussion rifle, however, 
is the Model 1841, caliber .54, using a 
round ball. The musket is Model 1842, 
caliber 69. None were made until 1845. 
In 1855, the United States adopted the 
caliber 58, using an elongated ball. The 
musket having a Maynard tape primer and 
being rifled, is called a “rifle musket,” total 
length 55.75 inches. The “rifle” of same 
caliber is 49.3 inches long, has two bands 
and a saber bayonet. In 1859 a patch box 
was added. This corresponds roughly to the 
short and long Enfields of the time. Most 
of the rifles were made at Harper’s Ferry. 
This was burned in 1861, and in that year 
the United States abandoned the tape 
primer, but made only the rifle muskets at 
the Springfield Armory. Some of the con- 
tractors put out a rifle, tho, during the 
Civil War. Remington did, and it has a 
good many characteristics of the Model 
1841. Colts put out a short rifle, too, be- 
sides the regular rifle musket. After the 
Civil War the distinction between “rifle 
musket” and “rifle” was abandoned. 

I am of the opinion that the Spencer, 
Joslyn, Sharps and Remington were all dis- 
carded by the United States when the 1873 
came in. What was done with the 31,098 
Sharps 1869 carbines puzzles me. A col- 
lector friend of mine in Dakota has a num- 
ber of Sharps buffalo rifles, caliber .45 
Sharps, which have had the percussion ac- 
tion, the priming device being ground off. 
The barrels, however, seem to be of a date 
after 1876. Did some firm buy up some of 
these carbines and rebarrel them to use the 
.45-120 Sharps and sell them to buffalo 
hunters at less than factory prices? I do 
not think the Sharps factory made a prac- 
tice of selling altered guns in 1876, as they 
had a new model, 1874, which was not on 
altered proposition. It is said that the 
Sharps Company was engaged in a lawsuit 
with one of their members about 1869 to 
1875, and did not know just what they 
were doing. I have an idea this lawsuit was 
with the British Government in connection 
with the Robbins & Lawrence failure. The 
Civil War Sharps were caliber 52, using § 
linen cartridge. Can any one tell me which 
models were .56 caliber? 

The Joslyn rifles puzzle me also. In 
“Sales of Ordnance” before quoted, it 
speaks of them as being rim fire, and they 
were altered to center fire and sold off and 
were sent to France in 1871. There were 
1,600 of them. Bannerman has some ‘oF 
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sale. This would indicate that the United 
States used a .50-70 rim-fire. I know the 
Centennial catalog mentions a .50-70 rim- 


fire for the Springfields, but think it is a | 


misprint. At one time Remington put out 
a model using the 50-70 rim-fire. The am- 
munition was listed in the Remington and 
Winchester catalogs up to the World War. 
I believe these .50-70 Joslyns were made 
by taking the breech actions off some of 


the Model 1864 Joslyn carbines, caliber .52, | 


which used the Spencer .56-56. 

Mr. Cawood states the 44 Colt percus- 
sion revolver was altered to a .45 metallic 
cartridge. This cartridge is, however, the 
44 Colt O.M. as listed in the ammunition 
catalogs. It is not the same as the .45 Colt 
which is adapted to the single action Peace- 
maker Model 1872 or 1873. The .44 per- 
cussion was altered some time between 
1869 and 1872, as the Smith & Wesson re- 
volver patent did not expire until April 3, 
1869, and those that tried to make cart- 
ridge revolvers loading at the rear of cylin- 
der before that time got their fingers 
pinched. The lawsuit that Smith & Wes- 
son had with Ethan Allen is a very inter- 
esting one to study up, as little is ever 
said about it. Sawyer has things badly 
mixed up in his revolver history, as he has 
the idea that the front loading cartridge 
revolvers came out before the rear loading 
ones did. It is the other way around, how- 
ever. Smith & Wesson put out their revol- 
ver in October, 1857, while the front load- 
ing ones came out in 1863, for the very 
simple reason that the rear loading ones of 
other manufacturers were practically con- 
fiscated by the Smith & Wesson firm in the 
year 1863. Allen had to pay $25,000 dam- 
ages. The funny part of it is that the tes- 
timony of the case is filed in Boston almost 
under Mr. Sawyer’s nose. However, we all 
make mistakes, and I have made my share 


| of them. Mr. Cawood has made a sincere 


effort to get things as right as possible, and 
we all appreciate it. However, from read- 
ing the “contribs” of the various enthu- 
siasts on the old arms question, I think 
that most of us ought to go back to school 
again. 

Custer could have used either the Colt 
45 single-action or the Schofield .45. Gen- 
Chas. King, in one of his stories, mentions 
that they would often get the ammunition 
for the two mixed up. The Government 
center-fire ammunition looked like rim-fire 
at that time. I do not know just when the 
Government first made the outside primer 
ammunition. A box of Frankford arsenal 
ammunition I have is marked “Model 
1882.” The Ordnance Department some- 
times bought commercial ammunition 
which had the outside primer as early as 
1872. 

Those were the “palmy” days. 

Mich. L. D. SATTERLEE. 


Satisfied With .22 Long Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
magnum .22 rifle, I would like to put in a 
few words: It honestly seems to me that 
game is scarce enough now, and becoming 
more so each year. If the hunting and kill- 
ing range of our small-game rifles is to be 
increased, what chance will those who come 
along in the next generation have to get 
their small-game hunting? My own belief, 
founded on experience, is that the present 
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United States N. R. A. long rifle .22 is am- | 


ply powerful for all small-game shooting zf 
the hollew point is used, and no shots taken 
farther than 100 yards. If game is seen at 
greater distances, let the hunter “Indian” 


up to it, or else let it go to breed again. I | 


use the 10-inch S. & W. target pistol for | 
game shooting, and my experience is that | 
at moderate ranges, with long rifle hollow 
point, a hit is a kill. I have tried it on 
squirrels, partridge, duck, woodchucks, 


Price, complete, with traveling case, $12.00— 
at your dealer or direct by prepaid parcel post. 
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crows, hawks and hedgehog, and it has 
killed them all cleanly. But the solid point 
bullet is not a killer compared with the 
hollow point. 

Don’t increase the range of the small. 
game rifle, as it will decrease the game. 

1 Be 5 Wo. B. Parker. 





The .30-30 Not All-Powerful 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Being a constant 
reader of your enjoyable magazine and es. 
pecially the Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment, I must confess I enjoy very much 
the views of different sportsmen and rifle. 
men, as well as other articles. If it were not 
for such articles, and the statistics we gath- 
er from time to time, there would be only 
one side to the big question as to which is 
the better rifle or gun for various purposes, 
and that would be our own side, which 
might not amount to much. 

In the March issue of Outdoor Life | 
take exceptions to a certain extent to Ju- 
lian Feiss’ article on the “Defense of the 
30-30,” and that is what prompts me to 
give my views. 

Now, Mr. Feiss, I don’t intend to throw 
any rotten eggs. This is just a friendly 
argument. 

As to bringing down game (or deer; that 
which we are primarily interested in) I 
can see no reason whatsoever why we 
should not use a rifle that will guarantee 
our game when hit. As to hitting them 
where you want to every time (and you 
say we are rotten shots if we can not), you 
certainly do have to be a shot of the “dead- 
eye” type. I have killed my limit of deer 
each season for the last fifteen years (ex- 
cept two years I served with Uncle Sam 
in 1917-18), and there hasn’t been a half 
dozen times that I have had the chance to 
hit them exactly where I wanted to. 

I have killed four deer with a 30-30 and 
I never got any one under 200 yards of 
where I had shot him. They were not just 
broken legs, two of them being hit twice 
in the body. I know of four other deer be- 
ing shot with the 30-30 and found from 
three to ten days later; yet they say a gun 
of that type doesn’t waste meat. 

I have friends who have reasonably good 
luck with the 30-30, probably getting five 
out of six deer they hit. Of course, if you 
have the time and the deer in range and 
position so that you can hit him where 
you want to, why bother with as large a 
gun as the 30-30? Get a .22 Stevens single- 
shot; they will kill them when hit properly 
in the head. 

Mr. Feiss says to get a book and learn 
where the backbone of your animal is, etc. 
My friend, if you are quick enough and 
good enough to place the bullets where you 
want them every time under ordinary hunt- 
ing conditions, you are to be commended. 
Nine-tenths of the big bucks I ever saw 
were not wasting any time in making their 
getaway, because they nearly always know 
the hunter’s presence as soon as the hunt- 
ers know theirs. My idea, when you - a 
big deer, is to get some lead in him when 
you know what you are shooting at, be- 
cause they are scarce. If you cannot hit 
him in the neck, do the next best. If next 
best doesn’t happen to be just where you 
expect, have a gun powerful enough to 
bring him down anyway if he is hit in any 
spot within reason. 

At present I am using a 35 Winchester 
1895 model, and have killed eight deer with 
it, and haven’t had to use any dogs to run 
them down after they were hit; instead, 
they laid down within 30 yards "of where 
they.were shot. As to the wasting of meat, 
I can truthfully say there was less meat 
wasted than with the 30-30 I used. The 
35 goes right thru and practically bleeds 
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the deer, while with the .30-30 there is an 
enormous lot of blood-shot meat. 

As for the excuse of one hunter shooting 
another for game, there is absolutely none. 
Any gun at all is too powerful for a hunter 
of that kind. 

My idea of a good deer gun is: First, 
30-06 Winchester, 1895 model; second, 35 
Winchester 1895 model ; third, °35 Reming- 
ton autoloading. You can buy ammunition 
for these anywhere that they sell 30-30s. 
If a hunter can’t carry a gun as heavy as 
these, he had better get a guide to carry 
his gun for him, or hire his deer killed (as 
some do). If he wants a light gun of small 
caliber to shoot his deer, then run them 
down. I would advise a pocketful of rocks 
and some dogs and run them down right. 

Yours for more meat in the pan and none 
left on the hillside for the buzzards. 

Ore. H. D. Maruews. 





.32 Bullets in .32-20 Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompany- 
ing target is submitted for the benefit of 
those who have been asking if the .32 
Smith & Wesson long and short bullets 
will work satisfactorily in a .32-20 pistol. 

», All ten shots—five .32 longs and five .32 
ehorts—were fired from my .32-20 Colt sin- 





Target shot with .382-20 Colt single-action off-hand 

at 50 feet. 1—.82 S. & W. longs. 2.—.32 S. & W. 

shorts. This is a standard rifle target, reduced 
slightly more than one-half, from 4% inches 


gle-action, 4%4-inch barrel, off-hand, 50 
feet, at the military gallery, Northfield, Vt. 
I had fired about twenty 32 Smith & Wes- 
son shorts from this gun before I tried the 
target, without cleaning the gun. 

I have owned the gun for a number of 
years, and have fired more of these bullets 
= it than I have .32-20s. E. Dots. 





Rifle Cleaning 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note an inquiry 
in Outdoor Life by E. C. Knopf of Cali- 
fornia, about cleaning a .22-caliber rifle. 

One of the reasons I am sending the 
method I would suggest is due to the fact 
that I once had a Remington model 12-A, 

which I cleaned and polished so industri- 
an that in the long run I spoiled the 
accuracy of the gun. The falling off in ac- 
curacy I believe was due to the bore be- 
ing too highly polished. 

foo any rate a great many groups shot at 

U yards with telescope sight and rest gave 
much larger vertical deviations than hori- 
zontal. The smooth barrel acted much as 
tho oil were present in varying amounts, 
c sing a high shot occasionally. 

‘cssibly another cause was the rounding 
0’ of the sharp edges of the lands, causing 
tte barrel to lose its gilt edge. The vertical 
veriation I blamed onto the polish. 

"o remedy this as much as possible I 
devised the following method of cleaning: 


1. Two dry patches pushed thru once in 
one direction. 2. Three oiled patches—the 
first two in one direction, the other rubbed 
back and forth. 3. Three dry patches to 
remove the oil. 4. Three patches contain- 
ing ammonia water. 5. Three dry patches. 
6. One patch containing grease (auto 
grease or Winchester grease). 

The first two patches push out flakes of 
lead, powder residue, etc. It is not good 
policy to rub these patches back and’forth, 
as there is a tendency to scratch the barrel. 
The oiled patches are used to remove the 
bullet lubricant from the barrel so that the 
water which is used later can remove the 
substances which cause corrosion. The first 
dry patch after the oiled ones is used to 
wipe the oil from the cleaning rod, and is 
then used to scrub the barrel. The second 
one is used the same way. The third will 
generally remove the last trace of oil, leav- 
ing the steel in a condition such that water 
will completely wet it. 

A patch wet with water and put into a 
clean steel barrel such as the above will 
stick to it like a moist hand to a crowbar at 
10 degrees below zero. 

It is nearly impossible to push a patch 
wet with water thru a clean steel barrel. In 
case enough force were used to finally get 
the patch thru, it would show rust on com- 
ing out, no matter how quickly it was 
pushed thru. This is due to dissolvmg the 
primer residue (which is not touched by 
the oil) in the water on the patch and rub- 
bing it in the presence of air on a fresh, 
clean steel surface. 

If ammonia water (or water containing 
soap or washing soda) is used, the patch 
pushes thru as readily as an oiled patch and 
the primer residue is dissolved just as read- 
ily as if pure water were used. Furthermore, 
the presence of an alkali inhibits the corro- 
sion which would otherwise take place. 

The ammonia water is as good a cleaner 
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as any nitro solvent, only differing in one | 


respect, and that is, you do not get as good 
a polish on the barrel. 
Where ammonia is used a steel cleaning 


rod has to be used. I use a piece of pol- | 


ished drill-rod which is quite hard. 


It is | 
too hard for dust or sand to stick to and so | 


cannot act as a lapping tool as a softer rod | 


would do. 

For a fine polish give me any polishing 
material in oil. For not so good a polish 
the same thing in water. 

The barrel must be thoroly dried so the 
first dry patch wipes the rod free from 
moisture, then the barrel. The second like- 
wise, ete. 

The barrel is now dry and clean, as you 
can demonstrate to your own satisfaction 
by pushing as many clean, dry patches thru 
it as you wish. They will all come out per- 
fectly white. 

A good grease, such as Winchester, or au- 
tomobile cup grease, is now pushed thru 
and the barrel thoroly coated. 

In this condition the barrel could be sub- 
merged in water for a week without rusting 
in the slightest degree where it is covered 
with grease. 

There is no oil which would give this pro- 
tection, no matter how heavy. With good 
grease the gun can be kept in any position 
without fear of draining off and leaving 
the steel subject to rusting. 

The grease should be removed before fir- 
ing, by an oiled patch or two. 

Briefly summed up: to Clean a .22-caliber 
rifle properly you have to use both oil and 
water in the proper manner and protect 
the gun with grease after it is clean.. 

N. J. LeonarpD R. CHURCHILL. 

Note.—I thank you very much for this article 
on how to clean a rifle. Your method looks sensi- 
ble to me, and I see that you have given reasons 


for everything that is done. I believe this article 
will be of very considerable service to our readers. 


—Editor. 





**2 Generations of Honorable Dealings** 
Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
365 As naror STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Distributors of the SHOCK-PROOF Strap Watch 
Clip and mail this Adv. NOW! Please teil us somethina about 


8. We will a iate and respect the information. THANK 
Pout lf. pprect andr o re a eT 
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B & M STEEL RODS 


Make Gun Cleaning a Pleasure 


The Polished Steel Rod 
won't bend or gather 
grit. 
The All-Steel Handle in- 
sures control of patch. 
TheMullCenteringTipis 
the last word in “Jags. 
“The Stop Collar regu- 





TheB&M 
Stop Collar 
lates the cleaning stroke. 
B &M All-Steel Equipment is more thorough 
and easier on the bore. 


Write for free Folder No.5 or send 50c stamps 
for complete Handbook. 


BELDING & MULL, Inc. 
821 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 

















Carbine 


K RA Style 


The famous all-around rifle suit- 1 
able for hunting or target practice. Ser- 
viceable condition. Shipping weight, 12lbs. PriceF.0.8. 


Another Lot Just Received ! 12-in. Blade 
No 


esls) cts, 
KRAG BAYONETS ¥ 40cea. "su" 


With scabbard. For use in home, store or outdoors. 2, lbs. 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
Army— Navy—and Sporting Goods 
es W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-AR North 10th St., Phils. Po. gu 















Pat. OCt 2.1913 


JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 
Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vacation pperiass 


BRAND 
NOW Gneteanamnat 2 racaiar—t 


German Luger 


Automatics ‘J gis: : 
9-Shot. SPECIAL a 


RECONDITIONED LUGER .30-cal., 

guaranteed A-1l condition.................. $17.00 
New German Sauer .32 Auto., 7-shot...... 12.00 
New German Ortgies .82 Automatic... 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic...... 8.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel_ . 27.50 
New Smith Wesson Military and Po- 

lice .32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel_____-. 27.50 
All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 


SLIGHTLY USED — 









ge ere ae $25.00 
eg eT ee __ | Rene rareT, 13.50 
Savage .32 Automatic... eee 
Colt’s .82-20 Police Positive... 18.00 
Colt’s .82 or .38 Single Action, 5-in. bbl. 20.00 
Savage .303 Rifles........... 20.00 
S. & W. .88 Military or Police 22.50 
Winchester .30-30 Carbines .. 20.00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle 20.00 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle ................ 20.00 
Winchester 1897 Pump Faden 
Remington Pump, Model ERIS: 30.00 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est.1890 DENVER, COLO. 






















Folsom-Audley Patent is the only 
positive lock holster made, but re- 
leases instantly when wanted. Of- 
ficially adopted by nearly every 
A132 City and State Police. 


In ordering state make, model BB 
caliber and length of barrel. AP332 


AP 332 — .32 and .38 cal. up to 4°— $2.25 
A132 —.32 and .38 cal. up to 4°— $3.75 


Write for complete Sporting Goods 
Catalog to Dept. M. 


H.eD. FOLSOM | ARMS Co 


314 C= = a ON uew YORK 






























The NEW .22 
Walther PRECISION Automatic 


The only De Luxe bolt-action Precision automatic on 
the market. No other small-bore rifle can approach it 
in value. Selected walnut stock, safety lock. Sent on ap- 
proval, guaranteed satisfactory. Sole agents. Catalog 5c. 
GENUINE MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUERS, $60.80 

The 6.7 mm, (.256-cal.) Mannlicher is the ideal Deer Gun. 
be ht 649 Ibs.; 18” full-stocked barrel; selected walnut 

ye smoothest, lightest, quickest; finest 
weet and workmanship. De Luxe model at your 
dealer’s or from Sole Agents — 


SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 17 Spear Street, San Francisco 


SEQUOIA GUN BLUER — $2.50 
The only complete, satisfactory Bluer. Not a paint — 
areal Bluer. 7 essential parts. Full! directions. Pasily 
applied. Absolutely guaranteed. 


H ZIP-ZIP 


! Here is a letter we received from 
a lady from way out west. 


Gentlemen: 
y boys were so delightec with the 
‘shooters that they ordered from | 
£ check for one 
dozen more. !| want each of their friends | 
ase send these as 





























dealer. Send stems. coin 
or M.O. 35c or 3 for $1. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. Dept.99 COLUMBIA, S. c.| 





WHY NOT spend 8 ring, Summer and 

Fall gathering butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
tions, some worth $1 to $7 each; simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my Ilus- 
trated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, 
Box 1424, San Diego, California. 
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soon as possible. | 
Thousands of boys are | 

made happy with this # } 

Sennett Zip- Zip shoot- 

er. Order from us or your 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail—only a small peneeatane are published—wil| 
please enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this department will please address Captain 
e an 


Askins at the Denver office. 


given. Write again.) 


answer is not received it is because complete address was not 











Is the .803 Ross Rifle Safe? 

Would you please advise me if the bolt lock on 
the British .303-caliber Ross rifle advertised by 
the National Rifle Association and several other 
outfits, is safe? Is it liable to blow back, etc.? 
Would appreciate any information you might give 
me.—W. R. Vinacke, Mont. 

Answer.—lI believe the bolt of the .303 Ross is 
pretty safe so long as no effort is made to take it 
to pieces and put it back together again. There 
is this about it, the United States Government is 
selling those rifles, and if the bolt blows out 
your widow is going to collect damages from Un- 
cle Sam.—KEditor. 


Type and Weight of Bullets for Alaskan Big 
Browns 

I am going to the Alaska Peninsula this spring 
after brown bears; will take a .875 Hoffman and 
a restocked Springfield, but am undecided as to 
the best bullet for both of these rifles. For the 
Hoffman would you recommend the 235-grain 
open point bullet, the 270-grain soft nose, or the 
800-grain soft nose? And for the Springfield do 
you prefer the 180 grain open point, the 220- 
grain open point, or the 220-grain soft nose?— 
J. H. Wade, Jr., Ga. 


Answer.—I’d use the 270-grain in the Hoffman, 
even tho the velocity isn’t so high. You will want 
to use that gun on bears and will need penetra- 
tion. For the Springfield use the 180-grain open 
point. You want velocity there and long range 
without change of sights. No need to use the 220- 
grain in the Springfield, for the .875 will serve the 
purpose of penetration and power better than any 
Springfield bullet.—Editor. 


Comparing the .25-20 and .32-20 

I have read your department in Outdoor Life 
with much interest for several years. I have shot 
a rifle ever since I was 12 years old, but have 
rever happened to shoot the .25-20 or .32-20 cart- 
ridges, and would like your opinion on these two 
cartridges, not as compared with others, but as 
compared with each other; especially the new 
Hi-Speed or Hi-Power cartridges. I am buying 
a rifle in the spring to handle one of these cart- 
ridges. Would like to use the .32-20 because it 
has a larger bore as an aid to keeping it clean, 
and also because I think it has a little more 
shocking power. However, all of you experts 
say the .25-20 is more accurate and I hate to take 
the less accurate cartridge. I thought perhaps 
the .25-20 at 2,300 feet per second would kill as 
well as the .32-20 at 2,100. Is this so? I expect 
to shoot woodchucks exclusively. Rifle would 
probably never be used for anything else. I have 
in mind two rifles to use this cartridge; one has 
a 22-inch barrel and the other a 25-inch barrel. 
How much more accurate would the longer bar- 
rel be, if any?’—-Thomas E. Vaughan, N. Y. 

Answer.—The .25-20/86 in High Velocity cart- 
ridges is an extremely accurate rifle, capable of 
often shooting 2-inch groups at 100 yards. How- 
ever, it is a small game cartridge pure and sim- 
ple. The .82-20/115, using High Velocity cart- 
ridges is nearly as accurate as the .25-20 and is 
far more reliable as a killer. I have been shoot- 
ing the two cartridges on jack rabbits, and the 
old .32-20 makes wounds out of comparison with 
the smaller cartridge. I think that .82-20 High 
Velocity would kill deer very nicely, if hit pretty 


close to a vital spot. The .25-20 might merely 
sting the beast if hit in the same place. Don’t 
believe anything of the kind about the .25-20 


killing as well as the larger cartridge; not unless 
the velocity is raised to better than 2,500 feet. 

I do not know that the 25-inch barrel would be 
any more accurate than the 22-inch, but if you 
shot the two guns with ordinary peep and ivory 
sights, you would probably make about an inch 
closer groups at 100 yards with the longer barrel. 
This would be due to the sighting more than any- 
thing else. Put telescopes on the two rifles and 
the difference in their accuracy would not be no- 
ticed.—Editor. 





Go Ahead and Shoot It, Mr. Cokman 

I am employed in a plantation in the state of 
Vera Cruz, and have recently purchased a Mauser 
sporting rifle, caliber 7.65 mm., together with 
some 150 rounds of ammunition, my aim being 
the use of such arm for hunting purposes, as there 
is plenty of deer, tigers and other big game 
nearby. I must confess that I have little knowl- 
edge regarding firearms, and have been told that 
old ammunition is dangerous on account of pres- 
sures; also that some cartridges keep in condi- 
tion for a considerable time and others do not. 
Upon my coming to Mexico I intended to pur- 
chase some ammunition, in order to throw away 
the old, but could not obtain a single cartridge. 
nor more information, and in consequence wish 
you would let me know if it is possible to detect 
before firing if such old ammunition is or is not 
in a dangerous condition. In other words, is it 
true that old powder is not dangerous unless 
grains are united, forming a compact mass?—W. 
B. Cokman, Mexico. 


Answer.—I have no sort of belief that your 
ammunition is in a dangerous condition. Shoot 
it. You have a strong action in that Mauser, and 
can depend on it to hold together, even if your 
shells are forty years old. I suppose they are about 
ten years old, and while they might show some 
variation in velocity, they will be a darn sight bet- 
ter than no ammunition at all. Du Pont powders 
will keep as long as I have ever tried any of them 
(about twenty years), and while you may have 
a German powder, I think it will be found O. K. 
— Editor. 


Loads for a New Niedner 7 mm. 

May I have your advice upon the following? 
Niedner is making a close-chambered 7 mm. for 
me. In order to obtain the highest efficiency from 
this arm, what do you consider the best charges 
for the 139-grain and 175-grain in both soft point 
and expanding? I realize that close chambering 
accelerates pressures. Also, what would you rec- 
ommend as the best primer? I have followed 
your articles in various publications and know the 
7 mm. is also a favorite with you.—R. C. Leib- 
hart, Ore. 


Answer.—I got good work out of the 7 mm. 
Niedner, using 40 grains of Du Pont No. 18 and 
the 175-grain bullet, or 43 grains of this powder 
and the 139-grain. I also used 43 grains of the 
same powder with the Western Tool and Copper 
Company 150-grain bullet. In No. 16 Du Pont, 
which is perhaps a better powder, you could use 
46 grains with the 139-grain bullet for a velocity 
of 2,900 feet, or 47 grains of No. 15 for the same 
velocity. Using the heavier bullet, cut your pow- 
der charge about 4 grains. The Du Pont Com- 
pany gives 49 grains as the charge of No. 15, but 
that is the limit, and pressures should go a trifle 
higher with the Niedner barrel than the standard. 
I have been using Western No. 8 primers and U. 
S. 8%—didn’t see any fault in either of these. 
Probably about all the primers are good today. 
They all know the same process of building 2 
primer that leaves little acid fouling.—Editor 


Small-Bore Rifles and Cartridges 

I enjoy the articles on small-bore shooting very 
much, and wish we had more of that type. Why 
is so much spoken of the Savage .22-caliber rifle 
and so little of the magazine loading repeater, 
which, to me, is far superior in quick action and 
accuracy? Altho this is perhaps a simple ques- 
tion, which is the best .22-caliber cartridge for 
all-round shooting—smokeless or Lesmok?—C. F 
Stahl, Idaho. 


Answer.—I am inclined, myself, to entirely qu't 
using .22-caliber smokeless cartridges. The only 
thing that would cause me to use them would be 
higher velocity, whereas, that’s the very thing 
they haven’t got. Lesmok is the better cartriige 
anyhow. People are inclined to write of the r fe 
they happen to own, I suppose, and if they ow" 
the .22 Savage, model 1919, they are nearly sur 
to like it-—Editor. 
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The .300 Savage Bolt Action 

I am just writing you for a little information 
about high-powers. My first gun in this class 
was a .22 igh-Power, an awfully accurate little 
run, but not enough lead. Next I got a .250- 
2000. Much better, but still not enough lead. 
Now I am about in the notion of getting a Sav- 

ge .800 and would like some information about 
the bolt action, as both of mine were lever ac- 
tion. Is the bolt more positive than the lever? 
Does the action of the bolt action Savage com- 
pare with the .30-’06 Springfield or .30-40 Krag 
as to being positive in loading and ejecting? I 
read an article in the June, 1925, Outdoor Life, 
where you recommended the Krag when restocked 
and resighted. Would it have more wallop with 
180-grain bullet than the Savage with 150-grain? 
I have a friend who has a Krag carbine and is al- 
ways telling of the shocking power, but when we 
went deer hunting he always lugged an old .30-30 
Winchester. Just how much velocity would the 
Krag carbine have at 100 yards with 180-grain 
bullet, and how would it compare with .300 Sav- 
age as to velocity, energy and trajectory ?—Jack 
W. Davies, Mo. 

Answer.—The Savage bolt is practically the 
same thing as the Springfield, both based on the 
Mauser—just as reliable and strong as the Spring- 
field, the Mauser or any other rifle. The .30 Krag 
and the .300 Savage are pretty much alike in 
energy and some other things, tho, of course, the 
Savage has the higher velocity. Krag, 180-grain 
bullet, U. S. cartridge; velocity, 2,510 feet; en- 
ergy, 2,520 foot-pounds. Savage .300, 150-grain 
bullet; velocity, 2,700 feet; energy, 2,430 foot- 
pounds. The longer and heavier bullet of the 
Krag would probably be more effective on very 
large game; no difference on deer. ‘Trajectory of 
the .300, 2.94 inches, midway 200 yards. Krag, 
3.0 inches.—Editor. 


An Old-Time Rifle 

I read an article in Outdoor Life for May, 1925, 
in regard to old Marlins. I have one here which 
I got on a ranch in wéstern Kansas, and it sure 
was a wreck. I took it back home and worked it 
over, repaired all broken parts, trimmed 2 inches 
off of barrel and magazine in order to regain some 
rifling at muzzle. Serial number is 19,952; solid 
frame; barrel stamped ‘“‘Marlin Repeating Arms 
Co., 1887;” full magazine; lever action; rifle butt 
stock and plate; was 24-inch octagon barrel, now 
22-inch. I believe it has been bored to .44, which 
is stamped over chamber. It is a very light 
frame gun. I only shot it once to see if it would 
work after I repaired it. It worked fine. Of 
course, the rifling is pitted at breech. The gun 
has old-fashioned sights; no stamp or number 
whatever on tang of frame. The frame isn’t nearly 
as big or heavy as the 1892 Winchester .25-20. 
Please tell me, did the Marlin Company at one time 
have the distinction of putting the very best steel 
in their barrels of any any rifles made in this 
country? I have several rifles and six-shooters but 
I can’t figure this Marlin.—Russell Starn, Wash 

Answer.—This letter from Mr. Starn seems to 
be asking our readers for some information as to 
his old-time Marlin; therefore it is up to them to 
tell him what they know about a gun of this kind. 
All I know is that the gun is a good relic.— 
Editor. 


Two Parkers to Be Proud Of 
I have a Chicago friend who has been hunting 
with me for the past two years. He is a new one 
at the game and has really never owned a good 
gun. He is going to buy two guns, the best 
grade Parker makes—$725 each. He doesn’t care 
what they cost, and it’s up to me to get the speci- 
fications right. I am all set as to the measure- 
ments, but I am not exactly sure as to how I 
want the barrels bored. He is going to get one 
{2-gauge for wildfowl shooting, and one 16-gauge, 
principally to be used for quail, in fairly heavy 
cover. Here is what I had in mind. Please tell 
me if I’m all right; if not, tell me what they 
s.ould be. For the 12 I was, of course, figuring 
30 inch barrels, full choke. Do the Parker 
‘ople make the long range magnum gun? For 
16-gauge quail gun I was thinking of right 
rrel improved cylinder, left 60 per cent choke. 
ight to have two good ones. I will shoot them 
much as he will; in fact, when we go hunting 
makes me do all the shooting and he thinks I 
as he calls it, a master shooter. I want these 
is to be right, considering the price he is pay- 
and will appreciate your information very 
uch. Have been reading your articles in Outdoor 
fe a long while and figure that you can give me 
e information I can rely upon.—Henry G. Eng- 
ing, Ill. 
Answer.—I do not see anything wrong with 
ur specifications. I do not know whether or 


trips. Mail the coupon today. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT 
COMPANY, 
78 Boat Street, Miamisburg, Ohlo. 





HANDY, STAUNCH AND STURDY 


ut your boat in your car or carry It under your arm. When you get to the 
water unfold it, and in six to eight minutes you are ready to shove off. That's 
what you can do when you own an ACME Folding Boat or Canoe. It will do 
anything a wooden boat will*do—and more. It is lighter, easier to handle, and 
safe. It won’t snag, tear, or leak. 

usage. It will carry enormous loads. And the price is surprisingly low. 

Thirty-six Years’ Experience Making This Boat. Sold Ali Over The World 

A more convenient boat is not made. Mail the coupon and get all the facts 
about it. Let us tell you how it is built. What its thousands of users think 
of it. Why it is just the boat you want for your fishing, hunting and outing 


ACME FOLDING BOATS AND CANOES 


It is rugged, strong, and will stand rough 





s 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., ts 
75 Boat Street, Miamisburg, Ohio. 
By return mail, please send me, without any 
obligation, full details of your Acme Folding 
Boats and Canoes. 


Name ccccccese Sovceecceccooccsceses ecccceccece 


AGMress 2... cccccccccscccssccccccctteccccovccece 























Weighs only 8% pounds! 





Light and Warm as Eiderdown 
, At Much Less Cost 


Cold-proof, vermin-proof, water-proof. Price very much less than an eiderdown bag 
that is no warmer and no lighter. 78 x 30 inches. Outside is of water-proof cloth, 
the inside coming next to the body of O. D. cloth. Contains a removable pad- 
ding of ‘‘Ceibasilk,” also a padded pocket for the feet. The end 


flap protects against storm and wind. You can sleep comfort- 
ably in an Aiaskan blizzard with this outfit. Circular free. 





KAPO (Comeany 
COMPANY 
Dept. L 


76 Traverse St. Boston, Mass. 














IN COMFORT—AND 
SAVE HOTEL BILLS 





Campers’ Umbrella TENT 


Easy to erect. Water-proofed and in- 
sect-proof. Screened windows and door $ 50 
with storm curtains, umbrella arms, 

* 


poles and stakes, ——. ready to 
erect. All parts heavily reinforced. 


Meets every requirement. Sizes 7’x 7’, 
1’x9, 9x11’. Also full line of Size 7 x 7 feet 
CAMP EQUIPMENT TS 


Illustrated Descriptive Folder Upon Request 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers and Camp Outfitters in the East 
143 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















BEAN’S 
New Indian Moccasin 
$2.85 


Postpaid 







With 
single sole, 
spring heel, $3.85 
Strictly hand-made. 
Worn by Indians and 
whites since Maine was made a State. Lots 
of factories make moccasins, but if there isa 
better one, I have yet to see it. 

Sizes: Boys’, 3 to 6; Men’s, 6 to 12. Colors: 
Black and dark oiled tanned 

















Send for free sample of leather used in these Moc- 
casins and Catalog. 











L. L. BEAN 
421 Main Street Freeport, Maine 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 











AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass, 
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WRITE! 
THIS INTERESTING 16-page ovtn o items for 
** Comfortable Camping’ is brimming with ways and 
means to make your hunting, fishing or motor camping 

ip more nt. Profusely illustrated. Describes new 
folding boat, Whall’s tents, air mattresses, fishing capes, 
sleeping , and 40 others. 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME NOW 
METROPOLITAN 


CAMP GOODS FOLKS 
Dept. G-7 Athol, Mass. 




















ROBE 
plus 


BAG! 


A large, warm sleeping robe and a snug sleeping 

bag, allin one. A patented fastening device trans- 

forms the robe into a bag in a “ jiffy.’’ 78x 90 inches 
flat. 36 x 84 inches folded. Rolls up, 12 x 36 inches. 

Choice of four weights, varying as to lining and 

interlining. Full description in our new Camp Out- 

fits Catalog. Also tents, bags, utensils, etc., for every 
camping purpose. Free. Write for it today. 
DAVID T. 

* ABERCROMBIE 
COMPANY 
Dept. OL-7 

311 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 
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not the Parkers make these magnum shotguns you 
mention, but they will make a gun which will 
shoot well, probably better than either you or 
your friend can hold. I’d be perfectly content 
with that Parker myself. For the 16-gauge, for 
my own particular use, both barrels would be 
choked pretty much the same, say 50 per cent 
for the first barrel and 55 per cent for the second. 
However, this might not suit you. I find that 
when quail shooting I take a more accurate aim 
with the first barrel than I do with the second, 
and if either barrel is to be open bored I’d just 
as soon have it the second barrel. I usually 
whang in that second barrel in a hurry, if the first 
barrel misses, and don’t hold it as well as I ought 
to. Consequently my best quail gun is bored be- 
tween 50 and 55 per cent for both barrels. I like 
a gun that is a little better than an improved 
cylinder for the first barrel, in this country, 
where birds are in short grass and do not lie so 
well as they do in Illinois along the hedges. Con- 
gratulate you and your friend on those Parker 
guris:— Editor. 


Ballistics of 6.5 mm. Waffenfabrik Mauser 

I am thinking of buying a 6.5 mm. short Waf- 
fenfabrik Mauser sporting carbine, light weight, 
with double set trigger. Please give me the tra- 
jectories, “energy, velocity, grains of powder in 
charge, and weight of soft nose bullets —M. S. 
Kemmerer, N. J. 

Answer.—Velocity of 6.5 mm. varies a good 
deal with the loading, and European cartridges are 
said to be loaded to higher velocity than ours. 
Here is the Remington cartridge: Weight of bul- 
let, 150 grains; velocity, 2,250 feet; energy, 1,690 
pounds; trajectory, midway the 200-yard range, 
4.5 inches. Powder charge would be about 35 
grains of Du Pont No. 16 for the velocity given, 
and might be increased to 38 grains for a higher 
velocity and an increased energy. Bullets are to 
be had for this gun, 129, 140, 150, 160-grain.— 
Editor. — 


Barrel Length and Choke for Quail 

Am purchasing a new field gun. Quail in Mis- 
souri Ozarks generally offer one covey shot in 
open, then singles always in brush. Have decided 
upon a 12 double. Would you be kind enough to 
give me your advice on length of barrels and bor- 
ing? Should prefer 26-inch barrels, bored about 
65 and 45 per cent, but as I am a poor shot, and 
have only been shooting about three years, do not 
know what is best.—R. S. Murdock, Mo. 

Answer.—Have the gun with 26-inch barrels in 
a weight of 634 pounds. Barrels as you have giv- 
en are about right in choke, improved cylinder 
first barrel and modified second, or about 60 per 
cent for second barel. These light and short bar- 
rels are fine for quail, but ought not to be full 
choke, since they cannot be held as steadily as a 
heavy gun.—KEditor. 


Shot Shells for Fox Hunting 

Will you please tell me the proper wads to use 
over black powder in 12-gauge shells? as I wish 
to load them with 3% drams, 1% ounces of shot, 
such sizes as BB, 1 and 2, for fox hunting. I 
cut. open a factory loaded black powder shell and 
it had a thin cardboard wad over powder; next 
came two thick, soft cardboards. There were no 
felt wads at all. I have loaded quite a few bulk 
smokeless when I owned a 10-gauge Ithaca. I 
always used a grease-proof, then two %-inch felt 
wads and one of thin felt if there was room, us- 
ing 1% ounces of No. 2 or No. 4 shot, and got 
good results. But I sold the 10, as it was too 
heavy to carry on long hunts. Will get an Ithaca 
No. 1, or Fox 12-gauge. What length of barrels 
would you suggest on this 12 for fox hunting? 
How would 28-inch, one full, the other modified, 
be for shocting buck shot at long range, say 60 
to 80 yards?—John Colbert, N. Y. 

Answer.—For fox hunting, according to Lou 
Smith of the Ithaca Gun Company, a lot of walk- 
ing is in prospect, and a light gun feels a lot bet- 
ter than a heavy one at the end of the day. He 
shoots a light gun with short barrels, but full 
choked. I suppose he is about right, being a fox 
hunter first, last, and all the time. I therefore 
suggest that you procure a gun with 26-inch bar- 
rels, full choked, weighing about 7% pounds, and 
shoot the most powerful load in it that you can 
find. About the wadding, the reason the factory 
used those wads was probably solely on the 
grounds of economy. You do not need to econo- 
mize on the few shells you will load, so by all 
means use felt wads, best you can find. Blackedge 
are good enough; one cardboard, two Blackedge 
%-inch, and then the shot. Buckshot, factory 
loads, shoot better in a full choke than in a modi 
fied or cylinder bore. The shot are selected to 


chamber in the choke.—Editor. 
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Concerning the Mauser .30-’06 

I have been planning on buying a .30-’06 Mau 
ser, bolt action hammerless. What do you think 
of it, and how does it compare with the .30-’06 
Springfield for action, workmanship ‘and dura- 
bility? I would also like to know about what 
length of time it would take for the shot.of a 12- 
gauge average duck load, say 3% dramszof pow- 
der and 1% ounces of No. 5 shot, to’ travel 60 
yards?—S. B. McDonald, Mont. ; 

Answer.—So far as the action of the Mauser 
rifle is concerned, nothing better is to be had. 
The Springfield is merely a Mauser with minor 
changes. Nothing whatever will be found wrong 
with the Mauser, except that many claim the 
rifle is not so accurately bored to gauge as our 
rifles. There may be a variation, according to re- 
ports I get, of several thousandths of an inch in 
the bore of different Mauser rifles; this, perhaps, 
because they are made by so many firms. But 
the cartridge, you see, will be made to fit just 
one bore, and you might get hold of a rifle that 
is too large in bore for the cartridge. The re- 
sult would be a falling off in accuracy, perhaps 
from. 2-inch groups to 4-inch. This wouldn’t 
really make much difference in results, using the 
rifle only for game shooting. I therefore believe 
that in the Mauser you would get a very good 
hunting rifle and you might have the luck to get 
a fine shooting rifle besides. Write to C. S. Land- 
is, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
for his booklet of Information to Shooters. This 
will give you the time over the course for the load 
you have mentioned, and a good many other 
loads.—Editor. 


Wants Best Automatic. Pistol 

There are a few questions that I would appre- 
ciate very much if you will answer: Being some- 
what of a moose hunter, am out to find the best 
automatic pistol to take on these trips. I wish to 
get a powerful automatic and also an accurate 
one. You state in your November issue that the 
.45 automatic Government Model is the best. 
Will you please tell me why Colt manufacturers 
advertise a .38-caliber automatic pistol “Mili- 
tary’? Model, also .45-caliber Colt automatic pis- 
tol (adopted by the United States Government) ? 
This is rather confusing as they are both military 
models; therefore, it makes it difficult to choose 
which is,the best. The Government Model sells 
for $36.75 and the .88 Military Model sells for 
$43.50. This also makes it confusing; that is why 
I would like your advice on these two guns. Will 
you advise if the Luger is a superior gun to the 
Colt automatic which you recommend?—W. Mc- 
Rae, Ill. 

Answer.—The United States Army formerly 
used the .88 Colt automatic. Later the caliber 
was changed to .45, by way of’ getting more 
knock down power. The Colt Company still 
makes the .88 Colt and it still retains its name 
as the Military Model. During the war the 
United States Army used both the Colt revol- 
ver, .45-caliber, and the S. & W. revolver, as well 
as the Colt automatic pistol, all of the same cali- 
ber for the same cartridge. The present army 
side arm is the .45 Colt automatic. No, I do not 
think that the Luger is superior to a Colt. With 
our cartridges the Luger seems a good deal more 
liable to jam than one of our guns.—Editor. 


Target Sights for Model 24 Remington 

I recently purchased a Model 24 Remington .22 
long rifle. I want to use it principally for target 
work from 25 up to 150 yards. iy some 
question in my mind as to what sights*to use for 
best results. What sights would you suggest? Is 
the present front sight, the one issued with the 
gun, satisfactory to use with a peep sight? Should 
the present rear sight be removed when using a 
peep sight? I do not care for a telescope. Do you 
think this rifle s accurate at 150 yards? What 
groups should it make at 50, 100 and 150 yards if 
held right? I don’t believe this gun shoots as 
hard as a repeater, due to it being operated by 
recoil. Do you?—Rockford Moore, Mo. 

Answer.—Lyman makes a rear peep sight for 
this gun and I doubt if you can procure a better 
one. The sight on the front end of the gun is 
good enough. This is the combination I use my- 
self. The gun is not a real target rifle, for various 
reasons—too light, too short in the barrel—but it 
shoots very fine at that. You can expect, with 
good holding, to make 3 or 3%-inch groups at 100 
yards, compared with 2-inch for a 9-pound 28- 
inch barreled target rifle like the 52 Winchester 
or the Springfield .22. I never have noticed any 
difference in the velocity of automatic arms and 
others, but this point could be settled only by 
writing to somebody that has a chronograph. Du 
Pont could tell you. Take off the rear sight 
when using a peep.—Editor. 
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“Shooting Better Than We Can Hold” 

What is the meaning of the statement, or |as 
it any meaning, that a certain gun will shoot bet- 
ter than the average man can hold? Does su 
statement justify a poor shot in using an inac- 
curate rifle? Would not an inaccurate rifle de- 
tract from anyone’s score more often than help ::? 
—S. O. Bryant, Mo. 

Answer.—The statement that a gun shoots 
closer than we can hold hasn’t much meaning. I|t 
is just one of those sayings that is repeated from 
man to man. However, if a gun shot so well tha: 
to the best of our knowledge, and best we could 
see in sighting, every bullet went precisely where 
we held it, then, for us, that gun would about 
shoot as close as we could hold, notwithstanding 
the fact that target might not be very fine. For a 
good shot no rifle shoots as good as we can sight, 
or if it does with iron sights it won’t with tele. 
scope, but will always vary from the sights more 
or less. An inch group at 100 yards would be 
about as fine as a man could sight, but not one in 
a thousand of the very best rifles will shoot inch 
groups at 100 yards. If the rifle would do it the 
ammunition wouldn’t. Groups at 100 yards, or any 
other distance, means ten-shot groups. I recently 
saw a five-shot group fired from the Springfield, 
all of which could be entirely covered with a 
penny, but before the ten shots had been fired the 
group had enlarged to nearly 2 inches.—Editor. 


\ New A.& A.Goods 4% 


New .410-Gauge 

The Hunter Arms Company announces an ad- 
dition to its line of guns in .410-gauge. The gun 
is to have 26-inch barrels, and weighs approxi- 
mately 5 pounds. It is to be built to order, the 
same as other L. C. Smith guns, or it may be had 
in standard dimensions of stock. The gun may be 
had with all the refinements found on other Smith 
guns, including the Hunter single trigger, ejector 
or non-ejector, and with raised, matted rib if de- 
sired. 


— 





Improvement in Savage No. 20 Bolt Rifle 

The Savage Arms Corporation is bringing out 
an improved model of its No. 20 bolt-action rifle. 
The stock has been improved, having a higher 
comb, a better grip, and neater lines. The barre! 
is 24 inches long, heavier and stiffer thruout, 
bringing the weight of the piece up to about 7 
pounds. The front sight base is integral with the 
barrel, and choice of beads may be had. No rear 
sight is placed on the barrel, thus doing away with 
the rear sight slot, which riflemen have never 
liked. The rear sight is a Lyman, with provi- 
sions made for- both micrometer elevation and 
windage. The rifle is said to be the finest bal- 
anced and most highly accurate of any ever 
turned out by the Savage factory. The arm is fitted 
with sling swivels, and: sling strap is furnished to 
order. This new Model 20 is chambered for the 
two most popular Savage cartridges, the .250-3000 
and the Savage .300. It can be had with the 
usual Savage refinements, fancy wood, fancy 
checkering and engraving to order. 


Revised Edition of Ideal Handbook 

The Lyman Gunsight Corporation of Middle- 
field, Conn. (now owner of the Ideal Manufac- 
turing Company), announces that it will shortly 
bring out a new and revised edition of the Ideal 
Handbook. In making the revision Maj. Town- 
send Whelen will have charge of rifles and rifle 
tools, Maj. Julian Hatcher of pistols and revol- 
vers, Capt. Chas. Askins of shotguns. Revision 
of the Handbook is now under way and the new 
issue should be out about July 1, 1926. 


New Type of .22 

An entirely new type of .22 rifle has just been 
put on the market by Carl Walther (Germany) 
and is being offered in the United States and 
Canada. The first samples have just arrived in 
the United States. This .22 bolt-action precision 
automatic comes in two models with interchange- 
able five and ten-shot magaines of the automatic 
pistol type. 


U. S. Agents for Webley & Scott Arms 

The Hoffman Arms Company of 100 East 42nd 
street, New York City, formerly New Yor< 
branch of Hoffman Arms Company, will be known 
hereafter as the W. & C. Scott Arms Compa' 
Inc. They are in no way connected with a: 
other American concern—and will continue, as 
the past, to act as sole United States agents i' 
Webley and W. & C. Scott arms. Capt. J. F 
Portugal, well known in this field for many years, 
will continue in active management of this bus 
ness as president and general manager. 
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Alaska’s New Game Law 
After many months of investigation and 


study, the Alaska Game Commission met 
last month and recommended to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a new code of hunting 
and trapping reguations for Alaska, which 
have been approved by the Biological Sur- 
vey. 

A maximum possession limit is provided 
for game animals, the same as the maxi- 
mum seasonal limit, with the provision that 
in interior and northern Alaska permits 
may be issued to possess more than the 
seasonal bag limit on game animals when 
domestic meats are not available and the 
seasonal limit on game is not sufficient for 
local needs. In parts of northern Alaska 
meat of big-game animals and grouse and 
ptarmingan may be sold uncooked, but 
only by the person by whom killed. 

We are sorry to say that the daily bag 
limits on ducks has been increased from 
twenty to twenty-five, and the limit on 
brant and geese from six to eight; further- 
more, the maximum possession limit on 
waterfowl is raised from fifty to seventy- 
five 

Guides are not now required to devote 
the principal part of their time during the 
hunting season to guiding hunting parties. 
Guides are compelled to take out guides’ 
licenses, a very necessary provision. 

Under the new regulation a sportsman 
whe holds a game license to hunt, may pos- 
sess and transport at any time within or 
out of the territory, one moose, three deer, 
three caribou, three mountain goats, and 
three in the aggregate of large brown and 
grizzly bears—or any parts of such animals, 
but no more of any one kind, legally taken 
by him. 

Proper precautions seem to have been 
taken in the new law against the sale of 
game in Alaska. 

One of the best things which the Alaska 
Game Commission put thru is the provi- 
sion limiting the killing of grizzly and big 
brown bears to three in the aggregate for 
the season, and closing the season from 
June 21 to August 31. The law provides 
that any person may kill a large brown or 
grizzly bear at any time or in any manner 
when such animal is inflicting or attempt- 
ing to inflict injury to either the person or 
personal property of any individual, or may 
kill such bear in a pursuit comme need with- 
in forty-eight hours after the commission 
of such offense; provided further, that such 
bear may be killed at any time in any 
manner when found within half a mile of a 
person’s regular place of residence and such 
person has just cause to fear injury to per- 
sons or his personal property by reason 
thereof. No steel traps shall be used for the 
purposes permitted herein. 

The closed season on black bears is very 
appropriately named as May 31 to October 
1. This includes the brown and blue (gla- 
cier bears) color variations of the black. 
There has been drastic need for such pro- 
tection as the Game Commission has seen 
fit to propose on bears. For some time re- 
ports have shown that the big browns espe- 
cially have been diminishing in numbers. 
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It would be a very regrettable thing if we 
ever allowed that greatest of all our big- 
game animals to disappear. 

We congratulate the Alaska Game Com- 
mission on its foresight in this respect, and 
also compliment the Biological Survey in 
following the suggestions made by the com- 
mission. Epriror. 


Sunday Fishing—Why Not? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I hope you can 
find a little space for a Pennsylvanian re- 
garding Sunday fishing. Most of us have 
our own pet hobby or grouch. Mine is to 
have the law repealed that prohibits this 
form of harmless and healthful recreation 
in this state, which is one of the two states 
that has such a law. I would like to see 
both sides discussed by Pennsylvanians. 

What appeals to me most in Outdoor Life 
is the word “conserve” instead of “pro- 
hibit.” I think the fisherman whose only 
possible time to fish is Sunday, and he re- 
frains because he chooses to be a law- 
abiding citizen, has the makings of a real 
conservationist, and would become quicker 
an active member of the Izaak Walton 
League and a more willing worker in re- 
stocking and fighting stream pollution, 
could he have at least one day a week dur- 
ing the season to enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bor. I personally know of dyed-in-the- 
wool fishermen who each year take out a 
license with the hope that circumstances 
will allow them at least one day’s fishing 
during the entire season. The rest of the 
time they can only envy the man whose en- 
vironments permit him to come from afar, 
fill the camps and fish six days a week. 
Those of us who can only fish occasionally 
are in the big majority; but, the man of 
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influence is more likely to be in the clas 
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who can fish as often as he chooses, aad 
quite naturally is not interested in Suncay 
fishing, as all real fishermen are good, 


square sportsmen. 
Why not help us working men to hay 
Sunday fishing? DeWirrt A. SHor 
Pa 


ct 


Note.—We can see no reason why every state 
in the Union is not liberal enough in its laws to 
allow the men who work six days a week to get 
a little recreation on Sunday by engaging in 
either hunting or fishing.—Editor. 





Proof of Albino Moose Strain 

Editor Outdoor Life :—E enclose photo of 
the only albino moose ever known. It was 
killed on the Saspi Peninsula, fall of 1923, 
and I have the mounted head here. In- 
quiry has been made thru many zoologists, 
but none had seen or had substantiated 
evidence of the existence of white moose. 

Quebec. Georce BorsrEnt 


Note.—Appreciating the fact that the photo- 
graph submitted by Mr. Boisrent is that of a very 
unusual moose specimen, we communicated with 
Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, requesting an expression from him as to 
the rarity of albinism in moose, if, indeed, it were 
ae known to exist. At long intervals we 

ear of a white animal, thought to be a moose, be- 
ing seen by guides or ounnen in the northern 
game fields, but aparently none has been able to 
say with absolute certainty that it was a moose. 
One instance, in particular, is that of P. O. Beau- 
lieu, a well known big-game sportsman of South 
Dakota, who was hunting last fall on the Kenai 
Peninsula, and whose story of the trip is now ap- 
pearing in Outdoor Life. In the second and con- 
cluding chapter, which follows next month, he 
tells of seeing, in company with his guide (a man 
of long experience in that district), a white ani- 
mal which they took to be an albino moose; but, 
while reasonably close, it was in heavy timber and 
quickly disappeared from view. 


Dr. Nelson’s letter follows: 

“T am much interested in the cut you sent me 
showing the albino moose head. 

“So far as we have been able to ascertain, al- 
bino moose are exceedingly rare. In the second 
edition (1920) of Samuel Merrill’s ‘The Moose 
Book,’ he states on page 68 that albino moose are 
unknown. Mr. E. A. Preble of the Biological 
Survey, in 1907, during one of his trips in North- 
ern Canada, saw a partial albino moose head 
mounted in a taxidermist’s shop at Edmonton, Al- 
berta, which had been taken on the Athabaska 
River. This head, he tells me, was not so white 
as the one shown in the illustration you have sent 
me. 

“In view of the enormous number of moose 
which have been seen yearly by sportsmen and 
others for many years without Ssleaies to light 
any moose showing a considerable state of albin- 
ism, it can be taken as a fact that albinism is ex- 
ceedingly rare with these animals. This being the 
case, the specimen illustrated in the cut you sent 
me is of much interest.’ EDITOR. 


lead 





Mounted head of an albino moose—a rare specimen (photo by George Boisrent) 
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African Man Killers 
Editor Outdoor Life :—Thinking it might 

be interesting to know some of the doings 

of big game in the last few months in this 

vicinity, I am submitting the following in- 
ients: 

A lady who had been on an extensive 
safari, and shot most of the African big 

id small game, was on her way back and 
had almost completed the trip when she 
vent out after a lion. She wounded him, 
hut did not stop him, and he literally tore 
her to shreads. 

Another lady that had done much safari 
vork and shooting, went out with a light 
rife and wounded a rhino. It charged and 
iught her and badly mauled her. She was 
taken to a farm house and meanwhile a 
man and his wife and child drove up in a 
ir and got out at a spring for water near 
vhere the rhino had been wounded. The 
first inkling they had of any trouble was 
when the rhino dashed out of the bush at 
them. The man told his wife to run and 





The African buffalo. (Killed and photographed 
by Ralph H. White) 


he stood and waived his arms to draw the 
rhino’s attention to himself. The rhino 
chased him around the car several times, 
when he stumbled and fell. The rhino 
then caught him and killed him almost in- 
stantly and then went off. The child and a 
native boy saw it all from the car. The 
lady got help and a party came down with 
big guns and finished the rhino. Meanwhile 
the first lady, who had wounded the rhino, 
had died of her injuries. 

Another rhino got into a flock of sheep. 
There were rapid fluctuations, up and 
down, in the wool industry for a few min- 
utes—and when the rhino had finished his 
game, there were fifty dead sheep around. 

At Naivasha Lake, a young fellow was 
walking down the road (it is a good motor 
road) during the daytime with his gun. 
Suddenly a leopard dashed out, but he had 
10 time to fire. He threw up his arms to 
protect his face and the leopard knocked 
him down and grabbed him by the seat of 

is trousers, where he was fattest. The na- 

ive boy who was along dashed back up 
he road and that distracted the leopard’s 
ittention and he jumped off and made 
fter him, but the boy was qualifying for 
. world’s record and the leopard didn’t 
stand a show, so he turned off into the 
brushes. The wounded boy was unpleas- 
intly, but not severely, bitten. Chairs 
were not attractive to him for some time. 
No poisoning resulted, as he was lucky to 
be near a fine doctor’s house and got 
promptly treated. I saw the leopard’s 
‘racks again a short time afterwards but 
had no time to sit up for him. He was 
undoubtedly a good one, but the tracks 
were not very large. 

On this same farm a short time after- 
wards, a native boy went down the road 
a short distance from the shambra (house) 
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Z° makes them so popular 


The action and the balance of a Bnstol Steel 
Fishing Rod is nigh onto perfect. You forget 
you have it in your hand until the fish strikes, 
then comes that confidence in the strength of 
this finest of steel rods. You just know that 
the fish is yours. 

There's a Bristol for every kind of fishing and 


for every taste. And every one is guaranteed 
for 3 yearsin workmanship and matenal. Sold 


a by the best sporting goods dealers. 


eines" 4 Rod WRITE today for free catalog giving full 
information and prices of Bristol Steel Fish- 


ing Rods. 





No. 8 Bristol Jointed Steel Fly Rod 
—10 feet long—three joints, each 
38 inches long. Weight about 914 
ounces. Cork handle. Steel snake 
guides and one-ring fly top. Nickel 
mountings. Price $5.50. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, or- 
der direct enclosing price. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 157 Horton St. 
Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines, 
Luckie Rods, Meek Reels, Blue Grass Reels. 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods 


a YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
Open illustrated; $4.15 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 





























He Rolls Over 
— Just Like a Crip 









% oz. 
6 colora- 
tions 


Price 95c 










while it was still daylight and was caught 





S—the greatest sport of all! And 

so easy, SO inexpensive to enjoy! 
With a rowboat and the Super Elto 
you have an open sesame to the world of 
bright sunshine and sparkling waters—of 
fishing, cruising, racing and every form of 
water recreation. That’s,the splendid new 
sport of outboard motor boating. 


More power! New features! Same low price! 
The Super Elto is a history-making value. Do 
you want speed? Here is surpassing speed! 
Power? Here is ¥3 more power and no in- 
creased weight! Easy Starting? Hereis the 
only quarter turn starter. Instant starting! 
And dependability! And compact portability! 


Send for Catalog! A real guide to motor 


value. Beautifully illustrated, intensely in- 
teresting. Write today. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 41 Mfr’s Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











The Bassy-Getum wiggles and wobbles and 
darts and rolls over on his side—just like a 
ctipple. Ease up on the line and he comes to 
the surface kicking around, feeble like. 

That’s the kind that looks good to atackle-bust- 
er—easy to catch, but he can’t bust the Bassy— 
he’s tough, made of hollow bronze, shaped like 
a baby bass, fins, tail, gills, eyes, mouth — just 
try to find his equal for action or looks. 


2 Quit bother- 
ing about 
spooling. This 
Winona reel spools 
itself. No compli- 
cated mechanism. 
Simplebutsturdy.Runs 
like a breeze —an 
noiseless. Thumb the 
hub — not the spool. 100 yd. 15 Ib. capacity. 
Free folder showing complete Outing and Boyer lines. 







Outing Mfg.Co. 


568 Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, Ind. 
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THE GREAT WEST 


odcy is the time 
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in beauty and brilliancy. 


\ 525 Fourtventh St. comm, Cole 
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These pictures are from our process of Facsimile U 
done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
Price, $2.00. 


Send 5c¢ postage for Catalogue 
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Paintings 
They rival the originals 
Plain in colors, $1.00. 










FIRST AID TO ANIMALS 


By DR. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 


Indispensable to every one who owns any sort of 
animal, from domestic pet to farm stock. Tells 
clearly and authoritatively how to care for any 
sick or injured animal. Explains what to do in 
case of accident; how to handle vicious, fright- 
ened, poisoned or rabid animals; deals exhaustive- 
ly with the symptoms, nature and emergency 
treatment of innumerable ailments. 


395 Pages—lIllustrated—$2.60 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 





There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new book 


AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


|} 


No expense has 
been spared in 
illustrating this 
book. There are 
over a hundred 
interesting pic- 
tures which form 
a special feature 
of the book. 
They are from 
original photo- 
graphs and they 
graphically con- 
vey the experi- 
ence of Sutton 
and his party on 
their tnp from 
the coast into the 
African interior. 


$2.35 


| POSTPAID 
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Fill out and mail this order form today 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me_____-_copies of the new book 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton— “An African Holiday.” 


Enclosed find $____-_--- , or send C.O.D. 

Es sicciicinnneeciiiian, naskansnthudiaatcae cence 
OE AERTS PREG LPT MR ae. 
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Hunting Big Game With 
il in Africa 


By Er M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa, 
2% years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sports- 


Hostess Bie Caste 
wit 
Dogs IN ATRIA 


man. His thrilling adven- 
* tures after lions and other 
big game will interest you 
from beginning to end. The 
book contains over 
pages. Edition limited. 


$3.10 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 

















Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er M. Shelley 

(Author of “Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Re- 
trievers. 

Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
The Easiest, Quickest and Most Natural Way to 
Break Your Dog. 

Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive 
Kennel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple 
Dog Doctoring. 

OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 

Paper Cover, $1.60; Cloth Cover, $2.10 








THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 
By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 


330 Pages—Liberally Illustrated—$2.60 Postpaid 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. For 
many years he has m recognized as America’s 
greatest protector and student of our wild life in 
all its forms. The following chapter titles sug- 
gest the contents of the book: The Language of 
Animals, The Most Intelligent Animals, The 
Brightest Minds Among Animals, The Mental 
Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Ele- 
phant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, 
The Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the 
Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, The 
Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the Flocks 
and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, Fighting 
Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals 


and Crime. 
Order Now from 
OUTDOOR.LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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by a buffalo. He was dreadfully mang! .d, 
No one saw it, but the tracks told the story. 
No one knew of a buffalo being wounded 
in the district about this time. It looked 
like an unprovoked attack. The buffaloes 
near here where they have been shot at are 
getting very touchy, and if approached 
closely will often charge with no furt).er 
provocation, and they are getting the rep- 
utation of being the most dangerous things 
in the neighborhood. 

A few days ago, up on the escarpment, in 
elephant visited a farm house shortly after 
nightfall. The cook’s house was a short 
distance from the main house and was t}ie 
usual woven and thatched hut that the na- 
tives have. The elephant thrust his tusk 
into it and threw it into the air. The m 
ran out and the elephant caught him a: 
proceeded to dismember him. His wife an 
child were trampled when caught under 


a 
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Head of African rhino. (Killed and photographed 
by Ralph H. White) 


the wrecked hut, which caught on fire and 
cremated them. He wiped out the whole 
family and went off unmolested. 

At Tinga, where the Nile has its source 
at the lake, a leopard incident has just oc- 
curred. The native boys came to a white 
man and reported that a leopard was right 
in the center of town. He got his gun and 
went after it. The gun missed fire and the 
leopard gave him no further chance, but 
charged. He threw up his arms to protect 
his face and was knocked down and badly 
bitten. The boys rushed in and clubbed the 
leopard in the head until his eyes popped 
out, thus undoubtedly saving the man’s life. 
He is now in the hospital, but it is reported 
that he will recover. There are many white 
men who would hesitate to run in and kill 
a leopard this way with‘ club only! 

Many such incidents happen that are 
never heard of unless one is in the vicinity 
at the time of the occurrence, as they nev- 
er get into the papers. 
Nakura, J. RowLanp Nowe Lt. 

Kenya Colony. 





Game Conditions in Maine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It might be of in- 
terest to you and the readers of Outdoor 
Life to know the game conditions in Main¢ 
for the last season, based on careful obser- 
vation during a month spent in the woods 

Deer, especially the larger bucks, wer: 
found to be more plentiful than in year- 
past. The law was changed again last yea! 
cutting the limit from two to one deer 0! 
either sex. This should serve to increas: 
the breeding stock within the next few 
years. 

Moose, altho protected until 1929, see: 

to be about as plentiful as they ever hav: 
been, but I do not look forward to an) 
material increase within the next fou 

years, or to another open season on ther 
in Maine. Too many of them are shot dur 
ing closed time and in the summer. Moos¢ 
is the most enticing bear bait there is, a= 
we all know. 

Bears appeared to be more numerous 
and plentiful than they ever have been be- 
fore. I think these Maine bears stay ou! 
much longer than the western bears, as I 





came across several fresh tracks in quité 
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deep snow and they were not making for 
‘he mountains or their dens. These bears 
-hould show somewhat of an increase with- 

1 the new few years, as the bounty on 
1em was removed in 1924. 

What we need in Maine now is an open 
1d closed season on them like all other 
hig game, and prohibiting the taking of 

»m in steel traps. When Maine wakes 
up to this situation, she will have plenty of 

ars for years to come and also save the 
few remaining mnoose that go every year 
in bear hunts. _ 

Snowshoe rabbits are not holding their 
own the way they should. 

Partridge are about holding their own, 
itho they were very wild compared with 
i yrmer years. The owls and foxes take 

‘avy toll from them every year. 

” Saal are the conditions as I actually 
fou L. R. Wycxorr. 

N. 





Magpies and Ticks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading about 
ticks killing elk in the Olympic Mountains, 
which was in the January issue, I thought 
I might be able to give you some informa- 
tion on the matter. 

I do not think it would be a wise thing 
to put magpies in that country, because 
they are very destructive. For one thing, 
they carry diseases. But if there is a way 
in which you can put stock-salt in the 
mountains for the elk so they will eat it, I 
believe you can cure them, as it causes 
the ticks to drop right off. In this way, 
you mix sulphur with the salt (I am not 
sure just how much), then put the sulphur 
and salt out where the elk will eat it. I am 
sure the ticks will drop off, because I have 
seen cases where horses had ticks on them 
that way, and after being fed a mixture of 
sulphur and salt the ticks would disappear. 

Ore. Paut CHANDLER. 


Note.—Upon receipt of Mr. Chandler’s letter, 
and in order to tarthad inform ourselves on the 
subject, we referred the matter to the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and quote the following inter- 
esting reply from C. Henderson, Assistant 
( ‘hief of Bureau: 

‘‘Magpies do not occur near the Pacific Coast 
in western Washington, but are abundant and 
considered generally injurious to livestock in the 
region east of the Cascade Range. We would, 
therefore, agree with Mr. Chandler that it would 
not be wise to attempt to introduce them. As 
they do not occur alomg the coast but inhabit a 
great area to the eastward, presumably the cli- 
mate is unsuitable. There is no reason to suppose 
that magpies would be effective in freeing the elk 
from ticks, as the elk of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion within the range of the magpie are heavily 
infested 

“In regard to Mr. Chandler’s suggestion that 
the feeding of sulphur with salt would free the 
elk of ticks, we do not believe that the tick prob- | 
lem is so easy of solution. According to the in- 
formation we have received from other sources, 
ticks seem to be responsible for the death of many 
elk in the Olympic Mountain region of western 
Washington as well as in the Yellowstone Park 
region where many young elk, especially, already 
Ww a by a shortage of forage during the win- 
ter, have their vitality still further reduced by 
heavy tick infestation and are unable to regain 
their strength as the season of good forage again 
approaches. Our field investigations have indi- 
cated that this tick infestation is especially likely 
to be fatal when the snow melts off, baring the 
ground in places, rather late in the winter or very 
early in the spring, as sometimes happens, enab- 
ling the ticks, which are on the ground, to reach 
and infest the elk earlier than would be the case 
if the ground bared off later. These early thaws 
may be followed by further snowfall which covers 
the ground and renders the foraging of the elk 
very difficult. This combination of weather con- 
ditions i increases the losses thru tick infestation. 

“The salt fed to domestic cattle on some West- 
ern ranges includes a certain percentage of sul- 
phur as an impurity. While we learn from the 
Bureau of Animal industry that no elaborate in- 
vestigations concerning the effect of sulphur have 
been made, information in hand does not indicate 
that sulphur is likely to have any marked effect 
on ticks or other ectoparasites affecting stock or 
game animals. 

“We might suggest that Mr. Chandler obtain 
some specimens of the ticks to which he refers 
and send them to this Bureau so that we can 
submit them-to the Tick Eradication Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, for determination.” 

DITOR. 
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Kingfisher De Luxe 
Enamel Line 


The last word in enamel line. Ex- 
ceptionally smooth, pliable and 
durable. Beautiful rg 
Color, light olive-mist. Price 100 
yards, 15-Ib. test, $6.25. Higher 
tests in proportion. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, or- 
der direct enclosing price. 
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Silk. 4 


- -made of pure 
(Japanese Silk only 


We guarantee absolutely that only the very 
finest Japanese silk goes into Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines. What is more, we know that 
they are prepared with as careful and as skill- 
ful workmanship as can be employed. Pretty 
broad statements, these—but we vouch for 
them, as will thousands of expert anglers. In 
other words, we assure you that when you 
buy a Kingfisher Silk Fishing Line you have 
the very finest that money can buy. 


WRITE and let us send you free our com- 
plete catalog giving full specifications and 
prices of all Kingfisher Lines. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 237 Horton St. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, 
Luckie Rods, Meek Reels, Blue Grass Reels. 











Rifle 


Telescopes 







R. NOSKE 
San Francisco, California 
Office, 521 Shreve Bidg. 


New Way to Catch Fish 


Clark’s Buoyant Hooks keep the bait floating 
above the bottom in a natural manner, a continual 
temptation to the fish. Cannot get under rocks. 
Use any bait and any number of hooks at one 
time. Made for all kinds of fishing. Price, 3 for 
$1.00; spinner attachment, 50c extra. Send check 
or money order, or we will forward C.O.D 
You'll pull them in faster than ever. 


CLARK BAIT CO., Dept. R-1, Steubenville, Ohio 


Factory, 526 8th Ave 








U. S. MEADQUARTERS 
poe & LucEr Arms 


Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifle § ee Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 


Ill. Catalog 25c in Stamps 
A. F. Er. STOCEGER, inc. fi 
224 East 42nd Se., New York ff 
















Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 

A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with scenic and historic points. Price 
$1.60 postpaid. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo, 


IDEA veers 


Reduce your cost of 


ammunition 
with “A 
Ideal , = |IDEALNS3 
Tantef SPECIAL. 


used and 

approved 

by shooters 

for over 

30 years 
Ideal tools are now made by Lyman, a 
guarantee of good workmanship, service 
and fair dealing. Many popular cartridges 
handled by No. 3 tool with double ad- 
justable chamber and bul- 
let mould. Get the latest 
edition of Ideal Handbook 
for complete description 
of line. 128 pages. Describes 
150 bullets and over 700 
combinations. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 25 cents 


postpaid. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 
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Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illustrated, 
covering every phase of trout fishing from 
“Fisherman’s Togs” to ‘“‘How to Cook the 
Trout in a Pan’—describes this book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently gath- 
ered over a number of years, O. W. Smith 
has at last placed in book form everything 
that he has come to know concerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his, own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. } 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3.10 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $3.10 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 
brary of Conservation. 

It is very essential to have as complete files 
as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of 
Outdoor Life’s numbers with the exception of 
the following: January, 1898, up to and in- 
cluding April, 1900, and also January, 1912, 
January, 1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 











Original Oil Painti 
For Almost a Song 
The June and July cover paintings of 
Outdoor Life, with all lettering elimi- 
nated, would make wonderful original 
oil paintings for your den, office or 
mountain cabin. So our readers may 
secure a real bargain we are offering 


these at 
$15 each 


Postpaid, which is about one-tenth of 
their original value. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 








Denver, Colo. 











Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


By LOUIS RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should own 
this first and only work on its subject. The book 
contains colored plates of over one hundred in- 
sects trout consume, full charts, etc. Net $2.75. | 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


A HANDBOOK ON ARCHERY, 











Price 6O cents 
A complete outline of the Sport. of Archery—the 
Handling of Equipment—How to Organize a Club— 
Hunting with the Bow—‘‘Bonarro,”’ the new Archery 


Sport. Composed in a brief but thoro manner, with 
plenty of illustrations. Size 5x7 inches, 32 pages, 
flexible cover—easily fits the pocket. It is the only 
up-to-date Archery publication selling for less than $3. | 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me ___ copies of A HANDBOOK 
ON ARCHERY at 60c each postpaid. I enclose} 


SS .. (or send C. O. D.) | 
Name senha la start eoeeeetaodo aaa | 
Street niet tinkaeaheenieaeaetataihismametiasipenthieietesaae -----| 
I cea wiper nie a —< | 
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The Frontier Doctor 

(Concluded from Page 32) 
essary as circumstances might decree—then 
the woman approached the Valley of the 
Shadow with a quiet confidence that made 
for easy success in carrying out the pre- 
ordained plan of nature which included the 
entry of a new life into the home of this 
brave mother. 

Just the presence of the doctor went for 
much, and his aid, and his medicines, 
helped amazingly, so that the newspaper 
usually had in its next issue one of those 
little single paragraph notices in the per- 
sonal column which reads: “Born, Friday, 
June 17, to Mrs. John Jones and husband, 
of Mud Creek precinct, on the Filley road 
to Nebraska City, an 8-pound boy. Doctor 
Smith reports the mother and child both 
doing well. Congratulations, John. We'll 
be glad to smoke to the young man’s 
health any time you come by, and we hope 
he will grow up and vote the straight Re- 
publican ticket, same as his dad. The best 
wishes of the Weekly Express are extended 
to the mother, with the invitation to bring 
the new boy around so we can present him 
with his first pair of shoes, as is our cus- 
tom.” 

All of which was supposed to be “witty 
stuff” and was read and commented on by 
every other mother on the subscription list 
of the little weekly which accepted corn, 
pumpkins, eggs or dried buffalo meat as 
legal tender for subscription, in lieu of cash, 
which was a scarce and fleeting commodity 
in a country where the best skilled labor 
was paid as high as $2 a day, that ran from 
sun to sun, and ordinary labor got on very 
well at 50c to 75¢ a day, payable monthly. 

There was no doubt at all about the doc- 
tor’s good influences in each and every 
“baby case” he attended, and he was pres- 
ent at nearly every one and all of these 
rites and ceremonials which ended in the 
presence of the new member of the house- 
hold and increased in consequence the cares 
of the anxious mother, who took on added 
troubles with the waking up of this precious 
infant from his first sleep. 

From that time on he was always another 
potential case for the doctor’s skill and his 
medicines, for his anxious mother hovered 
over him and watched him like a hawk, 
ready to call the doctor to minister to every 
ailment, from hives to high fever, and from 
broken bones to bullheadedness. 


O IT came about that, as the good doc- 
tor annexed years to the wrong end of 
age, and grew a long white beard to help 
him dress the part and do away with the 
necessity of wearing white shirts, when 
flannel was healthier and more comfortable, 
he came to know the inner history of every- 
body inside of a 60-mile circle, for he’d 
been a visitor to each and every house- 
hold therein contained, and also had he vis- 
ited many who had moved away, ills and 
all, and, like as not, forgot to pay the doc- 
tor for the good he’d done and the fears 
he’d wiped away, time and again, for them 
in dark hours of uncertainty. ’ 

It is a queer trait in humanity which 
makes them call the doctor anxiously to 
“come quick” no matter what hour of day 
or night or what the stage of high water, 
snow, rains or gauge of weather, when sick- 
ness stalks atroad, and then makes them 
forget to pay that patient, loyal man and 


| neighbor, once the sun has begun to shine 


into the window of that house again, and 
danger no longer lurks and threatens. 

To that old-fashioned frontier doctor I 
doff my hat and salaam, for he was one of 
those who are the salt of the earth and the 
pillar of society, and they lived and died on 
the job, patient, true, ready to serve and 
forgetful of self—and nobody gave them a 
medal for that! 


Outdoor Life, July, 1428 





GAME 
BREEDING 
Department 


Conducted by Geo Hel de 


Some kinds of game birds are not 
hatched until this month, and advice | 
gave in May and June should be noted in 
regard to these late hatchings. A very good 
standby for July is clabber milk for the 
little game chicks. This keeps their bowels 
in A-1 condition. 

Some men become discouraged when they 
see a great number of young game ‘chicks 
about, wondering how they will ever be 
cared for and thinking what a trouble they 
will be to them. Farmers are in the same 
frame of mind, I suppose, when they cut 
down a fine beech tree or butternut tree. 
No farmer was ever known to plant either 
of those trees. Beechnuts and acorns; that 
is, the sweet acorns, are fine food for adult 
game birds. Very soon the finest tasting 
nuts in the world will be almost extinct. 
We must plant such trees on the game 
farms, and we must plant the game, for 
neither can be too numerous. 

Better start now to fence off nice dry 
sections for your upland game birds, using 
wire mesh or netting, because most of 
your game chicks can be held in by 2-inch 
mesh next month. To have fresh, clean 
places ready next month for these little 
birds, as they grow larger, will make suc- 
cessful raising sure. 

Have some hemp, flax and millet on 
hand to augment weed seed feeding this 
month. In a conglomerate of weed seeds 
procured from seconds of spring wheat 
threshings, you will notice wild buckwheat 
seeds. Now, the chicks will leave this seed 
almost to the last of the different seeds, but 
note this: that that which they are most 
greedy for may not always be the best for 
them. Wild buckwheat may, in a way, be 
compared to oats. You may notice later 
when you feed the birds mixed grains that 
oats and barley are left to the last, yet 
these grains are the healthiest for them. 
Whenever I see a bird dopey, or when one 
is shipped to me that is in this condition, 
I never pamper them with richer grains, 
but drop all the grains except oats, and 
give them also a lot of special green stuff. 
I may even take oats away and leave them 
nothing but green foods. But just now, if 
you see a little chick dumpy just see that it 
is kept warm and let it starve a little. 
Starving often peps such a bird up again; 
of course, it must not be starved very much 
as it is growing, but just enough to get the 
congestion out of its liver. If the bird is 
large enough, you can force a good drink 
of hot water down the throat. This re- 
moves constipation. Of course, this is for 
the valuable game chicks. With the com- 
mon kinds, when these are bred in great 
numbers for stocking and shooting, you 
just let it die and burn it immediately 
Some game breeders never attempt to cure 
a sick game bird, but kill it right away. I 
don’t believe in this method, especially for 
valuable birds, for I have seen some very 
sick game chicks properly treated and they 
came to, and recovered so well as to lay 
eggs and raise strong young. 

You will want to have dusting places for 
the game chicks and their mothers or fos- 
ter mothers this month. Powdered clay 
makes the best material for dusting. 

Look out for sudden thunderstorms. Have 


Corsan, Sr 
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BUSCH 
BINOCULARS 


BUSCH Prism Binoculars are 
instruments of Highest Optical 
Precision. Because of their re- 
markable light transmitting power 
and field of view, they are ideal- 
ly adapted for the Camper, 
Hiker, Motorist, Hunter and 


Tourist. 


At your Optician’s, Jeweler’s 
or Dealer’s 


Illustrated Pamphlet No. 41 
on request 


Sussfeld, Lorsch & Schimmel 


Sole Distributors for the 
United States and Canada 


Exclusively Wholesale 
153 West 23d St. New York 


Make Money in 
Photography! 
@ We train you quickly at home. 
No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers,etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 
else like it.Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 865-B 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
































Trapper Model 
6-inch Barrel 


Latest improved; with gold front 
sight, blued steel; large checkered 
walnut grip; 7 shot, double - 
Shoots .22 short, long and long 
rifle cartridges. Very ge 
perfect bal ; Guar d 

Cowhide Leather oo to fit, 'f. Postage 25c extra. 


Franklin Sptg. Goods Co. , 47 W. 63rd St. , N.Y. City 
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| Open space, with No. 1 jump traps on top. 





the chicks gathered in the coops in plenty 
of time to save them from a thoro soak- 
ing. All upland game chicks, but wild tur- 
key chicks particularly, dislike getting wet. 

Keep your pole traps set this month, but 
not at hair trigger; just set so hard that 
only the big owls and the hawks, and per- 
haps a crow now and then, can snap them. 
This is in order that the song birds will not 
get caught if they chance to alight on the 
traps. 

The middle of April, when I am writing 
this article, I caught a great horned owl on 
a pole trap. I used my scissors and clipped 
one wing so he could not fly; then I ex- 
amined his foot—the one that was caught 
—and put some asceptic salve on it. I tied 
a thick, strong, soft cord to the well leg; 
then I tied that string to a chain, using a 
non-skid chain that had dropped off a car 
on the road. Such a chain never knots or 
tangles. I tied another piece of cord to the 
other end of the chain and tied that cord 
onto an old horse weight which I placed 
on the ground in an open space. Then I 
have a number of poles set up around this 


The owl is an excellent bait for other birds 
and the poles make inviting places for 
scolding crows and hawks, for they delight 
in taking a tongue fling at the great horned 
owl. It is truly remarkable how many 
really bad hawks and owls you can secure 
in this fashion. I feed the captive owl on 
field mice and sparrows. I catch the field 
mice by placing a wide board or an old 
door flat on the ground, over a good tuft 
of long, dry grass. Field mice will always 
come and start housekeeping under such a 
place. I lift up the board very suddenly 
and catch a pair in my hands, one mouse in 
one hand, the other mouse in my other 
hand. 

I catch English sparrows, or spadgers, in 
the winter quarters of the pheasants and 
peafowl. These pens have l-inch mesh 
over the openings, for nearly all the south 
is open to the outdoors. Every now and 
then I look in and when I see a number of 
sparrows eating oats I have scattered for 
them, I pull a string and close the birds’ 
entrance, then enter by the door. I kill 
these sparrows in the air by hitting them 
with a broom, which kills them instantly. 
I often get as many as twenty-five at a 
time. Just now, however, I have so cleaned 
them out that I have not heard a chirp for 
over a week. It is a relief to be free of their 
noise. The beautiful notes of our American 
song sparrow have replaced the sharp, shrill 
clack of the spadger. There is always lots 
of work for the game breeder in killing 
sparrows, catching rats and mice, owls and 
hawks. 

Then cats! For some reason or other 
July is the one month of the year when 
more people drive out my way from the 
city to drop their unwanted domestic cats 
in my valley than any other period, or, in 
fact, all other months of the year com- 
bined. These cats begin at once to kill the 
upland game chicks and even the duck- 
lings, to say nothing of the song birds. As 
soon as I see them, I have my fish bait set 
in live box traps and I catch a cat every 
other day or so. I always make a point of 
getting them first, before they commit any 





damage, as cats will prefer fish even to up- 
land game birds, tho they prefer the game 
and song birds to mice. If I did not do this, 
I would not have a bird on the place, and 
I get plenty of sport protectmg my birds, 
for I consider the song birds in the valley 
mine, just as I do the upland game birds I 
breed. When it comes to drowning a cat, 
which I have done occasionally when it 
has been necessary, I have found it has |¥ 
only one life, not the nine as reputed; they | 
drown far easier than skunks. 

A skunk, if he chances to be about your | 


| EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


Don’t Be a Novice with a Pistol! 


Become an EXPERT — at home 


OU’LL enjoy many pleasant hours and at 

the same time be training your hands and 
eyes. The WEBLEY AIR PISTOL is the most 
accurate air pistol made. Experts use it. NO 
PERMITS NEEDED. Used in target practice 
by the British Navy, New York City Police, 
bank guards, etc. It’s fun forthe entirefamily 
and safe. Practice silently at home or out- 
doors. Powerful enough tokillsmall game and 
guaranteed to groupshots within 1” at l0 yards, 


Looks, Feels and Shoots Like 
a Fine Automatic; Pellets Much 
Cheaper Than Cartridges. 


This accurate arm is made by WEBLEY & 
SCOTT, Ltd., the leading British manufac- 
turers since 1863, of Shotguns, Double Rifles, 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers—also 
the new and powerful Webley Air Rifle. 


NO NOISE—NO SMOKE—NO DIRT 


See this pistol at your dealer’s or order direct. 
hs will send it to you prepaid by ps arcel post. 
Pay the postman regular price of $15, on de- 
livery, which includescleaning brush and sup- 
ply of ‘lead pellets. Fully Guaranteed. Specify 
whetheryou wishthe pistolin.177 or.22calibre. 
Barrels are bored and rifled with the precision 
of fine target arms. The.177 has the greatest 


enetration. 
“4 Sole U. S$. Agents 


W. & C. SCOTT ARMS CO.,, Inc. 


Room 3040. 100 E. 42nd Street, New York City 


SPORTSMEN: 


We have available for immediate shipment 
acomplete line of all WEBLEY & SCOTT 
Arms. If in New York City see them in 
our display rooms. Ijlustrated pamphlet 

‘O7” gives details. Specify what type 
of arm you are interested in. 






































TRIFOLD TOURIST COT 





Can be 
opened or closed in 15 seconds. “Same comfort in camp 
as your bed at home. Will last a lifetime. 


Write for Circular 
Ballinger, Texas 


Size open, 28x77"; closed, £7 x 28x2%". 


R. B. CREASY 


Get This 
25 Cal. Gun 


Extra Magazire FREE 
Vest pocket, Blue Steel 
Automatic; 1926 model; shoots 
standard ammunition. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Pay on 
Delivery Pius Postage. 

Send No Money 









— S| 
$6-95 


258 Broadway Dept.76 New York City 

















Big saving on furs made to order 
on sls your catch. pay tan- 
ning and dressing plant in the west 
N master workmen. Rugs, Robes, Mounted Heads, 
men’s and women’s fur garments—all guaranteed 
finest‘style and workmanship. Write oy for 
Free illustrated fur facts. COLORADO TANNING 

Dressinc Co. 1787 So. Broadway, Denver-¢ Cole 
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A’Book for the 
Vacationist 


Trail 
Craft 


By CLAUDE P. 
FORDYCE 


With an introduction 
by STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 


This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, 
written by an experienced and enthusiastic 





outdoorsman, who knows America’s play- 
grounds and just what you need to know and 
do to make your out-of-doors vacation a holi- 


day—a time of pleasure and recreation. It 
shows you how to smooth the way when you 
go out “‘to rough it. 
Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colorado 
Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 
Numerous illustrations and practical how-to- 
make diagrams. Three-color jacket; 12-mo. 
silk cloth; $2.60. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Denver, Colo. 














SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.35 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 





Training the Police Dog 
By Frep KOLLET 


The author has spent more than 15 years at 
training police dogs in Germany and America, so 
is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1.10 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 








Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 





No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a Bird 
Dog”’ gives a rulein the trainer’s repertory 
—no book could do that—but this one gives a 
few rules. ““Breaklng a Bird Dog’’ will help 
you in applying that knowledge already at hand 
more successfully and thoroly. It will increase 
your pleasure in the work and bring you many 
happy and profitable hours. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Cartis St., Denver, Colo. 


Here is $2.10, for which send me a copy of the 
as § and revised edition of “Breaking a Bird 
og 
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place this month, will be hard to trap, and 
he may do considerable damage. But you 
may be able to do this by making an arti- 
ficial nest and placing some good eggs in 
it, then placing traps all about the nest, 
covering with brush so none of your birds 
will be caught instead of the skunk. 

July is generally a terrible month for 
mink depredations, if you have a creek run- 
ning thru or by your farm. To get rid of 
the mink: Drive a number of stakes in the 
ground, having each stake at the level 
height of, say, 5 inches. Then get a very 
large old door or something similar, and 
place on the stakes; but, before putting it 
in place, set a number of jump traps on the 
ground near the center and round about 
the stakes, scatter some bird’s feathers 
about, and place a lot of rotten fish scraps 
and fish guts in a pile about the center. Be 
sure you set all the jump traps hair trigger. 
Now, put your door on top of the stakes; 
throw some brush on top of the door and 
around the sides. Every mink, weasel and 
rat that comes on your place will hunt up 
the secreted odors and will want to know 
what is under the pile when they see it. 
Such a trap is far less trouble than the fa- 
mous “Union Jack” trap of Jack Miner’s, 
and just as effective. 

One night, I heard a terrible racket and 
I thought a very large, strong wildcat or 
raccoon had gotten into my traps, but 
when morning came, it was only a rather 
small mink. The next night, the same 
racket; the next morning, a very large 
weasel. These are powerful little animals 
when trapped. 

Only about one-tenth of 1 per cent of us 
hunt vermin for sport; the other 999/10 
hunt the game birds and animals. Game 
birds are so very much in demand that 
game breeders and importers tell me they 
don’t have to be bothered advertising, as 
the birds they import or breed are scram- 
bled after with the greatest avidity. The 
breeders and importers, indeed, have to be 
very careful what promises they make 
about selling, because one and all oversell, 
or could. I receive many letters asking 
where stock game birds may be secured 
and, of course, I do my best to tell the in- 
quirers. Very often I happen to know, as I 
make it a point to find out, but quite fre- 
quently there just aren’t any birds’ to be 
had. For this reason, when young men ask 
my advice—and quite a number of them 
are writing—as to going into game breeding 


‘or fur farming, I advise the former (unless 


they have a very strong preference for ani- 
mals), as game breeding is a business that 
will grow tremendously in a few years and 
a great deal of fur farming is done just now 
to stock prospective fur farmers. Then the 


| food and the pens of the fur bearers are so 


much more costly, and, on the average, the 
animals are more expensive than the game 
birds. It requires more capital to build up 
a fur farming business than it does a game 
bird breeding business. 

Be sure your ponds are filled with clean 
water during the hot days of July. I do not 
refer to the green scum that collects on 
quiet moving ponds, as this is only a water 
moss and is harmless. Don’t allow the bot- 
toms of your ponds, wherein you have 
many ducks, teal, swans, and little vegeta- 
tion in propertion to space, to become foul. 
The bottoms will become dangerously foul 
during July and August if they are not 
swept out. A rank growth of vegetation, 
with fish, will purify ponds, but if these is 
no vegetation and little flow of water, there 
is danger of an epidemic. One wealthy fan- 
cier of aquatic birds lost thousands of dol- 
lars worth of very valuable wild waterfowl. 
Everything died except the muscovey 
ducks—and these are really of no value, 
altho the wild ones are interesting and 
amusing. 
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Public shooting grounds and game bird 
sanctuaries will never be nearly as prodiic- 
tive of game as will private places. It 
seems to me that such government places 
are carried on too slowly—and I do not 
want to wait until I am dead to see them 
in operation. In the Province of Ontar.o, 
bird sanctuaries are set aside here and 
there, but very soon they are a mass of 
crows, owls, hawks, foxes, mink, raccoons 
skunk, weasels, lynx, and other vermin, and 
there is not as much game on them as there 
is around the average farm. And that is 
little enough. Such places should be termed 
wild life sanctuaries, not bird sanctuaries 
My view of an upland game bird and wild 
waterfowl sanctuary is where game wardens 
are constantly trapping, shooting and pois- 
oning destructive vermin; to protect mink 
and such vermin on a bird sanctuary is a 
bit of downright absurdity. I have known 
one mink to kill 138 ducks in one night. 





Game Breeding Queries 


Will a duck, when once pinioned, be able to fly 
again? Can snipe and other shore birds be suc- 
cessfully bred and raised in captivity? How can 
wild ducks be we on a lake where there is no 
shore?—J. D., 

Answer. mills Panis ‘once pinioned, can never fly 
again. It turns somersaults in its attempt to fly 
but that is all. My bernicle geese can fly, tho not 
very high, altho they are pinioned, but this is an 
exception to the rule. Snipe and other shore birds 
cannot be bred in captivity. Where the shore 
line of a lake is so steep that there is no shore 
ducks could be fed oats on a raft. Then the rait 
could be converted into a duck trap.—G. H. C 


Where can I obtain muskrats for —— pur- 
poses? How much do they cost?—J. L., Colo. 

Where can I —— a live male muskrat ?— 
Mrs. B. E. N., 

Answer.—I wandh suggest that you write the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C., for a list of muskrat 
breeders; then inquire of several of the breeders 
listed for such information. Some of the outdoor 
magazines, and certainly the Fur Farming maga- 
zines, carry advertisements of muskrat breeders. 
The northern muskrats are the best. Canadian 
muskrats are considered the ry. for fur, just as 
in beavers and raccoons.—G. H. C. 


Is the east coast of North Carolina, among the 
marshes on the sound, suitable for breeding musk- 
rats? Will land in Bladen County, eastern North 
Carolina, not swamp land, but cut-over, with 
some cleared fields on which grain and peas may 
be sown, be —— for grouse and pheasant 
breeding ?—W. M., &..:C. 

Answer.—A ag or pond in western North 
Carolina would be more suitable, I should think, 
for muskrat breeding. I believe you are too 
warm; the muskrats in your section would have 
little fur value. Up north is really best for such 
farming. This land would be quite suitable for 
grouse and pheasants, and even more so for quail 
and wild turkeys.—G. H. C. 


Would the Hungarian partridge be a good bird 
for stocking purposes in Texas? Do you suppose 
I could get some birds in Montana?—E. C. G. A., 
Texas. 

Answer.—From what I know of this bird and 
from what I know of Texas, I believe the Hun- 
garian partridge should do well in the whole 
northeastern section of the state, but wou!d not 
do at all in the dry western and southwestern 
parts. You might be able to secure some birds 
for stocking purposes from northern Montana, 
along the Canadian border, as several farmers up 
there told me that they were plentiful. I would 
suggest that you write Mr. Carpenter, Fish and 
Game Department, Helena, Mont.—G. H. C. 


I have three or four acres on which I plan to 
raise chickens and fruit. I would also like to 
raise some game birds on this place. Do you think 
4 « atasd enough for this purpose ?— M. S., 


Answer.—Chickens and game birds do not go 
very well together, as chickens have a tendency 
to poison the ground, but in your dry section this 
would not be so evident. The birds you mention, 
such as Nicobar pigeons and Bleeding Heart 
doves, could be bred very well in the Southwest. 
You could also breen Green or Java peafowl, Vul- 
turine guineafowl, ocellated turkeys, and similar 
birds that need a warmer climate than we have in 
the North, as well as the small true quail, of which 
there are many varieties. Most of the birds in 
this country, which we term quail, are really part- 
ridges, but there are delightful breeds of quail 
from China, Africa, India and the Philippine Is- 
lands, which could be procured from California 
breeders. Begin your work in game bird breeding 
on a small scale, following = plan of the Belgian 
and French breeders.—G. H. C. 























Fox-Hunting With Trigg Hounds in Kentucky 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade; 

But, when the sun his beacon red 

Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head, 

The deep-mouth’d bloodhound’s heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way, 

And faint, from farther distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 


Yell’d on the view the opening pack; 
Rock, glen, and cavern paid them back; 
To many a mingled sound at once 

The awaken’d mountain gave response. 
A hundred dogs bay’d deep and strong, 
Clatter’d a hundred steeds along, 

Their peal the merry horns rung out, 

A hundred voicés join’d the shout; 
With hark and whoop and wild halloo, 
No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 


—Lady of the Lake. 


The above lines, taken from the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott, beautifully descriptive as 
they are, prove conclusively that the Ken- 
tucky fox-hunter has inherited his love of 
the chase and the hound from a long line 
of ancestors centuries old. The real fox- 
hunter in Kentucky is proud of his Anglo- 
Saxon heritage and upholds the traditions 
and customs which have been handed down 
to him from the day of Sir Walter Scott 
by showing more courtesy and kindness to 
his fellowman and to dumb brutes than the 
average man who is not a fox-hunter. He 
always has the greatest respect for his fel- 
low hunters’ rights, often sacrificing his 
own pleasure for that of others. Justice, 
honesty, and love of the great outdoors 
are all expressed in the “King of Sports.” 

The true fox-hunter in Kentucky often 

tells of the merits of his hounds to his 
brother hunter, and in this he shows his 
faith in his hounds, but he never tries to 
vound the feelings of his brother hunter. 
The good sportsman in Kentucky who has 
started “down the other side” remembers 
hat he will soon travel the “long, un- 
known” trail, and he is always ready and 
villing to help the boys who love the sport 
nd who are just starting up to the “top of 
he hill,” and by his example and help he 
vill try to instill those things that make 
for good sportsmanship in those who will 
oon be left to “carry on.” Nor will the 
‘rue fox-hunter desert his hound while he 
s still on the trail and go home because it 
s a cold night. 

After the Civil War horses were plentiful 
in Kentucky, and it was not then a large 
expense item to keep a good kennel of fox 
hounds. Other game had been killed off 
and consequently fox-hunting became pop- 
ular. However, the ne’er-do-well or the 
scapegrace covered up his idleness and his 
love of drinking by spending his hours in 


fox-hunting. The Kentucky fox-hunter of -” 


today has not yet succeeded in living down 
the rash acts of his ancestor who broke 


down fences and trampied on his neighbors’ 
fields of corn, often leaving the gates open 
for wandering cattle to rush in and finish 
up the destruction. Such families as the 
Clays of Bourbon, the Walkers of Garrard 
and the Triggs of Barren have helped to 
place the chase in great favor. 

Fox-hunting at present, not only in Ken- 
tucky, but thruout the United States, is en- 
joying greater popularity than at any time 
since the Civil War. Business and profes- 
sional men are returning to it for pleasure, 
recreation and relief from the strain of the 
business world, and at every National or 
State Meet come more women who take a 
keen interest in the chase. 

In the North fox-hunting is enjoyed very 
much like the sport in England. The Eng- 
lishman keeps a pack of hounds uniform in 
color, speed, size and tongue. If a hound 
is too fast for the rest of the pack, he is 
left out. 

The Kentucky fox-hunter wazts his own 
hound to outdo all the rest and hunts 
strictly for the pleasure he gets from it. He 
knows the tongue of his best-loved hound 
from the tongue of the others. He does not 
always follow the hounds closely, for the 
barbed wire fence or even the old rail 
fence in some parts of the state would 





The late Col. Haiden C. Trigg, originator of the 
Trigg hound strain 


make this practically impossible. Often the 
hunters ride to the top of some hill and 
there build a fire. The hounds go out look- 
ing for a trail and the hunters sit near the 
fire, each one waiting to hear the sweetness 
of his favorite hound’s tongue. The fox is 
a sensitive creature to all noises and for 
this reason it is best to hunt at night. Then 
the air is still and quiet reigns in the thick 
darkness. Soon the welcome sound is heard 
in the distance. The chase is on! 


Full of fire and full of bone 

With all his line of fathers known .... 
.... And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as light. 


—Barry Cornwall. 


. The old fox-hound of Kentucky had a 
good nose and he was fast enough for the 
gray fox, but about 1855 it was found by 
the fox-hunters that their hounds were 
chasing something different from the gray 
fox, something with which the hounds 
could not cope. About this time Gen. G. W. 
Maupin of Madison County, Kentucky, ob- 
tained the noted hound Tennessee Lead. 
This was the first hound that was able to 
catch the red fox that had appeared to take 
the place of the old gray. To this hound 
many of the later strains trace back. The 
appearance of this little “red coat” that 
Lead ran down attracted the attention of 
people far and wide. The old gray had en- 
joyed being chased by the awkward old 
hounds, but when Tennessee Lead came the 
red fox was forced to take notice and show 
some sort of respect for the newcomer. 

Later John W. Walker, born in 1802 in 
Madison County, Kentucky, first started 
the intelligent, careful breeding of the 
hound which has produced the well-known 
“Walker hound.” 

Historically, the Trigg is the result of 
crossings of Maupin (later called Walker) 
and Birdsong (later called July) hounds 
and of subsequent line breeding. There- 
fore, a Walker or a July infusion of blood is 
not foreign to the strain, but is an out-cross 
on the breed from which the Trigg sprang. 
There has been some question, neverthe- 
less, in the minds of breeders as to what 
proportion of original (line-bred) Trigg 
blood is necessary to qualify a hound to- 
day as Trigg. To settle such questions in 
regard to eligibility for registration under a 
specific breed name in the I. F. H. S. B., 
and to examine the breeding of every 
hound, The Chase Magazine of Lexington, 
Ky., several years ago selected three com- 
mittees, each having jurisdiction over a 
particular breed. 

To the late Col. Haiden C. Trigg, of 
Glasgow, Ky., a southern gentleman of 
Virginia ancestory, belongs the honor of 
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GLOVER’S 


VERMIFUGE 


AND GLOVER’S 


WORM CAPSULES 


Have Saved Many Valuable Dogs 
When your puppy or dog is restless, has irregular 
bowela. perwarten appetite or a bloated appearance 
of the abdomen, he is probably suffering from worms 
—one of the most prevalent and serious ailments. 
At the first symptom give Glover’s Vermifuge or 
Glover’s Worm Capsules as directed on package. 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines for 
all dog ailments are for sale at 
Drug Stores, Pet 
Shops, Sporting 
Goods Stores. 

Write for Free Book 
“Diseases of the 
, 


’ by H. Clay 


Address Dept. EV56 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 


119 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 





“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


Character— plus Appearance 
Champion Bero, Grand Champion 
Komet von Hoheluft and other 
noted dogs at stud. 
Pups for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


‘You can pay more, but 
you can’t get a better dog 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
EAST AVE. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


CHRISWORTH AIREDALES 


International Champion Warland Ditto is 
not only accepted as the Greatest Airedale 
of all time, but is the sire of more Cham- 
pions than any dog of any breed. There is 
distinction in owning a Ditto puppy. 
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Prices $35 up, from registered matrons. 


CHRIS SHUTTLEWORTH, Box 34, SANTA ANITA, CALIF. 


LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed is 


THE LITTLE EXTRA || 
THAT PUTS YOUR DOG |) 








ABOVE THE AVERAGE || 
1-lb. carton $2.00 


(About 2 to 4 months’ supply) 
SSSSSSKESSSSHESESEETSSESESSEEE SEES Reee sees eeeee 


LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Inclosed $2—Mail 1 pound Lectyn with booklet. 














producing what is known as the Trigg 
hound. He has ridden with the long-eared 
Virginia hounds since he was a child. In 
the late ’60s Colonel Trigg was informed by 
his physician that he had lung trouble and 
could live but a short time. Colonel Trigg, 
then 21 years of age, took to the saddle and 
with shrewd discrimination began to pur- 
chase hounds of the Birdsong and Maupin 
strains in an effort to produce a hound that 
could cope with the red fox which confused 
the old Virginia hound. He lived in the 
open, riding and watching the hounds per- 
form, studying their individual peculiari- 
ties and breeding them with great care. 
Being a man of means, he spared no ex- 
pense in collecting the famous pack of 
hounds which afterwards bore his name. 

In 1866 Colonel Trigg purchased from 
Geo. L. F. Birdsong of Georgia several 
hounds—Chase, Bee, Rip, and others. In 
1867 Colonel Trigg went over to Madison 
County, Kentucky, and before he left he 





Scout, Trigg hound owned by Robert Rodes, 
Bowling Green, Ky. Winner of Chase Futurity, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


had purchased from General Maupin a 
young bitch called Minnie, and from Col. 
C. J. Walker he secured Mattie. In 1868 
Colonel Trigg visited Mr. Birdsong, and by 
much pleading and by paying a neat sum 
he secured Lightfoot and Delta. From Col. 
R. H. Ward of Green County, Georgia, he 
secured Forest and Emma. 

In 1869 Colonel Trigg spent a few days 
with Thomas Ford and W. L. Waddy in 
Shelby County, Kentucky. These men had 
a splendid pack of the Maupin strain. 
Messrs. Ford and Waddy requested him on 
his departure to take some of their best 
dogs and test them out. Tip, Waxey, and 
the celebrated One-Eye King were selected. 
The last named hound proved to be the 
superior of the three and he was crossed 
on Delta, and two fine puppies, a dog and a 
bitch, were raised. The dog, Money, was 
kept by Colonel Trigg and the bitch, Echo, 


| was sent to Mr. Waddy. She proved to be 


superior to any of Mr. Waddy’s pack. 


| About this time Col. W. S. Walker of Gar- 
| rard County, let Colonel Trigg have one 
| of his best stud dogs, which was crossed 


on some of his best bitches and the product 
was very satisfactory. In this way Colonel 
Trigg produced what we now know as the 
Trigg hound. 

The Bowling Green Kennel Club, of 
Bowling Green, Ky., was organized in 1894. 
The club was composed of such well known 
sportsmen as Capt. W. S. Overstreet, Judge 
James C. Sims, Judge W. L. Dulaney, 
Messrs. Robert Rodes, Fent Hagerman, T. 
W. Thomas, C. J. Meredith, and Judge 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK. 
WORMS. AA specific for “Running-Fits” and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 


POLICE DOGS © 


Western-bred, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and 
game. Our only entry in the last Denver show 
won all the firsts in his class of 80 dogs, including 
best American-bred. He was sired by our “Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza.” 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Cocker Spaniel Puppies 


Three litters of choice breeding. Solid and 
part colors. 


SIR “MUSKOKA BILLY B.” 


at public stud. Send for stud card. 
H. M. BUTLER VILLARD, MINN. 


Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 


Quality, not Quantity, our Motto 


‘ WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR. and MRS. A. C. GIFFORD, Owners 


BEAGLE BITCH 


Aged 15 months; untrained; tan head, black 
blanket, white legs and feet; small and typey; 
height, 13 inches; weight, 17 pounds; soon due 
in season, and eligible to register in A. K. C. 
Sacrifice at $35. 

DR. H. E. PUNCHARD 
Route 1, Box 845 Edgewater, Colorado 


Curly-Coated Retrievers 


Handsomest of all Retrievers. Perfect gun dogs 
No water too cold or rough. Grand house dogs 
I import and breed the highest class of registered 
stock. Some young stock, yard-broken, for sale 
You will pay more for them this fall. Write me 
your wants and be ready for the ducks this fall. 


J. H. MARRIOTT, Galt, Ontario, Canada 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Point- 
ers, Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


(Exclusively) 
“CHESACROFT-BRED” means perfec- 
tion in Chesapeakes. Prices $75 and up 
Champions at stud. Catalog and particu 
lars on request. 


CHESACROFT KENNELS, R: 
Lutherville, Maryland Us. A. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


- Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 
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B. Hines. The keeper of the kennel, 
te Strange (colored), should not be 
\itted in speaking of this club. Pete was 
familiar character in the town as he rode 

Jong about dusk thru the streets with the 
unds. Often the children that lived along 
was as they saw Pete passing would 

Pete, Pete, blow your horn!” 

And Pete in answer to the children never 
failed to blow his horn. Pete was a good 

idge of a hound, a splendid hunter, and 

ild always be relied upon by the club. 
rhe Trigg hound was used and bred by 
his club until its dissolution in 1916. Many 

ted hounds were produced by this club, 
lue to careful breeding. Blossom, Sweet 
Susan, Steve, Whitecap, Black Maria and 
Trooper were never excelled in the field. 
After the death of Colonel Trigg, the Trigg 
strain was continued by his son, the Bowl- 
ng Green Kennel Club and Paul Rainey 
of Mississippi. 

In November, 1921, at the National 
Field Trials at Crab Orchard, Ky., the 
hound Scout, a Trigg hound owned by 
Robert Rodes of Bowling Green, won the 
Futurity against the greatest odds probably 
any hound ever experienced. He was caught 
n a steel trap a few days before the race 
and consequently was forced to run on 
three legs. The race lasted for five days, 
with about 100 hounds in the field, but 
Scout, game to the core, stayed the entire 
time and finally won over the entire entry. 
tecently C. H. McMillion, a government 
ranger in the state of Washington, secured 
two hounds sired by Scout. These hounds, 
registered under the names of Big Jake and 
Jetty Jane, are being taught to run bob- 
cats and mountain lions and are giving per- 
fect satisfaction. Rosert Ropes. 





Splendid Specimen of Airedale 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In reference to 
the letter of Casper Lura in your April 
number, I wish to say that I am the for- 
tunate possessor of an airedale that deliv- 
ers the goods. 

This dog comes from a long line of big- 
game hunters on his sire’s side and his 
mother was just a pet. I bought him when 
a small puppy, for a companion and watch 
dog. When he was 10 months old I first 
discovered that he would hunt, his start 
being made by fighting and killing a wood- 
chuck. Now he is 3 years old, and will tree 
coon like a hound, tho is silent on the trail, 
which, however, I esteem a virtue. 

Ted will beat out rabbits and retrieve 
anything on land or water; is a splendid 














































Dr. W. A. Moore and his fine airedale, Ted 











Disappear in 
Five Minutes 
ve can rid your dog— 


in five minutes—of that 
maddening pest—/fleas. 


Simply wet dog. Pour on 
Spindler’s Liquid Flea Soap. 
Shampoo. Wait five min- 
utes. Rinse and dry. That’s 
all. Every flea will have 








been killed, not from poison, but by effectively closing its pores. 
Soothing to tender skin. Leaves body clean and coat soft and lustrous. 
9 Used regularly by many famous kennel owners. 
At your dealer’s or send 25 cents with coupon for trial 
can and booklet, “Keeping the Dog Clean.” Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 


SANITARY LIQUID SOAP & SUPPLY CO. 
2996 Alter St. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Sanrrary Liquiw Soap & Suppty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: I enclose 25 cents, coin. Send me trial can of } 
Spindler’s Liquid Flea Soap, prepaid, and booklet (OL1). 


a 
ADDRESs ........ 


My Dealer Is 





















































Beechgrove 
Springers 





Bang of Avendale at stud; field-trial Winner in 
Scotland and England; fee $50. 
Read ’Em— big black-and-white Springer and 
a real hunter; fee $25. 

We are breeding field and working strains ex- 
clusively. Young stock for sale. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks. North Dakota 


Beechgrove 











Russian 
Wolfhounds 


— dogs of the breed. 
Catalog 10 cents 
KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton, Kansas 








GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 
San Lorenzo 


New Mexico 




















CAT,COON, COUGAR HOUNDS 
Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Also NORWEGIAN BEAR HOUND PUPS 


‘| J. A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 





Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 


ALMIRALL, 









LV. 

Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.15 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. O. D. 











Your feeding problem is 

solved forever if you use this 
dog food supreme. It is a perfect- 
ly balanced ration that comes in cans— 
ready to serve—greatest convenience for 
home or hunt. 


KEN-L: RATION 


Ask for it by above name — pronounced as spelled. 
For sale by grocers, druggists, sporting goods 
stores, veterinarians, feed and seed stores, depart- 
ment stores and pet shops. 





Write us for sample pound can FREE 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
72 Peoples . Ave. Rockford, Illinois 


English patie Puspies 5 SALE 








Oh. Cole’s Blue Prince Il 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II and 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. puppies will 
dogs and can be shown on the bench 


- DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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GRADY W. SMITH’S 
TRAINING KENNELS 
Love, Miss. 

America’s largest exclusive SHOOT- 
ING DOG TRAINING KENNELS 
will teach yard work and force retriev- 
ing to Springers, Irish Water Spaniels, 
Chesapeake Bays and other water- 
retrievers, as well as to Pointers and 

Setters, during the summer. 


Wire or write for 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
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FOR SIX BEST LETTERS 
On the results obtained from the 
use of prepared dog food. Letters not over 
200 words. Better if accompanied by good 
Send in your letter today! 


Miller’s A-1 Products 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
Miller's A-1 Biscuit, Kibbled Biscuit, Ration, 








*\, photographs. 


and Puppy Meal; and Canin-ol (Wash). Ask 
$0000 en <= 
Sold Last 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


4 STATE STREET 
earrie CREEK, MICH. 


Year! 

















POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEI AKC3884026 SZ72782 


Cassy WIRE-HAIRED Puppies 


Sired by the Typical 


Semen Healthy, Playful 
Puppies. eed a teen 
guaranteed to 
money back. eens Teue 
Sport at Stud, Fee $25. 
ALSO POLICE PUPPIES 


CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, O 


POLICE DOGS 


Sired by a son of Dolf von Dusternbrook. 
The best blood-line of the breed to choose. 


THE RICE KENNELS SPENCER, IND. 






































Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 
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companion; takes the best of care of chil- 
dren; minds his business and keeps out of 
scraps as much as he can, but woe to any 
dog that imposes upon him. He has never 
retreated from anything since his puppy 
days, and I have never heard him cry from 
pain, even when a door slammed shut on 
his tail. 

My airedale has never had an opportu- 


| nity to hunt big game, but did try to get ina 





cage with a bear on one occasion. I would 
dislike having him hunt bears or cougars, as 
I fear he would force the issue to his own 
destruction. 

Usually a working and hunting dog has 
little chance on the bench, but this lad, be- 
ing a beautiful specimen, has been entered 
in several shows and has some good win- 
nings back of him. 

Of course, he is not without his faults. 
He is rather fast on rabbits and will flush 
grouse without being ordered, and will also 
give chase to some extent. However, he is 
gradually improving in the latter. 

As a duck retriever he is the best I ever 
saw, and it is a gratifying fact that his pup- 
pies are developing into performers like 
him. No, he is not for sale at any price— 
a person gets a dog like him only once in a 
lifetime, and some fellows do not even get 
one. 

Let’s 
dale fans. 


Ohio. 


Collie Winner at Two Shows 


At the annual show of the Colorado Ken- 
nel Club, held in Denver on April 26, 27 
and 28, Imported Sterling Laund Lem, the 
collie entry of Edward L. Pickhardt, our 
Kennel Department editor, covered him- 


hear from some of the other aire- 
Dr. W. A. Moore. 








Imported Sterling Laund Lem 


self with honor in taking first in his class, 
winners, best of breed and several specials. 

Proceeding directly from Denver to Wat- 
erloo, Iowa, where the show of the Kennel 
Club of that state was in progress, this col- 
lie repeated each of his Denver wins, and 
added another win for best of all working 
dogs in the show. 

Sterling Laund Lem is a beautiful speci- 
men of his breed, and in winning over the 
strong competition at both the Denver and 
Waterloo shows, demonstrated beyond 
question that he ranks high in the collie 
aristocracy of America. 

Mr. Pickhardt, being of rather a modest 
disposition, would undoubtedly have re- 
frained from mentioning the winnings of 
his own entry; but we feel that Sterling 
Laund Lem, because of his splendid type, 
breeding and all-round performance at these 
two shows, is entitled to merited recogni- 
tion in his master’s department. 

R. C. Franks, Associate Editor. 
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KENNEL 
QUERIES 





Would appreciate it very much if you could tell 
me about the dachshund dog. I am so told that 
the dachshund is an excellent rabbit dog and is 
the superior of the beagle hound for trailing and 
long endurance on the trail. Has the dachshun ud 
dog the beagle voice, or is it just a yelp?—R. 
Gallagher, Fla. 


Answer.—The dachshund is a dog familiar to 
me only on the show bench. I have never seen 
the dog at work and cannot, therefore, make 
personal recommendation. We are printing fous 
letter with a request to our readers that they give 
us whatever experience they have had in the use 
of dachshunds on rabbits.—E. L. P. 


I have an 8-months-old shepherd dog that 
seems healthy and strong, but about once a we k 
he seems to be bothered with cramps and en 
up with vomiting. Wormed about seven months 
ago with lard and turpentine. I wonder if you 
can suggest something that will relieve him oj 
his weekly cramps? I do not think it is worms, 
- - is growing and eats good.—E. L. Clark, 

tah. 


Answer.—It is my opinion that your dog is 
suffering from worms and that the periodic spells 
which you mention are probably occasioned by 
these parasites. The lapse of time between the 
spells corresponds with the period of incubation 
of the worm egg. I recommend that you use one 
of the remedies advertised in these columns.— 
Ev dP. 


The writer is the owner of a male Eskimo 
spitz dog, about one and one-half years old, of a 
pure white color, and weighing 30 pounds. The 
dog’s nature is’ very friendly; however, at times 
he seems to become unruly and vicious, occasion- 
ally biting even his master. After snapping, he 
will become very friendly again, forgetting that 
there existed any unusual feelings. Can this be 
overcome, and how? The dog is prized very high- 
ly and is a wonderful pet with this one excep- 
tion and I would not care to dispose of him if this 
fault can be remedied. Any suggestion offered by 
you will be highly appreciated.—Philip F. Datz, 
jt, Fa 

Answer.—These dogs are often of uncertain 
disposition and it is not unusual to get reports o/ 
behavior on this breed such as you mention in 
your letter. Punishment seems to do no good and 
we have never been able to find a cure for the 
disposition. We are sorry that we cannot offer 
some helpful advice.—E. L. P. 


About one year ago my English beagle bitch 
left a trail while hunting and began to act pecu- 
liar. In a few minutes’ time she began to sway 
on her feet, stagger around and finally collapsed 
and fell to the ground, where she lay in apparent 
great distress, trembling greatly as in a chill. She 
then began to froth at the mouth and breat! 
heavily, and would try to get back on her fee 
but had lost all her strength. After a space of 
about eight minutes she gradully became stronger, 
began to vomit and bowels evacuated. She then 
rapidly regained her strength and started back to 
hunt and continued hunting, showing no loss ot 
strength or energy. Since first attack she has 
had probably ten more, each as severe as the first, 
but is always “raring to go” after it is over, seem 
ing even stronger than before. The first attack 
she suffered was, as I thought, intestinal distur)- 
ances of some sort, as she had been fed heavily 
before hunting. I am not situated so that I can 
give her as much exercise as she should hav: 
and notice that she is subject to these attac! 
after a period of inactivity. During the hunting 
season, when she had lots of work, she had on!y 
one attack. She is twenty-one months old, and, ‘o 
the best of my knowledge has not had distemp: r 
She does not, however, seem to fatten up, | 
stays rather thin. I have wormed her every : 
months, using powdered Kamala bark, one-h 
grain to 1 pound of weight. I really cannot 
scribe these attacks, they are so severe. Howev'' 
each one seems of same intensity and recovery 
exactly as in preceding one. I am enclosing 4 
stamped, addressed envelope for your use in case 
you can diagnose this condition, or give any suz 
gestion for treatment.—C. G. Reynolds, Pa. 


Answer.— From the description which yo" 
give of the condition of your beagle it would se 
that she is suffering from what is generally cal! 
running fits. The cause of this condition is usu 
ly attributed to intestinal parasites, chief of which 1 
are the hook worms. We suggest that you wus 
carbon tetrachloride capsules, which you will fir 
advertised in the columns of Outdoor Life. I 
addition to the above treatment, of course yo" 
should avoid hunting a dog on a full meal and you 
should keep the dog in good running conditio 
We hope you will use the above remedy and \ 
should be pleased to hear from you concerning 
the results you obtain —E. L. P. 
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Free Dog Book 


Ly noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP se ema 





CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put in condition, kill 
fleas, cure , Mange, * dis- 


temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 









Registered Llewellin Setter Puppies 


A beautiful litter, whelped April 7; old enough > 


fall shooting. ined parents. $15 each, C. O. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Photo free. 


VERNE O. LOWRY, 316 Sth St., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 





HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?— THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
ch of training, handling and correcting faults of the 

i dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can 
train his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to 
point or shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, 
etc., you will find ample directions how to correct 
any such faults speedily and thoroiy. Dogs of any 
- can Be taught to retrieve promptly and made sub- 

ssive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of 
tenga theories, ba on practical experience 
thruout. A large volume of pastime reading not in- 
tended or promised, but this book is guaranteed to 
contain the most practical information on the subject 
at any price. Chapters on feeding, care of the dog, 
explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never fails to 
please, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Paper Cover, $1.10; Cloth and Gold, $2.10 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A.B. 


The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
eb f= it for constant reference. Illustrated. A 
00k o a peters! information valuable to dog lovers and 
oa ers, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from selected 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 


Price, Cloth, $2.10; Paper, $1.20 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 














The 
Complete 
is Book 


or. Witens. Bruette 


Also author of _ 
Modern 
“The Airedale,”’ ‘a 





This book is written by an authority of 

international reputation, and presents in an 

entertaining manner the history, general 

characteristics, peculiarities, etc., of all the 

Ca recognized by the American Kennel 
ub. 


The book is replete with practical informa- 
tion that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants and 
| purposes and how to select a typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies, and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion, 

It is a book that will prove of lasting value 
; to both the professional and amateur 
|| fancier and owner. 


$3.25 Postpaid 


| OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 























Can you advise me where I could get shepherd 
dogs for Pe eps purpose? I want the natural 
bobtail shepherd. This is a stalk country and we 
are in —- of that breed of dogs. I would also 
like to get a pair of Irish or Scotch terriers. If 
you can give me the addresses of a kennel which 
has these breeds for sale, I would greatly appre- 
ciate it.—A. S. Emerson, ‘Nev. 

Answer.—I do not know where you can secure 
the old English bobtailed shepherd dog. I can 
refer you to columns of Outdoor Life for adver- 
tisers of collies and believe that you can secure 
what you want in a good stock dog from these 
advertisements. I recommend the advertisers in 
a | Life for Irish and Scotch terriers.— 

a Fah 


My dog is a male, aged 18 months. He is very 
shy and will not stand his ground always, and 
when strangers come around or speak to him he 
will run away. Would like to make a good watch 
dog of him, as I run a business and want him to 
guard the premises and property. When you shake 
clothing or anything like that he runs away and 


stays quite a few minutes, which I do not like in | 


him. How can I break him of this? I did not 
get the dog until he about 1 year old.—Mrs. W. 
Thornton, Mass. 

Answer.—The shepherd dog is naturally a high 
strung, nervous animal and needs considerable 
careful training. I think you will find the meth- 
ods for training this breed fairly well outlined in 
Mr. Kollet’s book which you have purchased. 
You would have done better to have purchased 
your dog earlier, but I think with careful atten- 
tion va? develop him to do what you want. 








Could you give me any information concerning 
my police puppy? She is 8 months old and is very 
weak in her back legs. She cannot keep them 
under her properly when standing to eat and they 
spread as she walks. Also her front legs have 
very large joints at the knee. Could that have 
been caused by her going down steps when she 
was quite young, and will they get any smaller? 
—Mrs. Leonard Combee, N. J. 

Answer.—I judge from the description you give 
of your puppy that she has had considerable 
trouble from worms, causing a lack of digestion 
and a condition of malnutrition which has re- 
sulted in the condition of her legs. I would 
thoroly worm her and begin to feed her practically 
nothing but ground raw beef, eggs and milk. If 
there is any chance for her to regain what she 
has lost in Severna, she will do it on this 
treatment.—E. L. 


I have a four-months-old female collie. She is 
not pedigreed, but is said to be a thorobred 
Scotch collie. Could you give me some informa- 
tion on how to get a pedigree? There must be a 
first time for everything, and while I am terribly 
green on such matters, I know full well that 

‘money speaks” in many ways. I am not rich, 
but I could procure a name if there was a way to 
do it. I want to be proud of my little collie, 
and she has every mark of a thorobred, I think.-— 
Mrs. E. M. Long, N : 

Answer.—There is no suggestion I can give 
you on the way to secure a pedigree for your 
dog. Unless the parents are registered in the 
American Kennel Club as pedigreed dogs, eligible 
to registration, you will be unable to pedigree or 
register your dog. It is true that pedigrees are 
often purchased for humans, but fortunately the 
breeding of dogs is more carefully recorded as to 
facts, and money really has no influence in such 
matters. If your collie looks and acts a thoro- 
bred, why worry about a pedigree for her? The 
er age pedigree in the world could not endow her 
with more Lyi than that expressed in your 
description of her, and what good, after all, would 
a pedigree provided by the voice ‘of gold, do her? 
I am sure you will enjoy your collie and wish you 
every pleasure with her that a good collie should 
bring to a deserving master.—E. L. P. 


My police dog has had distemper and seems to 
have a chronic running or discharge from the nose 
that is very hard to cure. He contracted the dis- 
temper in May, last year, and was as bad a case 
as I ever had among any of my dogs. I thought 
for the first week that he would surely die. I doc- 
tored him with a distemper remedy that I got 
from California which brought him around all 
right, but it hung on all summer. He didn’t 
start to pick up until fall, and seemed to be go- 
ing to get entirely over it. He has a good appe- 
tite, feels good and looks well with that one ex- 
ception. Sometimes his nose almost dries up. And 
after a week or two starts to discharge again. 
Several years ago I had a pack of coyote dogs at 
Colorado Springs. I used greyhounds and a cross 
between greyhounds and staghounds. And they 
were subject to distemper, especially the pups, but 
I hardly ever lost one. And it never left them 
with any bad effects, outside of stunting them, if 
they got it before they were matured. This case 
puzzles me and I am in hopes that you can help 
me, as he is a valuable dog. He is now 1 year 
and 4 months old.—G. B. Southcotre, Wyo. 

Answer.—I have never had a case of distemper 
leaving a dog in the condition you mention in 
your letter. If I had the case to deal with, I 
believe I would secure a good atomizer such as 
human beings use, mix equal parts of camphor- 
ated oil and menthol and apply this as a liquid 
spray just as you would to yourself in the case 
of a bad cold.—E. L. P. 








TRAINING 
COLLAR 


| A simple but practical 
‘| serviceand training col- 
| lar. Adjustable for pup- 
‘| pies or adult dogs and 
| can be worn without 
| fear of losing. The hu- 
mane and only practical 
method of training 
springers, setters, etc. 
| Slips on or off over the 
| head 


| Previa $1.50 
| E. L. WARREN 


821 Lowry Bidg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


































Sergeant's Skip-Flea 
Soap rids your dog or cat of irritating fleas. 
25c at your dealer's or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, with symptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2 167 West Broad St. Richmond, Va4 

















Springer Spaniels 
From well-trained shooting dogs. Now ready to 
begin training. Best of blood-lines in pedigree, 
such as Dual Champion Flint of Avendale, Laver 
stoke Powder Horn, Horsford Hetman. White 
with liver, black or orange markings; also liver 
roans. Sturdy, well-marked, country-raised. 

Six-months-old pups, $40 up. 

Year-old youngsters by Springbok of Ware ex 
Ringlet of Avendale, $75 and $100. 

Will send pictures if color, sex and age prefer- 
ence are given in inquiry. 

DR. AND MRS. G. B. WOLFE 

R. F. D. L, Box 184 Indianapolis, Ind. 





RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 


piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 10¢ 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 


Cimarron, roe _— 
FOR SALE 


ENGLISH SPRINGERS 


from imported stock. Some promising 
pups from pedigreed stock at reason- 
able prices. Whelped July and August. 


J. W. MATHEWSON Wendell, Idaho 


Puppies now ready to train, 
$65 to $150. Brood bitches in 
whelp, $150 to $300. Send for 
new lists. Deferred payments 
if necessary. 
il ‘ ‘| AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
: * E. Chevrier Winnipeg, Canada 
Champion Springbok  World’s Largest Breeders of 
of Ware English Springers 
































DOG COLLAR NAME PLATES 
Any name and RIVETS FREE. 46" 
address ______. 35 DOG LEAD FREE 
or 3 for $1. with all $1 orders. 

T. B. SULLIVAN, 100 Abbott Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 


GREAT DANES 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock 








Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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BULLETIN-AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


“More Game” 





Carlos Avery Fditor 





Conservation Which Creates 


“Conservation is a word that has changed its 
meaning as we have progressed in the service of 
the state,” says Rev. Charles W. Firdlay. “‘Orig- 
inally it meant ‘preservation from decay, loss or 
injury.’ But this idea has become too static for 
our day. We believe in a conservation that will 
create, serve and beautify our world. We change 
the face of nature. The barren mountain side is 
made to grow ‘the green things of the earth.’ 
Streams are made to flow in dry places. Fish life 
is restored. Beautiful timid and wild life is called 
once more to play and to sport in virgin forests. 

“All this power a beneficent Creator has given 
to man. We live in a day when we have begun 
to be in want for that which only nature can give. 
Selfishness, wantoness, vandalism and carelessness 
have deprived us of our forests and streams. To- 
day a new spirit has come. We are thinking of 
tomorrow. 

‘“‘What can we do as good citizens? When we 
realize that a citizen is a member of a state who 
enjoys rights and privileges, it is our duty to con- 
serve for the state those inalienable rights and 
privileges which have been bequeathed to us by 
the Creator. When the state calls, as it will call 
us to change or restore the face of nature, and 
to recall the life of the wild, let us answer gladly. 
This contribution to our country will truly ‘live’ 
after us.” 


Listing the Game 


The United States Forest Service maintains a 
systematic method of keeping a permanent cen- 
sus of wild animal life in the national forests. 
The record is revised annually, the revision being 
based on the notes of observation of forest rangers 
who patrol the forests continually. 

Figures have recently been given out of the 
last game census for the twenty-four forests of 
Montana, eastern Idaho and western South Da- 
kota, and tabulated are as follows: 


ON ee ee oat is Nee ceive take 
Antelope . Boner eee 470 
Deer, both species....................... 69,000 
| REA IOS Sea sexfodl 14,000 
Moose . . =e. SS vascdedesdacet 
Goat ... aes eee 
Sheep ........ aoe pahive taut 1,873 
Black Bear ca tec 7,819 
CROIGSIW TUOON..... x. c:cccctavacueaeeaad 540 
ene ne ee: a 140 
Coyote ........ sei Sentinins Kinsale 
Wolf . B alenehts saotnkaittaeipunncinnd ee 
Bobeat- 0nd Tignes eck sas 3,590 





Mountain Lion = few 
Beaver .......... Ce Be TAT 0,618 
Marten 6,470 
OS eee 5,040 
RS: <8 2,357 
SS ae aa ecincsnetbeeaanale ee 
Weasel, Badger and Muskrat........ 45,910 


While there are no wild buffalo in the national 
forests of this district, there are several herds in 
preserves. Of deer, the black-tail predominates. 
Elk are increasing. 

The rangers’ reports show that predatory ani- 
mals and birds take many young sheep and goats, 
and that more deer are killed by coyotes and 
mountain lions than by hunters. 

In their patrol work the rangers traverse their 
districts both summer and winter. Snowshoes are 
used in winter and the men are often away from 
civilization for months at a time. Supplies are 
cached in the summer for winter use. 


Wise Co-operation 

At a conference recently held in California were 
representatives of power companies, irrigation 
districts, private water companies, individual 
property owners, and representatives of the State 
Fish and Game Commission. 

The object of the conference was not to con- 
trive schemes for exploiting additional water and 
land for private gain, but to devise ways and 
means to protect and conserve the fish supply of 
the state. 

Irrigation ditches and power dams cause much 

difficulty in this connection and it is the com- 
mendable purpose of the companies represented 
at the conference to co-operate with the fish cul- 
_turists and other experts of the state to solve 
these problems by providing for the most effective 
screens and fish ladders and determining the de- 
signs best adapted for each situation and by de- 
termining definitely where such devices are nec- 
essary. 

That there shall be the greatest protection to 
the fishery interests with the minimum of expense 
and annoyance to the private interests concerned 
is the object of the cooperative effort. 
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Packing Fish Fry 

The task of taking small fish back into the 
mountains where no trails exist, so as to plant 
them in the headwaters of the streams, has always 
been a difficult one. The erdinary ten-gallon milk 
can that has been used in the past was difficult 
to handle on a pack horse and frequently resulted 
in injury to the horses, because of the small area 
of contact or bearing, due to the shape of the can. 

. B. Locke, in the Federal forest service in 
District No. 6, has developed a device to be used 
with almost any square five-gallon can and which 
is described in The Big Horn of February. 

A round hole 6 inches in diameter is cut in the 
top of the can and over this is fastened with 
small stove bolts a cylinder made of good weight 
galvanized iron, which is 5 inches high. The 
cover to this cylindrical opening is in the form of 
an inverted cone, which is clamped to the top of 
the cylinder with a metal bar that forms a conven- 
ient handle for carrying the can. The cone-shaped 
cover is perforated with a number of small holes 
which permits the water that splashes into the 
cover to drip back into the can, thus aiding in 
aerating the water. Two such five-gallon cans can 
be placed in a box convenient for fastening to a 
pack horse—one box on each side of the animal, 
four cans to each pack horse, making a load that 
will not exceed 175 pounds and one that will ‘‘stay 
put” when the “hitch” is made by an experienced 
packer. The cost of the tops in quantities will 
probably not exceed $1.50 each. 


This Is Tangible Proof 


Referring to an item in the news service of the 
American Game Protective Association about the 
increase of black duck in the East, T. E. Stone 
of Oconomowoc, Wis., writes as follows: 

“Altho you speak of this duck as an eastern 
duck, they are very plentiful in this section at 
this time. I have hunted in the southern part of 
this state the last twenty-six years and have no- 
ticed the effect of the Migratory Bird Act on our 
waterfowl very closely. Up to the time this law 
was passed I shot very few of these birds; in fact, 
they were very rare. Since this law went into ef- 
fect the black duck has increased very rapidly and 
now 85 to 45 per cent of the mallards killed 
around here are biack mallards. All of our water- 
fow! have increased in numbers since this law was 
passed, and if the ‘‘Game Refuge Bill’ passes I 
think our duck shooting will be better than it 
has been in the last twenty years.” 

_Tkis is tangible evidence of the beneficial effect 
of the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and 
also important to naturalists as proving the ex- 
tension of the breeding range of this species to- 
ward the West. 


The Indian as a Conservationist 


“The Indian never knew our definition of 
‘sport’—to kill for the sake of destruction beyond 
needs. He only killed game for food and never 
took more than sufficed for his needs of the time, 
or for raiment, nor would he kill the female of 
the species.” 

The above is quoted from a current publication 
and is a sample of the false halo that sentimental 
but uninformed writers have placed on the brow 
of the primitive American. Nothing is farther 
from the facts—as recorded by actual observers. 
_ So far as preserving the “female of the species” 
is concerned, the Indian did not consciously dis- 
criminate in favor of the female. Parkman, in 
The Oregon Frail, relates actual experiences in 
months of life among the Dakotas in 1846, and 
reports that the Indians killed cow buffalo only, 
unless compelled by near starvation to shoot bulls, 
as the hides of the bulls were too thick and heavy 
for use in making tepee coverings and their flesh 
was not as tender and palatable as that of the 
cows. The result of their selection of cows was 
a surplus of bulls in the herds. 

Indians kill moose cows and calves indiscrimi- 
nately today, and they not only kill doe deer bur 
take them heavy with unborn fawns. 

The Indian tribes failed to exterminate the 
game because of their own limited numbers and 
their ineffective weapons of destruction—not from 
any sense of responsibility for conservation or 
knowledge of conservation principles. 

Nor was the Indian in killing game actuated 
solely by his material needs. He loved the chase 
and the lust for killing was an inborn trait which 
still characterizes the race. While he may not have 
been guilty of the excesses practiced by some of 
his white “game hog” successors, he was very far 
from being the voluntary, discriminating, high- 
eve conservationist some modern writers paint 
lim. 
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Why Antelope Decrease 


Writing on “Backtrails of the Old Wes:,” 
Richard R. Kilroy tells why it is so difficult to 
preserve the antelope. 

The antelope, like the buffalo, has also scorned 
to seek asylum in the friendly shelter of the for- 
est, depending entirely upon his fleet foot to 
elude the hunter. The deer, particularly the white- 
tail variety, is, on the other hand, a habitant of 
the foothills and rarely wanders far from coy 
for which he breaks at the first sight, sound or 
smell of alarm. The mule deer of the West, a 
larger and rarer species, is, like the antelope, more 
at home in the open or park country on the edze 
of the forests, and perhaps it is to this choice 
that his tribe shows no tendency to increase. 

The antelope, like the buffalo, were also unwise 
enough to be gregarious. The large herds in 
which they gathered at certain seasons were more 

in 


t 


easily decimated than were the deer who ran 
couples or in small bands. The antelope’s cx 
suming curiosity also contributed to his doom. 
He couldn’t resist the impulse to make a close in- 
vestigation of any strange object that excited his 
attention; so that hunters often carried a red 
cloth or handkerchief, which, tied near the muzzle 
of the gun and waved from ambush, drew the in- 
quisitive quarry within range. 

Vanity, faith in his speed, good-fellowship and 
curiosity; these were the ingredients of his fate, 
the cumulative and contributory causes of hi 
premature passing. 


Another Great Marsh Destroyed 


One by one the duckng marshes of the country 
are being devoured by the insatiable dredge and 
steam shovel. One of the latest conquests of this 
destroyer is the great marsh area near Monroe, 
Mich., on the west end of Lake Erie. 

Some 20 square miles of the finest duck hunt- 
ing ground in the country has been here trans- 
formed into a real estate “development” with its 
paved streets, town lots, “realtors” and rows of 
wooden bungalows. 

This place, where hundreds of men with gum 
boots, duck boats, decoys, guns and retrievers 
were wont to seek the flocks of quacking water- 
fowl in fields of wild rice from time immemorial, 
will know such joyful quest no more. Detroit 
business and profession men and artisans will 
commute the 35 or 40 miles in ‘‘flivvers” or 
rapid trains, Lake frontage and adjacent flats 
are being preempted by summer residents. 

This is only an example of what is going on al! 
over the country. Wherever water can be taken 
off from any place under the guise of “reclama- 
tion” or ‘‘development,” marshes, the only place 
where waterfowl can live, the homes of fur-bear- 
ing animals, and the spawning grounds of many 
species of our fresh water food and game fishes, 
are being dried up persistently and progressively. 

Some of the state governments are moving as 
rapidly as they can to protect valuable marsh 
areas for the use of wild life. Private clubs have 
acquired some areas and are preserving them. But 
the great power of the Federal Government is 
needed to adequately meet the situation, espe- 
cially in the preservation of waterfowl, a national 
obligation. Measures designed to meet this duty 
of the Federal Government have been dragging 
along in Congress fcr several years. 


Collecting Valuable Facts 


The largest deer herd in Arizona and New 
Mexico, excepting the Kaibab herd, is found in 
the Gila National Forest in southwestern New 
Mexico. 

For three years the Sportsmen’s Association of 
Southwestern New Mexico has been collecting 
and publishing statistics and information about 
this herd of deer and other game found in the 
forest, with the result that its status is quite we'!! 
understood. 

With the exception of certain sections set aside 
as refuges, the forest is open to hunting in season 
and was patroled by twenty-six wardens, includ- 
ing eight forest rangers, during last season. 

The kill of game during the past three years 


has been as follows: 
1923 1924 1925 
Black-tail bucks ........ 250 193 263 
White-tail bucks ........ 92 123 110 
Wild turkeys ...... .. 39 89 38 
BaGietels «62s 482 434 0 


Does and fawns may not legally be killed. The 
squirrel found there is the tassel-eared gray squi'- 
rel, on which the season was closed last year. __ 

Game seen and reported during the same period 
was as follows: 





1923 1924 1925 
BOO sss 11,483 15,583 23,822 
Turkeys ........ 626 2,705 1,878 


While does and fawns are protected, the propor- 
tion of bucks to does has been increasing, n 
withstanding the number killed, and many more 
fawns were seen in 1925 than in either of the 
previous years. Only seventeen does were repor' 
ed killed during last season. 

Problems which have developed are the co 
centration of hunters in the most accessible areas 
and the danger of depletion of forage where dee! 
become congested. 

The report of the association is printed in 2° 
eight-page bulletin and constitutes an elabora‘c 
and enlightening summary of conditions affecting 
game in the forest. 
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By WA Bevan 





have read your articles for the past year with 
t interest, and will ask you to answer the fol- 

ng question for me: How far could a 10-foot 
tlesnake strike if he is coiled at the time he 
rts the strike? We see very few snakes in this 
irt of the country; a few water snakes and the 
nall grass snakes. Is there anything like a hoop- 
ike which it is claimed forms a circle and rolls 
ng?—Wm. H. Bruschnig, Wis. 


\nswer.—All rattlesnakes, irrespective of their 

, can strike accurately about half their length; 
d effectively, but not so accurately, about two- 
iirds their length. The snake which is commonly 
uiled hoop snake is technically known as Faran- 
1 abacura. It is a beautiful snake and, because 
burrows, is sometimes called mud snake. It 

ivels just as other snakes, and when I am told 
sout them rolling like a hoop I tell a story about 
igs using their curly tails to slide along the 
rolley wire when they go to town.—W. A. B. 


eSnHD® 4 —79 


TOM THO saws 


T 


I ran across a couple of Algot Lange’s books 
on his South American expedition, a few days ago. 
As I recall it they were published about 1912. 
He devotes several pages to an account of a 
snake hunt. Snakes over 50 feet long (56 feet, I 
believe, to be exact). Darned if I’d drink such 
stuff, even if I got it for nothing. He doesn’t 
say whether he shot any pink elephants on the 
ng, but if I can ever persuade myself to be- 
lieve the snake story, I am sure I’ll be in a con- 
tion to “‘materialize’ the elephants. I remem- 
ae when they were kicking up a dust in the pa- 
pers and magazines about this fellow’s expedition. 
Now why does anyone ever spend good money 
staking a bird like this? Baron Munchausen 
turned in some reports that were every bit as 
good, but nobody. believed him, either. I referred 
this snake story to a very high authority on rep- 
tiles, and his letter in reply was a snort of indig- 
nation and disgust. He made it plain (very) that 
- -— no stock in Lange’s fable.—A. E. Snyder, 
asn, 

Answer.—Several years ago I asked Dr. Dit- 
mars if he knew anything about the large skin 
which Lange said he was taking to New York. 
Dr. Ditmars told me that he asked Lange to pro- 
duce the skin and he promised to do so. Asked 
about the matter some time later, ay stated 
that insects had destroyed the skin. AO, A 


On page 157 of the February number you give 
the treatment of snake bite and do not mention 
constriction around the limb to keep the venom 
out of the circulation. This seems to me to be 

re important than the use of crystals, and the 
most essential part of the treatment. If I am 
wrong, put me right on this as I am vitally in- 
rested. I enclose my idea of snakebite treatment. 
E ssentially this was the basis of facts used in a 
riteup in Motor Life which had a two-page re- 
view in last May’s issue of the Literary Digest 
and as I did not get “called” on it I assume I 
am right; furthermore, my article had the O. K. 
of several authorities before it went to the pub- 
lishers. I don’t mean to criticize, but want to be 
set aright if I am wrong. Our teaching about 
saving human life should be absolutely correct, 
for any inaccuracy or incompleteness in technique 
m light cost a life. My reason for giving the steps 
in the treatment is that everything depends on the 
first-aid treatment—what is done by the layman 
a once—and it seems apparent to me that any 
way we can keep the venom from circulating over 
the system is a most vital point. As I have men- 
tioned before, if I am wrong set me right. If I 
am correct, then Outdoor Life readers should 
know it ig proper emphasis —Dr. C. P. For- 
dyce, Nebr. 


inswer.—I have not stressed Fy use of the 
tourniquet in the treatment of snake bite, because 
t injection of permanganate of potash does 
everything which a tourniquet does, and does it 
better. While the potash is an antidote to snake 
vinom, it is not possible to get enough of a 1 per 
cent solution in contact With the venom to neu- 
tralize all of it, and the greatest benefit is derived 
from the retarded circulation caused by injecting 
solution away from the part bitten, as well as 
directly into the bite. I have been poisoned a 
nber of times, and on one occasion the action 
the potash was well illustrated when I in- 
ted too much into a finger and haematomes 
med. It is-not because permanganate of potash 

in antidote for snake poison that its injection 
so valuable in the treatment of snake bite. I 
ve read your articles with interest and think all 

ur recommendations good, but would prefer to 
see the injection of potash advocated, because 
causes the slow absorption so much desired, 

d commend this action of the injection method 

{ treatment for your serious consideration.— 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. 
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No advertisement inserted 


for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 


to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 


as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 


Each number and initial counts 
For the pro- 


tection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two 


reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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Birds and Animals 
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or adjustment made at full price. 


prices for lots of 50 or more. 


Charles Kirby, Manager 
Photo Copyright by Field & Stream 









Wild Mallard Ducks 


Why not let us book your order now ? Our birds are guaranteed pure- 
ook healthy, true to sex and in prime condition when shipped. 
Forwarded by express, in light, suitable crates. Safe delivery pledged 


Prices: Wild mallard drakes, $2.50 each; hens, $2.50 each. Special 


Terms: Net— 20% with your order. Balance, ten days before shipment. 
MONTCALM GAME Fi FAR 








RM 
No. 4, Phoenixville, Pa. 
































Wire Netting at Wholesale 


rect at 
Dealer 
Prices 


Ss 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. °¢?*- Minneapolis 





Minnesota 








Foxes 
Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














BLACK RACCOON 


The only pure strain in the United States. Origi- 
nated from a wild sport and developed by 16 years 
of careful breeding. Now contracting a few pairs of 
1926 young. Circular on breeding and care, 10c. 


L. S. RUSSELL Cardington, Ohio 









Squab Book FREE 


are raised in one month, sell for high 
ol “Sold by millions. Make money breedin 
them. We ship everywhere on three months’ 
our famous breeding stock. All supplies. » Estab- 
ee 25 years. Write now for * color-printed 
ree hook, How to Make Money Breeding 


ta 


420 H St., Meirose High., Mass. 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


Now RAKE "sia ‘MONEY_We Geen bly Stock 
Fiaren’$2"cacbeNew Zealan for ou raise: 

's $3 each 
—Flemish Giants: $5 each. 


ite 
Fe Sb 

strated bo ee and contract, 

re Of Por’ arated mages ine, tells ‘how to 

raise skank, mink, fox. nog for vie, Dt er all for 16e, Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CC., Holmes Park, Missour! 














Make Money Raising Squabs| 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


Allston Squab Co., 36 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 












RED CUBAN GAMES 


The gamest, fastest fighting 
and most beautiful of all pit 
games. Send for catalogue. 
Young trios after June 
15th, $10.00. 


GEORGE B. MEANS 
Successor to 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 


BEAR CUBS for pets, zoos, parks, pleasure resorts, 

filling stations, wayside cafes; timber wol! pups, 
coyote pups, badgers, etc. C. P. Forge, Portage La 
Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 


PHEASANTS, WATERFOWL, DEER and rabbits. 
Eggs in season. Stamp for prices. Jaser’s Pheas- 
antry, Walhalla, Mich. 


RABBITS FOR SALE—Pedigreed stock, $2 up. Illus- 
trated book, 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


PEDIGREED FLEMISH GIANTS—Guaranteed. Close 
Rabbit Farm, Tiffin, Ohio. 6-3 
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Kennel Department 








BUY CERTIFIED 







o Rreser people who are 
making the fox busi- 
ness show such handsome 
returns are those who are 
most careful in selecting 
their foundation _ stock. 
Investigate BORESTONE 
quality before you buy. 


Write for interest- 
ing Borestone litera- 


ture and imen 
pedigrees. Free on 
request. 


BORESTONE MT. FOX CO. 
621 Pacific Southwest Bldg. 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 




















Raise Silver Foxes 
Io elekyamm (TIM TTA OI {a 


Profitable, interesting, 

easy — Silver Fox breed- 
ing combines pleasure 
with business. Start with 
the best foundation stock. 
Warren Rayner Silvers are 
prolific, robust, high-scor- 
ing foxes. None better, few 
as good. Write for plans and price list. 












1013 Warren Rayner Bldg. , Warren, Pa. 


— | 




















BLUE FOXES 


High Quality Reasonably Priced 
Buy direct from one of the largest producers in 
America. Free illustrated talks to interested 
groups. Banking references. Free Booklet. 

Shipments made from Rome, N. Y. 

BOLD ISLAND FUR FARM INC., of N. Y. 
107 W. Court St. recta N. = 
Farms at Kasaan, Alaska, Ketchikan, Alaska, Rome, N 


BUYERS OF SILVER FOXES 


Should Insist on Registration in the 
AMERICAN NATIONAL FOX BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
The only recognition of breeding value in 
Silver Foxes is that given by the official re- 
cording association thru inspection and regis- 
tration. A copy of the Year Book of the Silver 
Fox Industry will be sent to those contem- 

plating purchase of foxes. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


Before You Invest 
Investigate the 


SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 


The newest arrival among the ranks of guar- 
anteed investments. Literature on request. 


ESSEX FOX FARM Essex, Mont. 


FOXES 


Alaskan Blues and Silvers ; pen-raised or pedigreed. 
The new road to financial independence. Start now. 
Special prices for 1926 pups—taken early, breed bet- 
ter, easier handled, more contented. Buy from “One 
of World’s Largest”’ farms — 4,200 acres. Six bank 
references, 25-year period. Booklet L FREE, kennel 
plans. CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS, Seattle, Wash. 


A BARGAIN 


Four pairs beautiful Silver Black Fox Cubs for sale. 
Very reasonable if accepted before August. 


JOHN HUSSON, Route 3, Box 777, Portland, Oregon 
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Big Profits in Raising 
Silver Black Foxes 


My pair paid me $4,000 the 
first year; since then have had 
five p ups every year. I have 
several pairs o eee from 
this and other p winners 
for sale. All registered. Can 
i} ranch them for you. 
Write for prices 
J. T. GARDNER, Sr. 

Cass Lake Minn. 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL has ({o; 
sale Oorang airedales trained as watch dogs, au:o- 
mobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, re- 
trievers and stock-drivers, Also big-game hounds, :.x- 
hounds, coonhounds and rabbit hounds. All dogs indi- 
vidually schooled and trained by our famous ca: sine 
specialists and shipped on trial, Delivery and sa:is 
faction guaranteed. Trained dogs, $50 to $150 e: h. 
Thorobred puppies, $15 to $35 each. Large illustrated 
oe 10 cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 5, La Rue, 
io. 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE—The new _ wormer. 


A 
safe treatment for puppies and an effective treat- 
ment for dogs. Safer than carbon tetrachloride . nd 
nd 

Tt 





no danger of asphyxiation. Used in cases of hook :; 

round worms and running-barking fits in capsules { 
dogs and puppies. Assorted sizes, $1 poctyase. i 
son Chemical Co., Dept. 4, Quincy, 1-3 


RESULTS COUNT—8 coyotes, 5 bobcats, 2 coons. | 

lion, past winter with my airedales. Same dogs win- 
ning their share blue ribbons _on the show_ bench. 
Registered, potigress stock, Geo. Harker, Bighorn 
Airedale Farm, San Fernando, Calif. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn., offers for sale per- 
fectly trained coonhounds, combination hunters, bird 
dogs, priced reasonable. Sent C. O. D. trial. Learn 
the only way to buy and how I pay express. Catalog 5 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder «nd 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated : 
tail strain. Puppies, i zowusaters and trained dogs. Per 
Swan, Chico, C ‘a 
FUR WAS. HIGH last season and no doubt will be 
higher this season. Now is a good time to buy your 
coon or opossum hound; 30 days’ trial; 10c for catalog 
McLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 6-3 
PEDIGREED GERMAN POLICE puppies, 3 months 
old; parents show winners; large stock and every 
one a beauty. 39 S. Grant St., Denver, Colo. : 
PUPS FROM REAL KILLERS—Parents caught and 
killed 17 coyotes last winter. R. L. Gilliam, Oakes- 
dale, Wash. 7-2 
NEWFOUNDLANDS—Healthy, intelligent, mammoth 
— dogs. Pups for sale. Amon Birky, Fisher, 


























FOR SALE—My 3%-year-old coon and opossum 
hound; open trailer, wide ranger and true treer; on 
trial. B. Kesterson, Sedalia, Ky. B50. 2 
FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guar- 
anteed to hunt at 1 year of age or money refund ed 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 7-3 
REGISTERED IRISH SETTERS—8 beauties, whelped 
May 6; solid color, hunting stock; none better; $25 
Rasey & Erickson, Glasgow, Mont. e 
ENGLISH, IRISH and Llewellin setter pups, pointers 
and spaniels. Males $12.50, females $8. Prairie 
Grass Kennels, Atkinson, Nebr. 


CLAYTON’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn., offer high- 

















Class coonhounds, combination hunters, rabbit 
hounds; trial. Catalog 5 cents. 7-2 
SELLING POLICE DOGS of “‘Strongheart” and Krim- 


inalpolizie blood-lines; papers free; price reasonable. 
Dewey Smith, Paonia, Colo. 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES—Males $12, fe- 
males $7. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. F. Hughes, 
Box 144, Rushsylvania, Ohio. 











Save Money on Silver Foxes 


Registered in the A. N. F. B. A., at $1,000, 
$750, $600 per pair. Unregistered, $500 to 
$150 per pair. Oldest Fox Farm in Colorado. 
Established 1919. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, Steamboat Springs, Cole. 
MAKI SILVER FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1914 














| Have placed ten pairs of breeders for sale. Every 


pair had a litter of pups this spring, ranging from 
four to seven pups each. Visit the ranch and see them 
with their puppies. Every fox inspected, tattooed, 
pedigreed and registered in the American National 
Fox Breeders Association, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Write for Details and Prices 
MAKI SILVER FOX FARM, Zim, Minn. 
SILVER FOXES—We are breeders of the famous 
Brunswick strain of heavily furred silver black foxes, 


pedigreed and registered. Prices right. DuBois Silver 
Fox Co., Inc., DuBois, Pa. 6-3 


SEVERAL PAIRS REGISTERED silver Sasnne $1,200, 
H. Mette. 1763 E. 88th, Cleveland, Ohio 











AIREDALES, SPANIELS, CHESAPEAKES—Sale or 
trade for guns, tent. Offers. Ben Jackson, Carlos, 
Minn. 
PEDIGREED ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Beauties, 
15; Irish setters, $25, fox terriers, $10; bulldogs, 
pigeons. L. Taylor, Hopkins, Minn. : 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL pups, sired by Ch. 
Springbok of Ware. Cerro Gordo Kennels, Mason 
ity, Iowa. 6-3 
AT STUD—English setter A. K. C. 516865. Terms 
and pedigree on request. E. P. Hummell, Sterling, 
Colo. é 
CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE puppies; maies 
$12, females $7; none better; safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Swiveller blood <i- 
rect; hunters, fighters, guards and companions 
Write for what you want. Aurora, Mo. : 
BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, $25 
; Satisfaction guaranteed. .Fred Schneider, Al- 
bany, Ore. 6-2 
RUNNING FITS in dogs cured in three doses; lar - 
size, $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. -W. 
Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, Va. 7-3 
THOROBRED ENGLISH LLEWELLIN, Irish a 
Gordon setters and pointers; all ages. Sales 11s! 
free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 6-3 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Natural retrievers; farn 
raised. Puppies, brood bitches, trained dog; pes 
greed. M. M. Oliphant, Big Timber, Mont. 
ST. BERNARD PUPS—Extra fine ones. Russe! 
Crosby, St. Paul, Ind. 






































Kennel Department 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 
and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed of 
the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of the 
hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; sample 
copy, 20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., t. 
Lexington, Ky. tf 


WORM YOUR DOGS—Give my capsules and you will 
use no other; the recognized anthelmintic by the 

medical profession; three doses, postpaid, 65c. Gaines 

Drug Co., Crawford, Ga. 7-3 

RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND Anarbet ge RE -gaiy ose large, 
curly, silky-coated, registered stock. Also choice 

stud dogs. riced for quick sale. E. B. Kulbeck, 

Havre, Mont. 

SALE OR EXCHANGE—3-year-old bluetick female, 
forte trained on coon. Jack Stouder, Newton Falls, 
io 

COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES—Particulars; eligible; 
reasonable; from real hunting and_ prize-winning 

stock. Dr. Wooden, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

WHITE COLLIES, Irish terriers; registerable; satis- 
faction guaranteed. Russell Morrison, Shelbyville, 

Ind. No. 7. 

FOR SALE—My trained coonhound Bill; will ship 
anywhere on 20 days’ trial and arantee satisfac- 

tion. Jean Vaughn, D72, Mayfield, 


























POLICE PUPS for sale; blue ribbon winners. A. 
son, Mose, D. 

ENGL? SPRINGER SPANIEL pups, $4 

L. Laffoon, Westport Bank, ka ansas et. M 

CHESAPEAKES you'll be proud of. Ingvald Lu 
Mayville, N. D. 

AIREDALES that are real terries; satisfaction g' 
antee M. N. Humphreys, Brockway, Ore. ; 

BEAGLES, RABBIT, COONHOUNDS—Trial; che 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 

LLEWELLIN SETTERS, all ages, cheap; eligi! 
Vernon Sheffield, Campbell, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—Great Dane female, nem +9 
old; price $35. Box 12, Caddoa, Colo. 4 

COONHOUND PUPS from real cooners. Price $4 
$15. Must please. Lester West, Adel, Iowa. 

FOXHOUNDS—Bear, cat, coyote, trained; pups $ 
Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan Ore. 


HUNDRED- HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; buy earl; 
catalog. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, 


REGISTERED POINTERS and setters. 
McGirk, Everett, Wash. 
aGTIE LABRADOR retriever puppies, wonde 
ful stock. G. Bertsch, Glasgow, Mont. 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. Bu } 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Rallas, Tex. 
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k SALE—Few choice police pups from internationl 
ind champion von Dusterbook and champion 
( Bergulust and yy Schaty Hohentan females; OVI | Re 

















































Books and Magazines __ 








For the fancier of dogs—the 
lover of blood-tingling sport 


Shotgun 


“U iN DA re Tr an yo Field 


. “ _ show type few 4 Kriminalpolizei or 
- < cheast reeding for Almklov, Coopers- 
t . D. Oldest bree “ in northwest. 


: I IE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 
j . R, offer for sale: Setters and pointers, fox 
: Aen oy wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 

is, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 

is. Shipped for trial, Catalog 10 cents. tf 





end for strated Catal 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
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is ROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish English, Gordon f 

i ters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake retriev- 38 South St Boston, Mas 
j UDS, trained dogs; describe kind wanted; inclose 4 
r ts descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, Atami, ; 
t 3 
I ¥ Ligat and oltre: Bray police. pups. pedigreed ; We allow a fair price for high grade shotguns i 

l ales males L rown bitches, open anc s . 
. br White police pups, $50 each. Strongheart_blood- and revolvers, aes and cameras, in ‘ 
: Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, trade on cameras, lenses, binoculars and tele- § 
7 Hannaford, N. D. 7-4 scopes. Complete line of Ica, Eastman and k 
ey RETRIEVERS—Best gun dog, on earth. + sas pe Zeiss, Goerz, Hensoldt, Busch, f 
: lest breeder of labradors in America rder now. maire and all i i it 
1 W . Derthick, 175 Front St., Portland, Ore. 5-3 makes prism binoculars. p 
FOR SALE—Chesapeake bay retrievers; country NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE ; 
FOR § ; s " . : 

sed; out of r= working stock; 6 months old; 5 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1914, 
mas $25. Erie A. Kiesow, Readfield, Wis. ; 
\RANTEED, TRAINED, fast running wolfhounds; : i 
tchers and killers. Howard Berry, Inez, Nebr. 7-2 PRINGFIELD “Sporter,” checked pistol bs 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP—Trial. Dixie Kennels, grip stock, English 2-leaf rear-barrel sight, ‘ 
\. 4, Herrick, Il. $65. WINCHESTER Model 1910, .401, per- ' 
A fect condition, $38. WINCHESTER 1907, § 
rms .351-cal., good condition, $32. WINCHES- ’ f 


TER ’94 .25-35, solid frame, fancy checked, 
B Oo N D Lyman 2A sight, $45. Mannlicher-Schoe- 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES | "2uer, 8 mm., pre-war, full length stock, $38. 
POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS KIRKWOOD BROS., Inc., 23 Elm St., Beston, Mass. Est. 1874 


SHIPPED FROM STOCK 
: BINOCULAR REPAIRS 
HAND BOOK AND CATALOG To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
10 CENTS Send your glass for quotation 
AUL WEISS, Optician, ; 
HAND LOADING TOOLS 4 mimmekh teat 
FOR BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
cule au ot naneuier SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


pei We are yy i res a7 magne you with reloading tools, bullet 
swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 

MODERN-BOND CORPORATION ! 
815 WEST 5Tn ST. 











Coyote Coursing 
By LEON V. ALMIRALL 
Price $2.00 


CSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESESESSTSSSSSST EERE eee eeeeeeeeee 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for ““Coyote Coursing.”’ 





amore 





drawing, special Rage poodle ay and pressure casting ma- 
ines. Gun repairs and re elin, Let us know your wants, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. | YANKEE SPEOIALTY 00. © 951 Kast 6th St, Erie, Pa. 


NEW METHO 
GUN BLUER RIFLE TELES COPES 


Makes old guns like new. % in. to 1% in. diameter. ' 
- 








SETTLE ACT CEN 


Bok MTHS 
. Cun BLUER) 
be Ea PS 


Easily applied with a brush. | F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, IIL 


No heating is necessary. FOR SALE—.45 Colt automatic, fine condition, $25; 
Restore the finish on 5 $]-% .22 Colt automatic, $20; 10-gauge Smith double ham- 


guns inten minutes for mer gun, damascus barrels, $38; printed firearms list 
seth, Milan, Minn. Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-7 BRADFORD, PA. | FOR SALE—Limited quantity new_.22-caliber lon Paes , : Oar : 
° combination pistol and rifle; cost $25; price $15; va You Can't Afford e Miss It—$1.10 Postpaid. 
MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE!) ship C. O. D.; first come, first served. Address Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
— me CARBINE. 16*barrel Aor Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. 

















describing guns from 410 to 8-gauge, 10c. N. P. Fray- 
























ee 











del de Lix big Si CARTRIDGES—.45 Colt revolver, $2.50 per sod Fa 
= a eee per 1,000 (absolutely person). Pacific Arms Corp., 

pinnae Minin Box 427, San Francisco, Calif. ee tf ; 

714i aon NEW gg nee MADE ane holsters, erties beltas ¢ 

Catal orsehair articles, lariats, sombreros ist free. : 
Equip your Luger pistol = ne 3g Ingersoll Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 7-3 





with ourinterchangeable long bar- 
with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per | GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2.50; ex- | 
nute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- tras, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 
n bg ne ye te pe eng aig rifles, a Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 6-2 
ip arrel combination guns, body armour, poi- | | F7’S SWAP GUNS—4c stamps for list; bank refer- | 
= Pistols, machine guns, artillery, ete. ence. Henry F. Zinner, 15 Union, Cobleski ill, N. ert 


IFT Ss corpP., L L = . - fA i. 2. 
al 10 ARMS dberty Bank nk Bldg. San Franetsco, USA LONG LUGER BARRELS, magazines, stocks. Kniep, 


~apant tte 








Bs Ores 
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Importer, 730 FE. 138th St., New York City, 

IMPROVED BULLETS .22 REMINGTON RIFLE, .30-40 Krag, star gauged 

Soringfield rifle. Shepherd Stove Co.. Roanoke. Va. 
For extreme accuracy, penetration and Books and Magazines b 
positive game stopping. Covered with f 
h non-fouling c jackets. ° ° : _ 
‘WESTERN TOOL AND copper works | | Rille Meskimanslip and) Automatic 
Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. Ri eotrs gery hip ont i 
N 410. 20.16 4 S gl . Townsend Whelen | 
vow. » oU, and 12-gauge ingle- Published thru the United States Infantry Asso- | 
GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA i 


in the army. It is the authoritative text on the By Chester A. Reed, 


° ciation. This book takes the place of Small Arms 

Barrel, Auto- Ejector Firing Manual, which was the authorized text 
| 

| 





Shot Guns oe subject. With over one hundred pede aides plates ; 
. This pacman iced meager tego oe reer pe ene showing the male and female birds in their nat- GI 
ave—is a handy size and annotated and foot- | ural h t There are als black-and-white " 

POSTAGE EXTRA noted ee oe to a easily — oF nape’ » 4 plates detailing distinctive mz arkings. The book "| 

‘rv new met s of training in marksmanship, whic | the result of repeated requests from sports- : 

Trya Sample 6 Trout Flies, 25c. Good grade. are much superior to the old methods, and on the | | = 4 re tans es Re. for a convenient / 

OTHER GUNS AT A BARGAIN — po Fass secant oases — th handbook illustrative and descriptive of the 4 

> . ny rifleman who will read and study the text ame birds. Altho there are thousands of vo a 

GERRISH The Gun Dealer Twin Falls, Idaho of “Rifle Marksmanship’’ will surely make an ane dealing with hunting the various species a 
a expert shot of himself. For the expert the book of wild fowl, it is claimed that ‘“‘Game Birds” 





will be most interesting. 


is the first to illustrate practically all of them 













with accurately colored plates. ; 
THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 75c 
Send the coupon to Outdoor Life today! 


WANT TO SWAP GUNS? $1.10 Postpaid 


will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or | OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
istol; or exchange with you for any POEM 


‘ther firearm you may want. Write me Pat : 
vhat you have, what you want, and I Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 


vill make you an offer by return mail. 
ic A book of Western legends and romances, including 
| 5. J. FRANCIS, 115 Federal St., Boston, Mass. tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- ot 0 Ee ee 
N BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a paint; trated with scenic and historic pointe. 
tal! for Fae ——, Enough ‘for ne guns, Price $1.60 Postpaid 
rms Corp., Box 427, San Francisco: | Qutdeor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 














OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. es 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 75 cents. for which ie 
please send ““GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA” to 





Name . ot AO ee en tees 


























$ 28. Paci 





Outdoor Life, July, 1996 


Books and Magazines 


Taxidermy 


Fishing Tackle 





~ PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to soccesefully pen for gold, 
$1. Both for$2. TRIANGLE SPECIALT 1517 14th 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. 





“MARTENS, HOW TO RAISE’—First reliable book | 


ever published on martens. Price $1. Stephens’ 


Mink Ranch, Wytheville, Va. 


FUNNY WHITE MULE magazine ‘and sn snappy pocket 
novelty, 10c. White Mule Magazine, Beaver vm. 
1s. 


VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 
By WARREN E. BOYER 


A book of Western legends and romances, including 
tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- 
trated with scenic and historic points. 


Price $1.60 Postpaid 











OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Enclosed find $1.60, for which send me “‘Vanishing 


Trails of Romance.”’ 





a ae SEE ct PR eR TN en! 
City......-- ee ee i EE hy Se 
Interesting Books 


for Real Sportsmen 


These books are put out by the Boone & Crock- 
ett Club, and this should be sufficient indorsement 
for any sportsman. 

Hunting and Conservation contains chapters by 
such well-known authorities as Theodore Roose- 
and others. 


velt, George Bird Grinnell 
postpaid, 
Hunting at High Altitudes 
Hunting in Many Lands........... 
pe. a ee eee ee 
American Big Game and Its Haunts 
American Big-Game Hunting................... 5.25 


All of these books are liberally illustrated, and) 
retail at $5.25 postpaid. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $... .-» or send me C. O. D., | 
the following books : 





Name 


Address 


Wild Duck Attractions 











FOR WILD DUCKS, fish and muskrats plant wild 

rice. New crop will be ready Sept. 1. lant now, 
sago and wapato tubers, water lilies, musk grass, etc. 
Have full line. Write for literature. Geo. amil- 


ton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 110, Detroit, Minnesota. 7-2 


DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! — Foods for ee 
Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 315 B, Blk., Oshkosh, 


is, 








$5.25 





M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












‘tells when the fish bite” 


UgeD. BY THOUSANDS 
RICE 25* 5 FORSLOO /# 


ge CALENDAR 


Pp PRIN ORIEL ' clomag 





REAL FISH-LURE 


None better. Send $1 today and get your bottle by 


return mail. 

REAL FISH-LURE CO. 
243 Palmer St. Dept. 3 Toledo, Ohio 
LEADERS, 6-foot, knotless, 20 pounds test, 30c; - 


‘oot fly with 3 loops, 4 pounds test, 30c; stam) 
Boyd Spieher, Bellefont, Pa. 


MR. FISHERMAN—Save money.on your tackle. Send 
for catalog. Puritan Sales Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 6-3 














Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 
After the hard trip getting 


your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads; hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 

















We specialize in 


BIG-GAME TAXIDERMY 


Your moose, mountain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, elk 





or deer will have expression and detail far beyond your ex- 
| pectations if mounted by us. Small specimens receive our 
same professional services. Write for our price list today. 


Game heads and fur rugs for sale. 


GRAND RAPIDS TAXIDERMY STUDIO 


127 So. Division Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
oe ~< 38 > th Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


GLAS 
Save money. Get our Cata- 


EYE S lor os log 06. Ite oo Te FREE Write for one todey. N.W. 





FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 





O. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist 


Lander, Wyoming : 
Uncalled-for game heads at less than mounting 


Elk-head chairs. A bargain in a mountain 
Replenish the den. 


price. 
sheep head. 













For taxidermists’ use, etc. Taxidermists’ su 
GLASS es. tepid mgd experience. Finest wor: 
money, saving. 


E Y E 5 Fecha it. eye Ma 


TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION—We manufacture the 

most natural papier forms for game heads and artifi- 
cial skulls for rug work that ever have been produced. 
f you doubt this statement, send for free illustrated 
list and be convinced, Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. 
Main, Colville, Wash. 


TANNERS AND DRESSERS of all kinds of furs, rugs, 
making O. M. and lining, deer head mounting; 

agency work a specialty; taxidermists’ supplies; large 

game heads a specialty; horse hides or cow hides for 

a coats and robes. W. W. Weaver, Reading, 
ic 


Write this sees. for 
Don’t ovextogk 


anufacturer 
. Coburg y HA, 














MINNESOTA GIANT wild rice seed. Write for_spe- 
cial price on orders for September delivery. Mac- 
Gregor- Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 5-3 








Indian Curios 


INDIAN BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; beaded hatbands, 
headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1; moccasins, 
war clubs, $4. 50; dozen arrowheads, $2. 50; birchbark 
canoe and catalog, 25c. Everything in Indian and 
stone relics. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O.L. Harbor 
Springs, Mich, 7-6 


INDIAN HUNTING BOWS, $2.50; steel-pointed ar- 

tows, 75c; relics, minerals, coins, butterflies; 1,000 
Indian article catalog, 10c. Indiancraft O. Co., 466 
Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 
BEADED TRAPPINGS, ancient Indian stone _speci- 

mens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, minerals, all 
kinds of curios. List ten cents. N. Carter, aunere 


Old Coins 


LEXINGTON-CONCORD 























commemorative half-dollar, 


$1.35 each. Rare United States and foreign coins. 
Military decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 10 
cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 





CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. t 


96 








BUFFALO BULL HEAD, mounted, fine specimen; 

robe 74 by 60 inches, diamond — border, red on 
black; $250 takes both, or will sell separately. Animal 
ery December last. William Grills, Great Falls, 
Mont. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES and teeth for taxidermy use. Best 
quality. L. Loew, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 


Homesteads and Lands 














Miscellaneous 


NEW METHOD,<5%",,, 


POCKET LIGHTER 

What Makes It Light? 

Ke wind cen Hem ito. 
50c 











Beats 
a thing for sportsmen. Fully 


Phi le EI Fe Xs, 
Triple Gold. or Silver-Plated__-._..___ $1.00 
New Method Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 0-7 radford, Pa. 








Dealers—Ask your jobber for this ready seller 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Per- 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. Moxane, 
Dept. 255, Denver, Colo. 


SEQUOIA LIGHTER $ 


The only perfect functioning artistic 
pocket combination taper-! _—- on 
the market. Guaran — sfactory. For den oF 
pocket. Saves trouble, dirt and unnecessary ¢ 
ovine i flashlights. atte in wind, Uses one 
line. eaten and make of shot shell. Comes red, 


n, black 
sential novelty . From your dealer or by mail on receipt of $1. 
Sole ents. genuine prerr, Mannlicher- Schoenauer Tifles. Retail 
$60.80. ers—write for prices. 
SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 17 Spear St., San Francisco, Calif. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL KIT 


The size of a book, yet contains 22 important medi- 
cines, lotions and first-aid dope; used in cases of 
indigestion, fainting, broken bones, snake and dog 
bites, bleeding, etc. Contains full directions in case 
of accident, and how to use the various aids until 
doctor arrives. $1.50, postpaid to your door. 


ALVA DRUG COMPANY 
300 So. Alvarado St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MIRRORS RESILVERED at home. Costs less; 5 
cents per square foot; you charge 75 cents. {m- 
mense profits, platin ng like new, brassy, worn-off auto 
parts, reflectors, tableware, stoves, etc. Outfits fur- 
peace. Details free. Sprinkle Plater, 520, Mario: x 
nd. 5- 


CLAYSCHAUM PIPES from Scotland. Porous clay al- 
sorbs nicotine; the only pipe fit to smoke; once tried, 
you will smoke no other; $1 a dozen, half dozen 60 
outa sample 15 cents; postpaid. Scotch Clayschaum 
Pipe Co., Importers, Dept. A, Laurel, Md. 5-3 


TRADE—New 6-tube portable Operadio, $175 =e 

will trade for outboard motor (Elto), Winchester 
trap gun, Remington automatic trap, or L. C th 
specialty grade double gun. B. uiiaeeton 
Chandlerville, I11. 


SEND 10 CENTS, silver or_stamps, for sample_pack- 
age 20 fine cigarettes. Large ge tin Specia) 

Blend smoking tobacco also sent_for 10c. _Direct-to- 

=: French Tobacco Co., Dept. 2, Statesvil! 
































FOREST RANGERS, railway mail clerks, border p- 

trol guards, mail carriers and other government hel p 
needed frequently. Those interested in qualifying, wri ite 
Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo. 6-12 


BEDBUGS, ROACHES, HOUSEFLIES, plant lice, 
one effective remedy known; unusually successiu. 
Doane, 1101 W. Genesee Ave., Saginaw, Mich. !n 


pS om $1. 








ACREAGE — On the east fork of Black River; 200 

acres; excellent timber land, about 60 acres red ce- 
dar; river frontage; less than 1 mile off Highway No. 
21. Price $3,000; worth double. Fine for hunting and 
fishing lodge. For further particulars apply to Bank 
of Desloge, Desloge, Mo. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GREAT for hunting, fishing club. 





Upper Wisconsin. Fishing, trapping, huntin 
grounds; half-mile water front; 5 cabins, boats, a 
equipped: 40 acres timber joining R. R., highway; 


$7,500; terms. F. Blatter, Rhinelander, Wis. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks 5 F100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973" Fifth, Kansas Cyr, 








FIVE ACRES TIMBERED LAND, $76; $1_ down, $5 
C vege © ae Hunting, fishing. Vol. Brashears, 
ombs, Tr 


descri tic ns, 
- 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, J 
many wealthy matrimonially inclined, maile 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. 
a by one —_ knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
ce. Book $1. John — Mulligan, Lock ear of 
gor. Rossland, B. C., Cana 3 
BRITISH GIRLS seek American correspondents 
Proposition 10c. Clife, 16 Cambridge St., London, 











S. W., England. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.°” 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-!'. 


Baltimore, Md. 


OPEN AND CLOSE your garage doors from the rm 
chine. Send for circular and prices. John H. Whale’ 

Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. “ 

PRINTING—250 bond letterheads or envelopes, $1.2° 
W. E. Moyer Supply House, Milton, Pa. 











LAND ON FINE FISHING, hunting and trapping lake 
in Minnesota. H. H. Rohwer, Fort Calhoun, Nebr. 





FOR SALE—Snakes, racing turtles. John Webb, P: 
tection, Kan. 











